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PREFACE. 


Coresrooxe’s collected essays were edited in two 
volumes by Dr. Rosen in 1837, and tho work was 
published during its gifted author’s last illness. The 
different essays, comprised in the edition, had been 
published at various intervals during the previous 
forty years, and from their first appearance they had 
won for their author a pre-eminent placc among all 
Oriental scholars. In every part his calm judgment 
and minute accuracy were no Icss conspicuous than 
his vast learning and industry,; nearly every essay 
seemed to exhaust its respective subject, or even, 
when it was only a sketch, it was still so vigorously 
drawn that succeeding inquircrs had little left to do 
but to fill up the outlines and add minuto details. 
Nearly forty years have passed since the publication 
of the collected series, and great advances have been 
made in our knowledge of ancient India and its 
literature ; but these essays still retain their ground. 
Succeeding scholars haye accumulated stores of fresh 
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materials, and they have in many respects widened 
our view by new facts and fuller details; but Cole- 
brooke’s calm judgment had gencrally seized the 
main points of interest, and anticipated the results 
of these later researches. 

Somo years ago Dr. Hall had planned a new edition 
of the Essays, which was to have contained a body 
of notes, bringing up the work to the state of our 
knowledge at the present time. Dr. Hall was himself 
to havo annotated the greater part of the work, while 
Professor Whitney had promised to contribute the 
notes to the Essay on the Vedas, and those on the 
Indian Astronomy and Algebra. I much regret that 
this undertaking was afterwards abandoned ; as we 
have thus lost those continual outpourings of inter- 
esting information, with which the Editor of the 
“Vishnu Purina” weuld have undoubtedly enriched 
the text; and the Mathematical Essays also would 
have been edited by a mathematician. 

Sir T. EF. Colebrooke subsequently requested me to 
undertake tho superintendence of the new edition, but 
I only consented to do so on a much more limited 
plan. My object has been to edit Colebrooke’s 
Essays in a similar manner to that in which I 
edited Elphinstone’s History of India. I have en- 
deavoured to correct any important errors, and to 
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give notes on those points, respecting which new facts 
have come to light, and to subjoin references to other 
works where the reader may find further information ; 
but I have not attempted to comprise in the book a 
complete record of all that is known on each of the 
subjects of which it successively treats. I have 
rather left the essays as they originally stood, and 
have only tried to give those few corrections and 
additions, which seemed needed in order that the book 
might fulfil the purpose of its author. 

In one essay, however, I have deviated from this 
plan. When I began to collect my materials, I 
learned that Professor Whitney had already prepared 
his notes for,the Essay on the Vedas before the former 
plan had been relinquished, and I gladly accepted his 
kind offer to transfer them to the present edition. 
This essay was the only one which was confessedly 
behind the present state of our knowledge. It had 
been written many years before any Vaidik text had 
been printed ; and during the last thirty years Gor- 
man scholars have thrown a flood of light on this 
dark portion of Hindu antiquity. For this essay, 
therefore, continual notes on a more extended plan 
were absolutely necessary ; and Professor Whitney 
has furnished a complete commentary, which will 
enable the reader to fill up the outlines of the original 
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essay with the successive discoveries of later scholars. 
It is only just, however, to the annotator to remind 
the reader that the notes were originally prepared 
some years ago, and consequently the lesser details 
have not been always supplied for the literature of the 
last three or four years, 

In the Essay on the Philosophical Doctrines of the 
Jains and the Charvikss, Colebrooke had expressly 
mentioned the deficioncy of his materials; and I have 
therefore ventured to add as an appendix a tranala- 
tion of part of the two chapters of Madhava’s Sarva- 
darsana-sangruha, which treated of those systems. I 
had originally thought of adding similar translations 
of the corresponding chapters of that work at the end 
of each of the other essays on the Hindu philosophies, 
us Madhava’s summaries have often reminded me of 
Colebrooke's own masterly analyses ; but I feared that 
it would be too great a deviation from my plan, 

Tn addition to the Essays originally comprised in 
tho edition of 1837, I have added at the end of the 
first volume the Prefaces to “the Digest of Hindu 
Law,” and to the translation of “Two Treatises on 
the Hindu Law of Inheritance,” and the Essays on 
“ Hindu Courts of Justice,” and on “ Indian Weights 
and Measures ;” and in the second velume I have 
given as an appendix to the Astronomical Essays the 
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reply to Bentley’s remarks in his “ Hindu Astronomy,” 
which Colebrooke published in 1826 in the Asiatic 
Journal. I have also added the translation of the 
Sankhya-kariké as an Appendix to the Essay on the 
Sankhya philosophy. 

T have ventured in some points to alter the original 
spelling of the Sanskrit words, and to bring it into 
general harmony with the usually accepted system of 
transliteration. The use of ¢ for 4, and of &’A, A for 
kh and th is disagreeable to the eye, and puzzling to 
the ordinary reader, especially as they are now re- 
tained in few books of general reference. I have 
tacitly corrected most obvious errors of a merely 
verbal nature, especially in the first volume; but I 
am sorry to see that several in the second volume 
escaped my notice, and these I have pointed out in 
the Errata. The second volume was printed before 
the first; and hence there is a slight want of uni- 
formity in the printing of the proper names in the 
first few sheets of the second volume. 

My warm thanks are due to Prof, R. Childers for 
kindly contributing a note on the twelve nidanas of 
the Buddhists, which illustrates this obscure doctrine 
from the Pali books of Ceylon—our most authentic 


materials for ancient Buddhism. 
¥. B.C. 
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4 selection from the several Essays, originally pub- 
lished by the Author in the Transactions of the 
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him. It is not his intention to carry the selection 
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A DISCOURSE READ AT A MEETING OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, ON THE litn OF 
MARCH, 1823. 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. Svii.—xxiii.] 


[1] Carxep by the indulgence of this meeting to a chair, 
which I could have wished to have seen more worthily filled, 
upon so interesting an occasion as the first general meeting of a 
Society instituted for the important purpose of the advancement 
of knowledge in relation to Asia, I shall, with your permission, 
detain you a little from the special business of the day, while I 
draw your more particular attention to the objects of the In- 
stitution, for the furtheranco of which we are now assembled, 

To those countries of Asia, in which civilization may be 
justly considered to have had its origin, or to have attained its 
earliest growth, the rest of the civilized world owes a large 
debt of gratitude, which it cannot but be solicitous to repay ; 
and England, as most advaneed in refinement, is, for that 
very cause, the most beholden ; and, by acquisition of dominion 
in the East, is bound by a yet closer tie, As Englishmen, we 
participate in the earnest wish that this duty may be fulfilled, 
and that obligation requited; and we share in the anxious 
desire of contributing to such a happy result, by promoting an 
interchange of benefits, and returning in an improved state 
that which was received in a ruder form. 


vou a, [eisare 1] 1 
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Bat improvement, to be efficient, must be adapted to the 
actual condition of things: and hence a necessity for (2] 
exact information of all that is there known, which belongs 
to science; and all that is there practised, which appertains 
to arte, 

Ho it then our part to investigate the sciences of Asia, and 
inquire into the arts of the East, with the hope of facilitating 
amelierations of which they may be found susceptible. 

In progress of such researches, it is not perhaps too much 
to expect that something may yet be gleaned for the advance- 
ment af knowledge and improvement of arts at home, In 
many recent instances, inventive fueulties have been tasked to 
devise anew, what might have been as readily copied trom an 
Oriental (ype; or unacknowledged innitation has reproduced in 
Rurope, with an air of nuvelty, what had been for ages familiar 











to the Kast. Nor is that souree to be cousidered as already 
exhausted, In beauty of fabric, in simplicity of process, there 
possibly yet remains something to be learnt from China, from 
Japan, from India, which the refinement of Europe need not 
disdain, 

‘The characteristic of the arts in Asia is simplicity. With 
rade inplenents, and by coarse means, arduous tasks have 
been achieved, and the most finished results have been ob- 
tained; which, for a long period, were searcely equalled, and 
have, but recently, been surpassed, by polished artifice and 
rofined skill in Europe. Were it a question of mere curiosity, 
it might yet be worth the inquiry, what were the rade means 
by which such things have been accomplished? The question, 
however, is uot a merely idle one. It may be investigated 
with confidence, that a nseful answer will be derived. If it do 
not point to the way of perfecting European skill, it assuredly 
will to that of augmenting Asiatic attainments, 

The course of inquiry into the arts, as into the sciences, of 
Asia, cannot fail of leading to much which is curious [3] and 
instructive, The inquiry extends over regions, the most 
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anciently and the. most numerously peopled on the globe. 
The range of research is as wide as those regions are vast; 
and as various as the people who inhabit them are diversified. 
It embraces their ancient and modern history; their civil 
polity ; their long-enduring institutions; their manners and 
their customs; their languages and their literature; their 
sciences, speculative and practical: in short, the progress of 
knowledge among them; the pitch which it has attained; and 
last, but most important, the means of its extension. 

In speaking of the history of Asiatic uations (and it is in 
Asia that recorded and authentic history of mankind com: 
mences), I do not refer merely to the succession of political 
struggles, national conflicts, and warlike achievements; but 
rather to less conspicuous, yet more important occurrences, 
which directly concern the structure of society, the civil in- 
stitutions of nations, their internal, more than their external 
relations, and the yet less prominent, but more momentous 
events, which affect society universally, and advance it in the 
scale of civilized lifo. 

It is the history of tho hnman mind which is most diligently 
to be investigated: the discoveries of the wiso, the inventions 
of the ingenious, and the contrivances of the skilful. 

Nothing which has much engaged the thoughts of man is 
foreign to our inquiry, within the local limits which we have 
prescribed to it. We do not exclude from our research the 
political transactions of Asiatic states, nor the lucubrations of 
Asiatic philosophers. The first are necessarily connected, in 
no small degree, with the history of the progress of society; 
the latter have great influence on the literary, the speculative, 
and the practical avocations of men. 

[4] Nor is the ascertainment of any fact to be consilered 
destitute of use. The aberrations of the human mind are 3 
part of its history. It is neither uninteresting nor useless to 
ascertain what it is that ingenious men have dove, and con- 
templative minds have thought, in former times, even where 
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they have erred: especially where their error has been graced 
by elegance, or redeemed by tasteful fancy. 

Mythology then, however futile, must, for those reasons, be 
noticed. It influences the manuers, it pervades the literature 
of nations which have admitted it. 

Philosophy of ancient times must be atudied, though it be 
the edifice or large inference raised on the seanty ground of 
agsumed promises, Such as it is, most assiduously has it 
been cultivated by Oriental nations, from the further India to 
Asiatic Greeee. Tho more it is investigated, the more in- 
timate will the relation bo found between the philosophy of 
Greco and that of India. Whichover is the type or the 
copy, whichever has borrowed or has lent, certain it is that 
tho one will serve to clucidate the other. The philosophy of 
India may be employed for a commentary on that of Greece 5 
and conversely, Grecian philosophy will help to explain Indian, 
That of Arabia, tao, avowedly copied from the Grecian model, 
has preserved much whieh else might have been lost. A part 
has been restored throuzh the medium of translation, and more 
.y rieved from Arabic stores. 

The ancient language of India, the polished Sauskrit, not 
unallied to Greck aud various other languages of Europe, may 
yet contribute something to their clucidation, aud still more 
to the not uniniportant subject of general grammar? 

Though Attic taste be wanting in the literary performances 
of Asia, they are nut on that sole ground to be utterly neg- 
lected. Much that is interesting may yet be [5] elicited 
trom Arabie and Sanskrit lore, from Arabian and Indian 
antiyuities. 

Connected as those highly polished and refined languages 
are with other tougues, they deserve to be studied for the 

















"Cltopp published bis essay on Conjugation in 1816, and the first solume of 
‘bis Compurutive Grammar in 1833.] 
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sake of the particular dialects and idioms to which they bear 
relation ; for their own sake, that is, for the literature which 
appertains to them; and for the analysis of language in 
general, which has been unsuccessfully attempted on too 
narrow ground, bat may be prosecuted, with effect, upon 
wider induction, 

The same is to be said of Chinese literature and language. 
This field of research, which is pow open to us, may be cul- 
tivated with confident reliance on a successful result ; making 
us better acquainted with a singular people, whose manners, 
institutions, opinions, arts, and productions, differ most widely 
from those of the West; and through them, perhaps, with 
other tribes of Tartaric race, still more singular, and still Tess 
known, 

Wide as is the geographical extent of the region to which 
primarily our attention is directed, and from which oar As- 
sociation has taken its designation, tho range of our research 
is not confined to those geographical limits. Western Asia 
has, in all times, maintained intimate relation with contiguons, 
and not unfrequently with distant, countries: and that con- 
nexion will justify, and often render necessary, excursive 
disquisition beyond its bounds. We may lay claim to many 
Grecian topics, as bearing relation to Asiatic Greece; to 
numerous topics of yet higher interest, connected with Syria, 
with Chaldaxa, with Palestine. 

Arabian literature will conduct us still further. Wherever 
it has followed the foutsteps of Moslem conquest, inquiry will 
pursue its trace. Attending the Arabs in Egypt, the Moors 
in Africa; accompanying these into Spain, and [6] cultivated 
there with assiduity, it must be investigated without exclusion 
of countries into which it made its way. 

Neither are our researches limited to the old continent, nor 
to the history and pursuits of ancient times. Modern enter- 
prise has added to the known world a second Asiatic continent, 
which Britieh colonies have annexed to the British domain. 
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The situation of Austral Asia connects it with the Indian 
Archipelago: its occupation by English colonies brings it in 
relation with British India. Of that new country, where 
everything is strange, much is yet to be learnt. Its singular 
physieal geography, its peculiar productions, the phcnomena 
of ita climate, present numerous subjects of inquiry; and 
various difficulties are to be overcome, in the solution of the 
problem of adapting the arts of Europe to the novel situa- 
tion of that distant territory, The Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain will contribute its aid towards the accowplishment of 
thoge important objects. 

Remote as are the regions to which our attention is turned, 
uo country enjoys greater advantages than Great Britain for 
conducting inquiries respecting them. Possessing a great 
Asiatic empire, its influence extends far beyond its direct and 
local authority. Both within its territorial limits and with- 
«ut then, the public functionaries have occasion for acquiring 
varied information, and correct knowledge of tho people and 
of the country. Political transactions, operations of war, 
relations of commerce, the pursuits of business, the enterprise 
of curiosity, the desire of scientific acquirements, carry British 
subjects to the most distant and the most secluded spots. 
Their duties, their professions, lead them abroad; and they 
avail themselves of opportunity, thus afforded, for acquisition 
of accurate acquaintance with matters presented to their 
notice. One requisite is there wanting, as long since re- 
marked by [7] the venerable founder of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal—it is leisure: but that is enjoyed on their return 
to their native country. Here may be arranged the treasured 
knowledge which they bring with them; the written or the 
remembered information which they have gathered. Here 
are preserved in public and private repositories, manuscript 
books collected in the East, exempt from the prompt decay 
which would there have overtaken them. Here, too, are 
preserved, in the archives of families, the manuseript obser- 
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vations of individuals, whose diffidence has prevented them 
from giving to the public the fruite of their Jabours in, a 
detached form. 

An Association established in Great Britain, with views 
analogous to those for which the parent Society of Bengal was 
instituted, and which happily are adopted by Societies which 
have arisen at other British stations in Asia, at Bombay, at 
Madras, at Bencoolen, will furnish inducement to those who. 
during their sojourn abroad, have contributed their cfforte for 
the promotion of knowledge, to continue their exertions after 
their return. It will serve to assemble scattered materials, 
which are now liable to be lost to the public for want of a 
vehicle of publication. It wilt lead to a more diligent ex- 
amination of the treasures of Oriental literature, preserved 
in public and private libraries. In cordial co-operation with 
the existing Societies in India, it will assist their labours, and 
will be assisted by them. It will tend to an object first in 
importance: the increase of knowledge in Asia by diffusion of 
European science. And whence can this be so cffectually 
done as from Great Britain ? * 

For such purposes we are associated ; and to such ends our 
efforts are directed. To further these objects we are now 
assembled: and the measures which will be proposed to you, 
Gentlemen, are designed for the commencement of [8] a 
course, which, I confidently trust, may, in its progress, be 
eminently successful, and largely contribute to the augmented 
enjoyments of the iunumerable people subject to British sway 
abroad; and (with humility aud deference be it spoken, yet 
not without aspiration after publie usefulness), conspicuously 
tend to British prosperity as connected with Asis. 


IL. 


ON THE VEDAS, OR SACRED WRITINGS OF THE 
HINDUS. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. pp. 369—476. 
Calcutta, 1805. 4to.] 


[9] In the early progress of researches into Indian litera- 
ture, it was doubted whether the Vedas were extant; or, if 
portions of them were still preserved, whether any person, 
however learned in other respects, might be capable of under- 
standing their obsolete dialect. It was believed too, that, if a 
Bréhmana really possessed the Indian scriptures, his religious 
prejudices would nevertheless prevent his imparting the holy 
knowledge to any but a regenerate Hindu. These notions, 
supported by popular tales, were cherished long after the 
Vedas had been communicated to Déré Shukoh, and parts 
of them translated into the Persian language by him, or for 
his uso.? The doubts were not finally abandoned until Colonel 
Polier obtained from Jaipir a transcript of what purported to 
be a complete copy of the Vedas, and which he deposited 
in the British Museum. About the same time Sir Robert 
Chambers collected at Benares numerous fragments of the 
Indian seripture: General Martine, at a later period, obtained 
copies of some parts of it; and Sir William Jones was suc- 
cessful in procuring valuable portions of the Vedas, and in 

+ [Professor Whitney has contributed the notes which follow at the end of this 
Essay on the Vedas.] 


2 Extracts have also been translated into the Hindi Inngunge; but it does not 
appear upon what occasion this version into the vulgar dialect was made, 
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translating several curious passages from one [10] of them! 
T have been atill more fortunate in collecting at Benares the 
text and commentary of a large portion of these celebrated 
books; and, without waiting to examine them more completely 
than has been yet practicable, I shall here attempt to give a 
brief explanation of what they chiefly contain. 

It is well known that the original Veda is believed by the 
Hindus to have been revealed by Brahmé, and to have been 
preserved by tradition, until it was arranged in its present 
order by a sage, who thence obtained the surname of Vy4sa, 
or Vedavyasa: that is, compiler of the Vedas, He distributed 
the Indian scripture into four parts, which are severally en- 
titled Rich, Yajus, Sdman, and A’tharvana ; and each of which 
bears the common denomination of Veda. 

Mr, Wilkins and Sir William Jones were led, by the con- 
sideration of several remarkable passages, to suspect that the 
fourth is more modern than the other three, It is certain 
that Manu, like others among the Indian lawgivers, always 
speaks of three only, aud has barely alladed to the A’tharrana,? 
without however terming it a Veda, Passages of the Indian 
scripture itself seem to support the inference: for the fourth 
Veda is not mentioned in the passage cited by me in a former 
essay’ from the white Yajus;* nor in the following text, quoted 
from the Indian scripture by the commentator of the Bich. 

[11] “The Rigreda originated from fire; the Yajurveda 
from air; and the Sdmaveda from the sun.”> 


1 Seo Preface to Manu, page vi. and the works of Sir Willism Jones, vol. vi. 

2 Manu, chap. 11, v. 33. 

> Besay Second, om Religions Ceremonies, See Aniatic Researches, vol. vii, 
p. 261. 

« From the Slet chapter; which, together with the preceding chapter (30th), 
relates to the Purushamedha, a type of the allegorical immolation of Nérayaps, or 
of Brohmé in that character. 

® Mann alludes to this fabulous origin of the Vedas (chap. 2. ¥. 23). Tia 
commentator, MedhAtithi, explains it by remarking that the Rigveda opons with 
a hymn to fires and the Fajurvede with one in which air is mentiouod. But 
Kulldkabhatta has recourse to the renovations of the universe. “In one Kalpa, 
the Vedas proceeded from fire, nir, and the sun; in another, from Brahm, at his 
allegorical immolation.” 
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Arguments in support of this opinion might be drawn even 
from popular dictionaries ; for Amarasinha notices only three 
Vedas, and mentions the A’tharcana without giving it the 
asme denomination. It is, however, probable, that some 
portion at least of the A’tharrana is aa ancient as the com- 
pilation of the three others; and its name, like theirs, is 
anterior to Vydsa’s arrangement of them: but the same must 
be admitted in regard to the Itihdsa and Purdnas, which 
constitute a fifth Veda, as the A’tharcana does a fourth. 

It would, indeed, be vain to quote in proof of this point 
the Purdues themselves, which always enumerate four Vedas, 
and state the Lfikdsa and Purdnas as a fifth; since the an- 
tiquity of some among the Purdnas now extant is nore than 
questionable, and the authenticity of any one in particular 
does not appear to be as yet sufficiontly established. It would 
be as useless to cite the Mendike and Tdpantya Upanishads, 
in which the Atharra-cedu is enumerated among the scripturea, 
and in one of which the number of four Vedas is expressly 
affirmed: for both these Upanishads appertain to the A’thar- 
vana itself, ‘Ihe mention of the sago Atharvan in various 
Places throughout the Vedas? proves nothing ; and even a text 
of the Pajureede,? where he is named in contrast with the 
Rich, Yajus, and Séman, and their supplement or Bréhmana, 
[12] is not decisive, But a very unexceptionable passage 
may be adduced, which the commentator of the Rich has 
quoted for a different purpose from the Chhdndogya Upanishad, 
a portion of the Séman, In it, Nérada, having solicited in- 
struction from Sanatkuméra, and being interrogated by him 
aa to the extent of his previous knowledge, says, “I have 
Jearnt the Rigveda, the Yajurreda, the Sdmaveda, the A’thar- 
tana, [which is] the fourth, the Jtihdsa and Purdya, [which 
are] a fifth, and [grammar, or] the Veda of Vedas, the ob- 
sequies of the manes, the art of computation, the knowledge 
of omens, the revolutions of periods, the intention of speech 

+ Vide Fades passim. 2 In the Taittirlys Upanishad, 
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[or art of reasoning], the maxims of ethics, the divine science 
(or construction of scripture], the sciences appendant on 
holy writ [or accentuation, prosody, and religious rites], the 
adjuration of spirits, the art of the soldier, the science of 
astronomy, the charming of serpents, the science of demigods 
[or musie and mechanical arts]: all this have I studied ; yet 
do I only know the text, and have no knowledge of the soul.”! 

From this, compared with other passages of less authority, 
and with the received notions of the Hindus themselves, it 
appears that the Rich, Yajus, and Sdman, are the three 
principal portions of the Veda; that the A’tharvana is com- 
monly admitted as a fourth; and that divers mythological 
poems, entitled Ititdsa and Purdnas, are reckoned a sup-[13]} 
plement to the scripture, and as such constitute a fifth Veda? 

The true reason why the three first Vedas are often men- 
tioned without any notice of the fourth must be sought, not 
in their different origin and antiquity, but in the difference of 
their use and purport, Prayers employed at solemn rites, 
called yajnas, have been placed in the three principal Vedas: 
those which are in prose are named Yajus; such as are in 

1 Chhdndogya Upanishad, ob. 7, § 1. I insert the wholo passage, because it 
contains an ample enumeration of the sciences. The names by which grammar 
and the rest are indicated in the original tort are obseure; but the annotations of 
S'ankara explain them. This, like any other portion of a Veda where it is itself 
named (for a few other instances occur), must of course be more mudern than 
another part to which the name had been previously assigned. It will hereafter 
be shown that the Faias are @ compilation of prayers, called mantraa ; with a 
collection of precepts and maxims, entitled Briémana, from which Inst portion 
the Upanishad is extracted. The prayers are properly the Vedas, and apparently 
preceded the Brdhmana. 

2 When the study of the Indian scriptures was more general than at present, 
especially among the Brdhmancs of Kanyaknbja, learned priesta derived titles 
from the number of Vedas with which they were conversant. Since every priest 
‘was bound to study one Veda, no title was derivod from the fulfilment of that 
duty; but 2 person who had studied two Vedas was surnamed Duwired! ; onc who 
was conversant with three, Zrivedi ; and ove versed in four, Chaturvedi: as the 
mythological poems were only figuratively called a Veda, no distinction appcars to 
have been derived from « knowledge of them in addition to the four sor/pturas. 
The titles above mentioned have become the surnames of families among the 


Brikmans of Kanoj, and are corrapted by vulgar pronunciation into Dobe, Tiveire, 
and Chawde, 
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metre are denominated Rich; and some, which are intended 
to be chanted, are called Sdman: and these names, as dis- 
tinguishing different portions of the Vedas, are anterior to 
their separation in Vydsa’s compilation. But the A’tharcana 
not being used at the religious ceremonies above mentioned, and 
containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites concili- 
ating the deities, and as improcations on enemies, is essentially 
different from the other Vedas; as is remarked by the author 
of an clementary treatise on the classification of the Indian 
acionces." 

But different schools of priests have admitted some varia- 
tions in works which appear under the same title. This cir- 
cumstance is accounted for by the commentators on the Vedas, 
who relate the following story taken from Purdnas [14] and 
other authorities. Vyésa having compiled and arranged the 
seriptures, theogonios, and mythological pooms, taught tho 
several Vedas to as many disciples: riz. the Jtich to Paila, 
the Yajus to Vaisampéyana, and the Sdman to Jaimini; as 
also the A’tharvana to Sumantu, and the Jtihisa and Purdnas 
to Sita, These disciples instracted their respective pupils, 
who, becoming teachers in their turn, communicated the know- 
ledge to their own disciples; until at length, in the progress 
of successive instruction, so great variations erept inte the 
text, or into the manner of reading and reciting it, and into 
the no less sacred precepts for its use and application, that 
eloven hundred ditferent schools of scriptural knowledge arose. 

Tho soveral Sunkitds, or collections of prayers in each Veda, 
as received in these numerous schools or variations, more or 
less considerable, admitted by them either in the arrangement 
of the whole text (including prayers and precepts), or in re- 
gard to particular portions of it, constituted the S’dkids, or 
branches of cach Veda. Tradition, preserved in the Purdnas, 
reckons sixteen Sanhifds of the Rigreda; eighty-six of the 
Fajus, or including those which branched from a aecond re- 

1 Madhasddana-saraswati, in the Prasticinasheda, 
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velation of this Veda, a hundred and one; and not less than 
a thousand of the Sdmaveda, besides nine of the A’tharvana. 
But treatises on the study of the Veda reduce the S'dkhda of 
the Rich to five; and those of the Yajus, including both 
revelations of it, to eighty-six. 

The progress by which (to use tho language of the Purdnas) 
the tree of science put forth its numerous branches is thus 
related. Paila taught the Rigreda, or Bahvrich, to two 
disciples, Bashkala and Indrapramati. The first, also called 
Bashkali, was the editor of a Sanhitd, or [15] collection of 
prayers, and a Sdkhé bearing his name still subsists: it is said 
to have first branched into four schools; afterwards into three 
others. Indrapramati communicated his knowledge to his 
own son Méndukeya, by whom a Sanhité was compiled, and 
from whom one of the S’ékhds has derived its name. Veda- 
mitra, surnamed Sékalya, studied under the same teacher, and 
gave a complete collection of prayers: it is still extant; but is 
said to have given origin to five varied editions of the same 
text, The two other and principal Skids of the Rich are 
those of Xswaldyana and Sinkhéyana, or perhaps Kaushitaki: 
but the Vishnu-purdna omits them, and intimates that Séka- 
parni, a pupil of Indrapramati, gave the third varied edition 
from this teacher, and was also the author of the Wirukta. if 
so, he is the same with Yéska. His school seems to have 
been subdivided by the formation of three others derived from 
his disciples. 

The Vajus, or Adhwaryu, consists of two different Vedas, 
which have separately branched out into various S‘dkhds. To 
explain the names by which both are distinguished, it is 
necessary to notice a legend, which is gravely related in the 
Purdénas and the commentaries on the Veda. 

The Yajus, in its original form, was at first taught by 
Vaisampayana to twenty-seven pupils, At thie time, having 

) ‘The authorities om which this is stated are chiefly the Vishnu-purciva, part 3, 


chap. 4, and the Fijayarilées on the study of scripture; also the Charaparyisha, 
on the S'ikhds of the Vedas. 
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and Kriti, one of his pupils, had twenty-four disciples, by 
whom, and by their followers, the other schools were founded. 
Most of them are now lost; and, according [18] to a legend, 
were destroyed by the thunderbolt of Indra, The principal 
Sdkhd now subsisting is that of the Randyantyas, including 
seven subdivisions; one of which is entitled Kauthumt, as 
above mentioned, and comprehends six distinet schools. That 
of the Zalavakdras, likewise, is extant, at least, in part: as 
will be shown in speaking of tho Upanishads, 

Tho Atharva-ceda was taught by Sumantu to his pupil 
Kabandha, who divided it between Devadaréa and Pathya. 
The first of these has given name to the S‘dkhd entitled 
Devadarst; a3 Pippalada, the last of his four disciples, has 
to the Sdkhdé of the Paippalddis, Another branch of the 
Atharvana derives its appellation from Saunaka, the third of 
Pathya’s pupils. The rest are of less note. 

Such is the brief history of the Ved« deducible from the 
authorities before cited, But those numerous Skids did not 
differ so widely from each other as might be inferred from the 
inention of an equal naniber of Sauhitds, or distinct collections 
of texts, In general, the various schools of the same Veda 
soem to have used the same assemblage of prayers; they 
differod more iu their copies of the precepts or Brddmanas ; 
and somo recvived into their canon of scripture portions which 
do not appear to have been acknowledged by others. Yet 
tho chief difference seems always to have been the use of 
particular rituals taught in aphorisins (si¢ras) adopted by 
each echool; and thesc do not constitute a portion of the 
Veda, but, like grammar and astronomy, are placed among 
its appendages, 

It may be here proper to remark that each Veda consists 
of two parts, denominated the Mautras aud the Bréhmanas, 
or prayers and precepts. The complete collection of the 
hymns, prayers, aud invocations, belonging to one Veda, is 
entitled its Sanhita. Every other portion of Indian [19] 
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seripture is included under the general head of divinity (Bréh- 
mana). This comprises precepts which inculcate religious 
duties, maxims which explain these precepta, and argumente 
which relate to theology.! But, in the present arrangement 
of the Vedas, the portion which contains passages called Brah- 
manaa, includes many which are strictly prayers or Mantras. 
The theology of the Indian scripture comprehending the 
argumentative portion entitled Veddnta is contained in tracts 
denominated Upanishads, some of which are portions of the 
Brdéhmana properly so called, others are found only in a 
detached form, and one is a part of a Sanhitd itself: 


Ow THE Ricvepa. 


The Sanhitd of the first Veda* contains mantras, or prayers, 
which for the most part are encomiastic, as the name of the 
Rigveda implies.* This collection is divided into eight parts 
{ashtaka), each of which is subdivided into as many lectures 
(adhydya). Another mode of division [20] also runs through 
the volume, distinguishing ten books (mandala), which are 
subdivided into more than a hundred chapters (anuedika), and 
comprise a thousand hymns or invocations (siik¢a). A further 
subdivision of more than two thousand sections (carga) is 
conimon to both methods; and the whole contains above ten 
thousand verses, or rather stanzas, of various measures, 





} ‘The explanation here given is taken from the Prasthdna-bieda, 

2 I have several copies of it, with the corresponding index for the S'dkalys 
S'ékha ; and also an excellent commentary by Styanichirys, In another col- 
lection of mantras, belonging to the Aiwaldyant S'ckhd of this Veda, I find the 
‘iret few sections of each leoture agree with the other copies, but tho rest of the 
wections are omitted. I question whether it be intended 2s 8 complete copy for 
that S‘dkhd, 

3 Derived from the verb rick, ‘to laud’; and properly signifying any prayer oF 
hymn in which » deity is prained. As those are mostly in verse, the term be- 
‘comes also applicable to such passages of any Veda as are reducible to measure, 
according to the rules of prosody. ‘The first Veda, in Vyasa's compilation, come 
Prchending most of theso texts, is called the Rigveda ; or as expressed in the 
Commentary on the Inder, “ because it abounds with such texts {rick).” 


vou, m. [xesare 1] 2 
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On examining this voluminous compilation, a systematical 
arrangement is readily perceived. Successive chapters, and 
even entire books, comprise hymns of a single author; invo- 
eations, too, addressed to the same deities, hymns relating to 
Yike eubjocts, and prayers intended for similar occasions, are 
frequently classed together. This requires explanation. 

In a regular perusal of the Veda, which is enjoined to 
all pricets, and which is much practised by Mahrattas and 
Telingas, the student or reader is required to notice, especially, 
the author, subject, metre, aud purpose of each mantra, or 
invocation. To understand the meaning of the passage is 
thought less important. ‘The institutors of the Hindu system 
have indeed recommended the study of the sense; but they 
have inculcated with cqual strennousness, and moro success, 
attention to the name of the Jixti or person by whom the 
text was first uttered, the deity to whom it is addressed, or 
tho subject to which it relates, and also its rhythm or metre, 
and its purpose, or the religious ceremony at whieh it should 
be uxed, The practice of modern priests is conformable with 
these maxims, Like the A’oran among the Muhammadans, 
the Veda is put into the hands of children in the first period of 
their education ; and continues afterwards to be read by rote, 
for the sake of the words, without comprehension of the sense. 

Accordingly the Veda is recited in various superstitions 
modea: word by word, eithor simply disjoining them, or [21] 
clse repeating the words alternately, backwards and forwards, 
once or oftener. Copies of the Rigreda and Fajus (for the 
Sdmareda ia chanted ouly) are prepared for these and other 
modes of recital, and are called Puda, rama, Jatd, Ghana, 
ote, But the various ways of inverting the text are restricted, 
as it should appear, to the principal Vedas; that is, to the 
original editions of the Rigreda and Fajue: while the sub- 
sequent editions, in which the text or the arrangement of it 
is varied, being therefore deemed subordinate Sdkhda, should 
be repeated only in a simple mauner. 
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It seems here necessary to justify my interpretation of what 
is called the “ Rishi of a mantra.” The last term has been 
thought to signify an incantation rather than ® prayer: and, 
so far aa supernatural efficacy is ascribed to the mere recital 
of the words of a manfra, that interpretation is sufficiently 
accurate; and, as such, it is undoubtedly applicable to the 
unmeaning incantations of the Mantra-sdstra, or Tantras and 
A’'gamas. But the origin of the term is certainly different. 
Its derivation from a verb, which signifies ‘to speak privately," 
is readily explained by the injunction for meditating the text 
of the Veda, or reciting it inaudibly: and the import of any 
mantra in the Indian seriptures is generally found to be a 
prayer, containing either a petition to a deity, or else thanks- 
giving, praise, and adoration. 

The Zishi or saint of a mantra is defined, both in the index 
of the Rigreda and by commentators, “he by whom it is 
spoken: ” as the Deratd, or deity, is “that which is therein 
mentioned.” In the index to the Vajasuneyi Yajurveda, the 
Rishi is interpreted “the seer or rememberer” of the text ; 
and the Deratd is said to be “contained in the prayer; or 
[named]} at the commencement of it; or [indicated as] the 
deity, who shares the oblation or [22] the praise.” Con- 
formably with these definitions, the deity that is lauded or 
supplicated in the prayer is its Derafd; but in a few passages, 
which contain neither petition nor adoration, the subject is 
considered as the deity that is spoken of, For example, the 
praise of generosity is the Deeafd of many entire hymus 
addressed to princes, from whom gifts were received by the 
authors, 

The Rishi, or speaker, is of course rarely mentioned in the 
mantra itself; but in some instances he does name himself. 
A few passages, too, among the mantras of the Veda are in 
the form of dialogue; and, in such cases, the discoursers were 
alternately considered as Rishi and Deratd. In general, the 
person to whom the passage was revealed, or according to 
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another gloss, by whom its use and application was first dis- 
covered,! is called the Rishi of that mantra. He is evidently 
then the author of the prayer; notwithstanding the assertions 
of the Hindus, with whom it is an article of their creed, that 
the Vedas were composed by no human author. It must be 
understood, therefore, that in affirming the primeval existence 
of their seriptures, they deny these works to be the original 
composition of the editor (Vyasa), but believe them to have 
been gradually revealed to inspired writers. 

The names of the respective authors of each passage are 
preserved in the Anukrumani, or explanatory table of contents, 
which has been handed down with the Vedu it[23]self, and 
of which the authority is unquestioned? According to this 
index, Viswétmitra is author of all the hymms contained in 
the third book of the Ztiyreda ; as Bharadwaja is, with rare 
exceptions, the couiposer of those collected in the sixth book ; 
Vasishtha, in the seventh; Gritsamada, in the seeond; Vama- 
deva, in the fourth; and Budha* aud other descendants of 
Atri, in tho fifth. But, in the remaining books of this Veda, 
the authors are inore various: among these, besides Agastya, 
Kasyapa son of Marichi, Angiras, Jamadagni son of Bhrigu, 
Pardsara father of Vyésa, Gotama and hiy son Nodhas, 
Vrihaspati, Narada, and other celebrated Indian saints, the 





nutiuns of passages iu seripture; and his comtucntators concur with those 

Fusia io the es wn ese given, By Rishi is generally menmt the 
tupprsed inspired writer; sometimes, however, the incugined inepirer is called the 
Rishi or saiut of ext; aud at other times, as abuve nutived, the diahgiat or 
apraker of the sentence. 

* It appears from a ige it the Syeya-ritusa, as alsu from the Veda-dipa, or 
ary on the Mujuseweyi, as well as from the index itself, that 
ry ce ocknowledged author wf the index to the white Faine. That 
of the Migreda is ascribed hy the eummentazor to the same K&tyiyana, papil of 
S'xunaka, The several indexes of the Tu/a contribute to the preservation of the 
genuine text ; expecially where the metre, uf the number of syllables, is stated, as 
is generally the exse. 

3 Firat of the name, and progenitor of the race of kings called ‘children of the 
woon,’ 
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most conspicuous are Kanwa, and his numerous descendants, 
Medhatithi, ete.; Madhuchhandas, and others among the 
posterity of Viéwimitra ; SunahSepha son of Ajigarta; Kutsa, 
Hirapyastépa, Savya, and other descendants of Angiras; 
besides many other saints, among the posterity of person- 
ages above mentioned. 

It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal birth 
(for instance, five sons of the king Vrishégir; and Tryaruna 
and Trasadasyu, who were themselves kings) are mentioned 
among the authors of the hymns which constitute this Veda: 
and the text itself, in some places, actually points, and in 
others obviously alludes, to [24] monarchs, whose names are 
familiar in the Indian heroie history, As this fact may 
contribute to fix the age in which the Veda was composed, 
I shall here notice such passages of this tendency as have yet 
fallen under my observation. 

The fifth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first book 
is spoken by an ascetic named Kakshivat, in praise of the 
munificence of Swanaya, who had conferred immense gifts on 
him. The subject is continued in the sixth hymn, and 
concludes with a very strange dialogue between the king 
Bhavayavya and his wife Romaé4, daughter of Vrihaspati. 
It should be remarked, concerning Kakshivat, that his mother 
Usij was bondmaid of King Anga’s queen. 

The eighth book opens with an invocation which alludes 
to a singular legend. Asanga, son of Playoga, and his suc- 
cessor on the throne, was metamorphosed into a woman ; but 
retrieved his sex through the prayers of Medhy&tithi, whom 
he therefore rewarded most liberally. In this hymn he is 
introduced praising his own munificence; and, towards the 
close of it, his wife Saéwati, daughter of Angiras, exulta in 
his restoration to manhood, 

The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings Vi- 
bhindu, Pékasthéman (son of Kurayéna), Kuranga, Kaéu 
(son of Chedi), and Tirindira (son of Parasu), who had 
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eeverally bestowed eplendid gifts on the respective authors 
of these thankagivings. In the third chapter of the game 
book, the seventh hymn commends the generosity of Trasa- 

dasyu, the grandson of Méndhétyi. The fourth chapter opens 
with an invocation containing praises of the liberality of 
Chitra; and the fourth hymn of the same chapter celebrates 
Varu, son of Sush&mman. 

In the first chapter of the tenth book there is a hymn to 
water, spoken by a king named Sindhadwipa, the son of 
Ambarisha, Tho fourth chapter contains several pas-[25] 
sages, from tho fifteenth to the eighteenth sékta, which 
allude to a remarkable legend. Asawéati, son or descendant 
of Ikshwéku, had deserted his former priests aud employed 
othora: the forsaken Bréhmanas recited incantations for his 
destruction: his new priests, however, not ovly counteracted 
their evil desigus, but retaliated on them, aud caused the 
death of oue of those Brddmanas: the rest recited these 
prayers fur their own preservation, and for the revival of 
their companion, 

‘The fifth chapter opens with a hymn which alludes to 
a story respecting Nébhdnedishtha, son of Manu, who was 
excluded from participation with his brethren in the paternal 
inheritance. The legend itself is told in the Attareya Bréh- 
mana,! or second portion of the Zigreda. 

Atmong other hymns by royal authors in the subsequent 
chapters of the teuth book of the Sankitd, I remark one by 
Méndhétri, son of Yuvanéswa, and another by Sivi, son of 
Usinara, a third by Vasumauas, sou of Robidaswa, and a 
fourth by Pratardana, son of Divodasa, king of Kasi. 

The deities invoked appear, on » cursory inspection of the 
Feda, to be as various as the authors of the prayers addressed 
to them: but, according to the most ancient annotations on 
the Indian scripture, those numerous names of persons and. 
things are all resolvable into different titles of three deities, 

1 In the second Jecture and fourteenth section of the fifth book. 
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and ultimately of one god. The Nighantu, or glossary of the 
Vedas, concludes with three lists of names of deities: the 
first comprising such as are deemed synonymous with fire; 
the second, with air; and the third, with the gun. In the 
last. part of the Mirukta, which entirely relates to deities, 
it is twice asserted that there are [26] but. three gods; 
‘Tisra eva devatéh.’* Tho further inference, that these 
intend but one deity, is supported by many passages in the 
Veda; and is very clearly aud concisely stated in the be 
ginning of the index to the Rigreda, on tho authority of the 
Nirukta and of the Veda itself, 

* Yasya edkyam, sa rishir; yd tenochyate, sd devatd; yad 
akshara-parimdnam, tach chhando. Arthepsava rishayo devataé 
chhandobhir abkyadhdvan. 

‘Tisra eva devatih; Ashity-antariksha-dyu-sthénd, agnir 
vdyuh sirya ity: evam eydhritayah proktd cyastéh ; sanas- 
tdndm prajdpatir. Onkarah sarvadecatyah, pérameshthyo vd, 
brdhmo, daico vd, ddhydtmikas. Tut-tatsthdnd anyds tad- 
vibhitayak ; karma-prithaktwdd dhi prithag-abhidhdna-stutayo 
bhacanty: ekaiva vd mahan dtma devatd ; ea sirya ity dchak- 
shate; sa hi sarca-bhitdtmd, Tad uktam rishind: “adrya dtmé 
jagatas tasthushaé cheti.” Tad-rilhitayo nya devatds. Tad apy 
etad rishinoktam; “Indram Mitram Varunam Agnim Shur 

“The Rishi [of any particular passage} is he whose speech 
it ig; and that which is thereby addressed, is the deity [of the 
text]: and the number of syllables constitutes the metre [of 
the prayer}. Sages (Rishis) solicitous of [attaining} particular 
objects, have approached the Gods with [prayers composed in} 
metre, 





1 Nighanfu, ot frat part of the Nirukte, 0. 6. 

7 In the fit and eighth sections of the twelfth chapter, or lecture, of the 
giomary and illustrations of the Veda, The Nirukta consists of three parts. 
The first, glossary, a2 above mentioned, comprises five short chapters or lectures; 
the necond, entitled aigama, ot the first balf of the Nirudta, properly #0 callod, 
contista of six long chapters; and the third, entitled Dsivata, or second half of 
the proper Nirukte, contains eight more. Tho chapter bere cited is marked as 
the twelfth, inalnding the glousary, or soventh exclusive of it, 
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‘The deities are only three: whose places are, the earth, 
[27] the intermediate rogion, and heaven: [namely] fire, air, 
and the ann, They are pronounced to be [the deities} of the 
mysterious names? severally; and (Prajépati) the lord of 
creatures is [tho deity} of them collectively, The syllable 
Om intonds every deity: it belongs to (Parameshtht) him who 
dwells in tho supreme abode: it appertains to (Brahma) the 
vast ono; to (Deew) God; to (Adhydimd) the superintending 
soul, Other deities belonging to those several regions are 
portions of the [three} Gods; for they are variously named 
and described, on account of their different operations: but 
[iu fact] there is only one deity, tHE GREAT souL (Makin 
dtm), Ho is called the sun; for he is the soul of all beings: 
[and] that is declared by the sage, “tho sun is the soul of 
Cjagat) what moves, and of (faathushas) that which is fixed.” 
Other deities are portions of him: and that is expressly de- 
elared by the text):? “The wise call fire, Indra, Mitra, and 
Varuna;” cte."3 

This passago of the Anukramani is partly abridged from 
tho Mirukta (c, 12), and partly taken from the Bréhmana 
of the Veda, It shows (what is also deducible from texts of 
the Indian scriptures, translated in the present and former 
esanys), that the ancient Hinda religion, as founded on the 
Indian seriptures, recognizes but one God, yet not sufficiently 
discriminating the creature from the creator. 

The subjects and uses of the prayers contained in the [28] 
Veda Aiffer more than the deities which are invoked, or the 
titles by which they are addressed. Every line is replete 


1 Bhar, dhuead, and near ; called the Tydhpitiz. See Manu, ¢. 27.76, In 
the original text, the nominative case is here used for the genitive; as is remarked 
by the Commentator on this passage. Such irregularities are frequent in the 
Tedas themselves. 

+ Rishi bere signifies text (not sage). Seo Haradatts, Bhettoji, etc. and 
Papini, 8, iL 186. 

3 Nirwktm, ¢. 12, § 6, The remainder of the pamago that is here briefly cited 
by the author of the Index identifies fre with the great and only soul. 
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with allusions to mythology, and to the Indian notions of the 
divine nature and of celestial spirits. For the innumerable 
ceremonies to be performed by a householder, and atill more 
for those endless rites enjoined to hermits and ascetics, a 
choice of prayers is offered in every stage of the celebration. 
It may be here sufficient to observe, that Indra, or the firma- 
ment, fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the spirits, the 
atmosphere and the earth, are the objects most frequently 
addressed: and the various and repeated sacrifices with fire, 
and the drinking of the milky juice of the moon-plant or acid 
asclepias,? furnish abundant occasion for numerous prayers 
adapted to the many stages of those religious rites. I shall, 
therefore, select for remark such prayers as seem most singa- 
lar, rather than such as might appear the fairest specimens of 
this Veda. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the first book there are two 
hymns ascribed to Kutsa, and also to Trita, son of water. 
Three ascetics, brothers it should seem, since they are named 
in another portion of the Veda as (A’ptya) sons of water (ap), 
were oppressed with thirst while travelling in a sandy desert. 
At length they found a well, and one of [29] them descended 
into it and thence lifted water for hia companions; but the 
ungrateful brothers stole his effects and Jeft him in the well, 
covering it with a heavy cart-wheel. In his distress he pro- 
nounced the hymns in question. It appears from the text 
that Kutsa also was once in similar distress, and pronounced 
the same or a similar invocation: and, for thia reason, the 

' Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified heroos (as in the Purdpes), 
but one which personifies tho elements and planets, and which peoples heaven 
and the world below with various orders of 

I observe, however, in many places, the ground-work of legends which aro 
familiar in mythological poems: such, for example, ua the demon Vritra alain by 
Indra, who ia thence surnamed Vritrahan; but I do not remark anything that 
corresponds with the favourite legends of those sects which worship either the 
Linga or Sakti, or else Réms or Krishna, 1 except some detached portions, tho 
— of which eppears doubtful; as will be shown towards the close of 


* Soma-laté, Asolopisa sciia, or Cynanchum viminsle, 
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hymns have been placed, by the compiler of the Veda, among 
those of which Kutsa is the author. 

The twenty-third chapter of the same book commences with 
a dialogue between Agastya, Indra, and the Maruts; and 
the remainder of that, with the whole of the twenty-fourth 
chapter, comprises twenty-six hymus addressed by Agastya 
to those divinities, and to the Aéwins, fire, the sun, and 
somo other deities. The last of these hymns was uttered 
by Agastya, under the apprehension of poison, and is dirveted 
by rituals to be used as an incantation against the effects 
of venom. Other incantations, applicable tu the same pur- 
pose, occur in various parts of the Feda; for example, a 
prayer by Vasishtha for preservation from poison (book 7, 
ch. 3, h. 17). 

The third book, distributed into five chapters, contains 
invocations by Viswémitra, son of Géthin and grandson of 
Kasika, The last hymn, or sé4¢a, in this book, cousists of 
six prayers, one of which includes the celebrated Gdyatri. 
This romarkable text is repeated more than ouce in other 
Vedas; but since Viswamitra is acknowledged to be the Ztishi 
to whom it was first revealed, it appears that its proper and 
original place is in this hymm. T therefore subjoin a trans- 
lation of the prayer which contains it, as also the preceding 
one (buth of which are addressed to the sun), for the sake of 
exhibiting the Indian priest’s confession of faith, with its 
context ; after having, in former essays, given more than one 
version of it apart from the [80] rest of the text. The other 
prayers contained in the same sédfa, being addressed to other 
deities, are here omitted. 

‘This new and excellent praise of thee, O splendid, playfal, 
sun (Péshan)! is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this 
ay speech; approach this craving mind, as a fond man seeks 
a woman. May that sun (Pushan), who contemplates and 
looks into all worlds, be our protector. 

‘Lar US MEDITATE.ON THE ADORABLE LIGHT OF THE DIVINE 
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RoLER (Saoityi):) may rr GUIDE OUR INTELLECTS. Desirous 
of food, we solicit the gift of the splendid sun (Savitri), who 
should be studiously worshipped. Venerable men, guided 
by the understanding, salute the divine sun (Sacifri) with 
oblations and praise.’ 

The last two hymns in the third chapter of the 7th book 
are remarkable, as being addressed to the guardian apirit of 
a dwelling-house, and used as prayers to be recited with 
oblations on building a house. The legend belonging to the 
second of these hymns is singular: Vasishtha coming at night 
to the house of Varuna (with the intention of sleeping there, 
say some; but as others affirm, with the design of stealing 
grain to appease his hunger after a fast of three days), was 
assailed by the house-dog. He uttered this prayer, or in- 
cantation, to Iay asleep the dog, who was barking at and 
attempting to bite lim. A literal version of the firat of those 
hymns is here subjoined : 

‘Guardian of this abode! be acquainted with us; be to us a 
wholesome dwelling ; afford us what we ask of thee, and grant 
happiness to our bipeda and quadrupeds, Guardian of this 
house! increase both ua and our wealth, Moon! [31] while 
thou art friendly, may we, with our kine and our horsea, be 
exempted from decrepitude: guard us as a father protects his 
offspring, Guardian of this dwelling! may we be united with 
a happy, delightful, and melodious abode afforded by thee: 
guard our wealth now under thy protection, or yet in ex- 
peetaney, and do thou defend us,’ 

The fourth hymn in the fourth chapter concludes with a 
prayer to Rudra, which being used with oblations after a fast 
of three days, is supposed to insure a happy life of » hundred 
years. In the sixth chapter three hymns occur, which being 
recited with worship to the sun, are believed to occasion a fall 

1 Sayanichirya, the commentator whoee gloss is here followed, coasiders thie 
Pamage to admit of two interpretations: ‘the light, or Brahma, constituting tho 


eplendour of the sapreme ruler or creator of the universe,’ or ‘the light, or orb, of 
the apleadid sun.’ 
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of rain after the lapse of five days. The two first are aptly 
addressed to a cloud; and the third is so to frogs, because 
these had croaked while Vasishtha recited the preceding 
prayers, which circumstance he accepted as 4 good omen. 

The sixth chapter of the tenth book closes with two hymns, 
the prayer of which is the destruction of enemies, and which 
are used at sacrifices for that purpose. 

The seventh chapter opens with a hymn, in which Saryé, 
surnamed Savitri, the wife of the moon,! is made the speaker ; 
as Dakshing, daughter of Prajépati, and Juhé, daughter of 
Brahma, are in subsequent chapters? A very singular pas- 
sage occurs in another place, containing a dialogue between 
Yama and his twin-sister Ya[32]mun4, whom he endeavours 
to seduce; but his offers aro rejected by her with virtuous 
expostulation. 

Near the close of the tenth chapter, a hymn in a very 
different style of composition is spoken by Véch, daughter of 
Ambhrina, in praise of herself as the supreme and universal 
soul? ich, it should be observed, signifies speech ; and she 
is the active power of Brahma, proceeding from him. The 
following is a literal version of this hymn, which is expounded 
by the commontator consistently with the theological doc- 
trinea of the Vedas, 

‘Trango with the Rudras, with the Vasus, with the A‘dit- 
yas, and with the Vidwederas. I aphold both the sun and 
the ocean [Mitra and Varuna}, the firmament [Indra} and 

1 This marriage is noticed in the Aitareya Brdhmena, where the second lecture 
of the fourth hook opens in this manner; ‘Prajapati gave bis daughter, Siryh 
Savitri, to Suma, the king.’ The well-known legend in tho Purdeas, concerning 
the marriage of Soma with the daughters of Daksha, seems to be founded on this 
story ia the Tatas, 

4 Yn the introduction fo the index, these, together with other goddences, who 
are reokoued anthors of holy texts, are epumersted and distinguished by the 
appellation of Brahmenidiné, An inspired writer is, in the masculine, termed 
Brakmacddin, 

+ Towards the end of the Vriked-dranyaks, Vich is mentioned as receiving « 


revelation from Ambhigi, whe obtained it from the sun: but here she herself bears 
the almost similar patronymic, Ambbrink. 
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fire, and both the Aéwins. I support the moon [Soma] 
destroyer of foes; and [the sun entitled] Twashtri, Pashan, 
or Bhaga. I grant wealth to the honest votary who performs 
sacrifices, offers oblations, and satisfies {the deities]. Me, 
who am the queen, the conferrer of wealth, the possessor of 
knowledge, and first of such as merit worship, the gods render, 
universally, present everywhere, and pervader of all beings, 
He who eats food through me, as he who seea, who breathes, 
or who hears, through me, yet knows me not, is lost; hear 
then the faith which I pronounce. Even I declare this self, 
who is worshipped by gods and men: I make strong whom I 
choose; I make him Brahma, holy and wise. For Rudra I 
bend the bow, to slay the demon, foe of Brahm4; for the 
people I make war [on their foes]; and I pervade heaven and 
earth, 1 bore the father on the head of this [universal mind}, 
and [33] my origin is in the midst of the ocean ;! and there- 
fore do J pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with my 
form. Originating all beings, I pass like the breeze; I am 
above this heaven, beyond this carth; and what is the great 
one, that am I.’ 

‘The tenth chapter closes with a hymn to night; and the 
eleventh begins with two hymns relative to the creation of the 
world. Another on this subject was translated in a former 
essay:* it is the last hymn but one in the Rigreda, and the 
author of it is Aghamarshana (a son of Madhuchhandas), 
from whom it takes the name by which it is generally cited, 
The other hymns, of which a version is here subjoined, are 
not ascribed to any ascertained author. Prajapati, surnamed 


1 Heaven, or the sky, is the father; as expressly declared in another place: and 
the sky is prodteed froma mind, according to onc more passage of the Padus, Ita 
birth is therefore placed on the head of the supreme mind. The commentator 
suggests three interpretations of the sequel of the stanzr: ‘my parent, the holy 
-Ambhrige, is in the midst of the ocean ;' or, ‘my origin, the sentient deity, is in 
aters, which constitute the bodies of the gods;" or, ‘the sentient gud, who ix 
in the midst of the waters; which pervade intellect, is my origin. 

oon the fst Emay on the Religioas Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiatic 
Researches, vol. ¥. p. 361. 
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Parameshthi, and his son Yajna, are stated as the original 
speakers, Tut of these names, one is a title of the primeval 
spirit, and the other seems to allude to the allegorical im- 
molation of Brahma. 

I. ‘Then was there no entity, nor non-entity; no world, 
nor eky, nor aught above it: nething, anywhere, in the hap- 
piness of any one, involving or involved: nor water, deep and 
crous. Death was niet; nor then was innnortality ; nor 
afday or night. Hut raat! [34] breathed without 
afflation, single with (Swalhd) her who is sustained within 
him, Other than him, noth: sted which} einer (has 

been]. Darkiess there was ; 5 this aniverse was enveloped 
with darkness, and was nndiainguishable {like fluids mixed in] 


















waters: but that sass, whieh was covered by the husk. was 
fat tength) produced by the power of contemplation, First 
desire was formed in his mind: amd that became the orizinal 
productive seed; which th 
telleet in their hearts, di 
of entity, 

‘Did the luminous ray of these [ereative arts] expand in 
the wile? or above ? or below? That productive seed at 
once berame providence [or sentient souls], and matter [or 

is sustained within binself? was 
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the elements]: she. who 





inferi 

‘Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world declare, 
whence and why this creation took place? The gods are 
subyequent te the production of this world: then who can 
know whence it proceeted? or whence this varied world arose? 
or whether it uphold [itself], or not¥ He who, in the highest 





yard he, whe heeds, was superior. 


o 





The prenomn thue emphatirally used, is undersiond to intend the 
Supreme Reng, avonting to the doctrines uf the Pediat, When pianifetted 
by ervation, he is the entity coer; while forms being tier illusion, ane nan 
a@tity joss!) The whole of this bymn w expounded xreording to the received 
doetrines of the Delian thedugy, ae odants, Darkness and desire (Temas and 
Kama’ bears distaut rrecmblaney to the Chace and Eros of Hesiod. Theng. 1, 116. 

+ Bo Nwadha is expounded; and the commentator makes it equiralent ty Maya, 
or the work of ideas. 
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heaven, is the ruler of this universe, doea indeed know; but 
not another can possess that knowledge.’ 

TI. ‘That victim who was wove with thrends on every side, 
and stretched by the labours of a hundred and one gods, the 
fathers, who wove and framed and placed the warp and woof, 
do worship. The [first] male spreads and encompasses this 
(web], and displays it in this world and in heaven: these 
rays [of the creator} assembled at the altar, and prepared the 
holy strains, and the threads of the warp. 

{34} ‘ What was the size of that divine victim whom all 
tho gods sacrifieed 2 What was his form? what the motive? 
the fence? the metre? the oblation? and the prayer? First 
was produced the Gayatri joined with fire; next the sun 
(Sarify’) attended by Gshuih; then the splendid moon with 
Annshtubh, aud with prayers; while Vrisafé accompanied the 
elocution of Vrihaspati (or the planet Jupiter), Vind) was 
supported by the sim and by water (Mitra and Varuna); but 
the [middle] portion of the day and Zrishtubh were herw the 
attendants of Indra; dayadé followed all the gods: ad by 
that [univ and men were formed. 

Ww hen that aucieut saerifiee was completed, sages, ant 
nen, and our progenitors, were by him formed, Vi 
with an observant mind this oblation, which primeval saints 
offered, I venerate them. The seven inspired sages, with 
prayers and with thauksgivings, follow the path of th 
primeval saints, and wisely practise [the performane 
sacrifices}, a3 charioteers use reins [to guide their stecds).’ 

Some parts of these hymns bear an evident resemblance to 
one which has been before cited frum the white Fajus,! and to 
which I shall again advert in speaking of that Peda. The 
commentator on the Itigreda quotes it to supply some umis- 
sions in this text. It appears also, on the faith of his 
citatiuns, that passages analogous to these occur ia the 








rsitl} suerifice 











1 In the second Essay on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asistic 
Researches, vol, vii. p. 251. 
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Tailtiriyaka, or black Yajus, and also in the Brdkmana of 
the Veda, 

The hundred and one gods, who are the agents in the 
framing of the universe, typitied by a sacrifice, are, according 
tu thin commentator, the years of Brahmé’s life, or his affla~ 
tions persouified in the form of Angiras, ete. The aeven 
sages, whe instituted sacrifices in imitation of the [36] prime- 
val tyy 
names of inetrex, or of the various lengths of stanzas and 


Marichi and others. Gayatri, Unhni, ete., are 








measured vere, in the Medax, 





ding quotativns may be sufficient to show: the 





is part of the Hoda, which comprehends the prayers 
aud invocations, 

Avother part, belonging, a» it appears, to the same Fede, is 
entitled Actarega Brakoana, Mt is divided into eight books 
(panchihd), cach containing five chapters or lectures (alhydya), 
and subdivided inte an unequal number of sections (Ahanda), 
amounting in the whole to two hundred and eighty-tive. 
Being partly iu prope, the mumber of distinet passages: cons 
tained in those multiplied sections need not be indicated. 

For want cither of a eotuplete commentary! or of an exe 














index,? F eannot underta 





planate e from a cursory perusal 
of this part of the Veda, I 
observe, however, many curivus passages in it, especially 
h bouk had treated of sacrifices 
performed by kings: the subject is continued in the first four 
chapters of the eighth bovk ; and three of these relate to a 
ceremony for the cousceratic 


to deseribe the whole cont 





towanls the close, The seve 











of kings, by pouring on their 
heads, while sated on a chrene prepared for the purpose, 
water mixed with honey, claritied butter, and spirituous 
liquor, as well as two sorts of grass aud the sprouts of com. 
This ceremony, called AbsiAcda, is celebrated on the accession 


1] possess three cotire copies of the text bat a part only of the commestery 
by Shyayteharre, 
4 ‘The index before mentioned doce not extend to this part of the Fada, 
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of a king; and subsequently on divers occasions, as part of 
the rites belonging to certain eolemn sacrifices performed for 
the attainment of particular objects, 

The mode of its celebration is the subject of the second 
chapter of the eighth book, or thirty-seventh chapter, [37] 
reckoned (as is done by the commentator) from the beginning 
of the ditareya. It contains an instance, which is not singu- 
Jar in the Vedas, though it be rather uncommon in their 
didactic portion, of a disquisition on a difference of opinion 
among inspired authors. Some, it saya, direct the conse- 
eration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, but 
without the sacred words (}ydhritis), which they here dcem 
superfluons; others, and particularly Satyakfma, son of 
Jabild, enjoin the complete recitation of those words, for 
reasons explained at full length; and Uddélaka, son of 
Aruna, has therefore so ordained the pertormance of the 
cereniony. 

The subject of this chapter is concluded hy the following 
remarkable pass: ‘Well knowing all the [elficaey of con- 
secration), Janamejaya, son of Varikshit, declared : “ Priest», 
conversant with this ceremony, assist me, who am likewisy 
apprised [of its benefits), to celebrate the solumn rite. There 
fore do I conquer [in single combat], therefore du J defeat 
arrayed furcex with an arrayed army: ucither the arrows of 
the gods, nor those of men, reach me: I shall live the full 
period of life; I shall remain master of the whole earth.” 
Truly, neither the arrows of the gods, nor those of men, do 
reach him, whom well-instructed priests assist in celeb 
the solemn rite: he lives the full period of life; he remains 
master of the whole earth.” 

The thirty-eighth chapter (or third of the eighth Look) 
describes a supposed consecration of Indra, when elected by 
the gods to be their king. I consists of vimilar, but more 
solemn rites; including, among other peeuliaritics. a fanciful 
construction of his throne with texts of the Veda; besides a 
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repetition of the ceremony of consecration in various regions, 
to ensure universal dominion. This last part of the deserip- 
tion merita to be quoted, on account of the geographical hints 
which it containe, 

[88] ‘After [his inauguration by Prajpati], the divine 
asus consecrated him in the eastern region, with the same 
prayers in verse and in prose, and with the same holy words 
{a# bofire mentioned], in thirty-one days, to ensure his juat 
domination, Therefore [even now] tho several kings of the 
Prachyas, in the Vast, are consecrated, after the practice of 
the gods, to equitable rule (admrdjya), and [people] eall those 
conaccrated princes Samrdj.! 

‘Next the divine Hufras conscerated him in the southern 
region, with (ho «ame prayers in verse and in prose, and with 
tho same holy words, in thirty-one days, to ensure increase 
of happiness, Therefore the several kings of the Satrats, in 
tho wouth, are conscerated, after the practice of the gods, to 
the increase of enjoyment (LAojya), and [people] name those 
consverated princes Hhyjt. 

*Then the divine A difyas consecrated him in the western, 
region, with, ete., to onsure sole dominion. Therefore the 
xoveral hinge of the Nickyas aud Apaichyar, in the West, 
are consecrated, ete 








to sole dominion, and [people] denomi- 






nate them Sieur 

* Afterwants all the gods (Fiswr devah) eonseerated him in 
the northern region, with, ete. 
tion, ‘Pherefore the several [deities who govern the] countries 
of Uttara kuru and Uttara madra, beyond Himavat, in the 
North, are consecrated, ete., to distinet rule (Pairdjyu), and 
[people} term them Ping? 

“Next the divine Sddayas, and Aptyas consecrated him, in 


to ensure separate domina- 





\ Yu the nominative case, Saurit, Semrdg, or Semrsl; substituting in this 
6 liquid letter, which is pevoliar to the Jade and to the southern dislects of 
Tedis, and which spprosches in sonnd to the commen i. 
9 Ee the nominative case, Sere, Swereg, ot Swardi, 
© In the wominating, Fir, Fired, ot Frei. 
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this middle, central, and present region, with, ete., for local 
dominion, Therefore the several kings of Kura and [89] 
Panchéls, as well as Vasa and Usinars, in the middle, cen- 
tral, and present region, are consecrated, ete., to sovereignty 
(rdjya), and [people] entitle them Raja. , 

‘Lastly, the Bfaruts, and the gods named Angiras, con- 
secrated him, in the upper region, with, ete., to promote his 
attainment of the supreme abode, and to ensure his mighty 
domination, superior rule, independent power, and long reign: 
and therefore he became a supreme deity (parameshthi) and 
ruler over creatures. 

‘Thus consecrated by that great inauguration, Indra subdued. 
all conquerable [earths], and won all worlds: he obtained over 
all the gods supremacy, transcendent rank, and pre-eminence, 
Conquering in this world [below] equitable domination, happi- 
ness, sole dominion, separate authority, attainment of the 
supreme abode, sovereignty, mighty powor, and superior rule ; 
becoming o self-existent being and independent ruler. exempt 
from [early] dissolution ; and reaching all [his] wishes in that 
celestial world ; he beeame immortal : he became immortal.’ ! 

The thirt, iarly solemn 
rite performed in imitation of the fabulous inanguration of 
Indra. It is imagined that this celebration beeomes a cause 
of obtaining great power and universal monarchy. and the 
three last sections of the chapter recite instances of ity uc- 










inth chapter is relative to a pe 









cessful practice. Though replete with enormous and absurd 
exaggerations, they are here translated at full Jength, as not 
unimportant, since many kings are mentioned whose namex 
are familiar in the heroic history of India. 

§ VIL. ‘By this great inauguration similar to Indra’s, 
Tara, son of Kayasha, consecrated Janainejaya, son of Parik- 
shit; and therefure did Janamejaya, son of [40] Parikshit, 


1 In the didactic portion of the Fada, the last term in every chaptrr is repeated, 
to indicate ite conclusion, This repetitivn was not presersed ine furmer yootae 
tion, from the necessity of varying considerably the order of the words, 
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subdue the earth completely all around, and traverse it every 
way, and perform the sacrifice with a horse as an offering. 

‘Concerning that solemn sacrifice this verse is universally 
chanted. “In Asandivat, Janamejaya bound [as an offering) 
to the gods, a horse fed with grain, marked with white ster 
on his forehead, and bearing a green wreath round his neck.” 

“By this, ete, Chyavana, son of Bhrigu, consecrated Sér- 
y&ta eprong from the race of Manu; and therefore did he 
aubdue, ete, He became likewise a householder in the service 
of the gods. 

‘By this, ete., Somasushman, grandson of Véjaratna, con- 
secrated Satanike, son of Satréjit; and therefore did he 
subdue, ete. 

‘By this, ete, Parvata and Nérada consecrated Ambésh- 
thya; and thorefore, ete. 

‘By this, etc., Parvata and Nérada consecrated Yudhan- 
draushti, grandson of Ugrasena ; and therefore, ete. 

* By this, etc, Kasyapa consecrated Viswakarman, son of 
Bhuvana; and therefore did he subdue, ete, 

«The earth, as sages relate, thus addressed him: ‘ No mor- 
tal has a right to give me away; yet thou, O Viswakarman, 
aon of Bhuvana, dost wish to do so, I will sink in the midst 
of the waters; and vain has been thy promise to Kaéyapa.”’! 

‘By this, ete., Vasishtha consecrated Sudés, son of Pija- 
vana ; and therefore, ete. 

* By this, ete. Samvarta, son of Angiras, consecrated Ma- 
Tutta, son of Avikshit ; and therefore, etc. 

[41] ‘On that subject this verse is everywhere chanted: 
“The divine Mferuts dwelt in the house of Marutta, as his 
guards; and all the gods were companions of the son of 
Avikehit, whose every wish was fulfilled.”* 

§ VIII. ‘By this great inauguration, similar to Indra’s, 

1 So grest was the eficacy of consecration, observes the commentator in this 
place, that the eubmersios of the earth was thereby prevented, notwithstanding 


this declaration. 
+ All this, observes the commentator, was owing to his solemn inauguration. 
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Udamaya, son of Atri, consecrated Anga; and therefore did 
Angas subdue the earth completely all aromd, and traverse 
it every way, and perform a sacrifice with a horse, as an 
offering. 

‘He, perfect in hia person, thus addressed [the priest, who 
was busy on some sacrifice]: “Invite me to this solemn rite, 
and I will give thee [to complete it], holy man! ten thousand 
elephants and ten thousand female slaves.” 

‘On that subject these verses are everywhere chanted: 
“Of the cows, for which the sons of Priyamedha sasisted 
Udamays in the solemn rite, this son of Atri gave them 
[every day], at noon, two thousand each, out of a thousand 
millions, 

“The son of Virochana [Angs] unbound and gave, while 
his priest performed the solemn sacrifice, eighty-eight thousand 
white horses fit for use, 

“The son of Atri bestowed in gifts ten thousand women 
adorned with necklaces, all daughters of opulent persons, and 
brought from various countries. 

“While distributing ten thousand elephants in A vachatnuka, 
the holy son of Atri grew tired, and despatched messengers to 
finish the distribution. 

“« A handred [I give] to you;* ‘A hundred to you; atill 
the holy man grew tired; and was at last forced to draw 
breath while bestowing them by thousands.”" _ 

[42] § IX. ‘By thie great inauguration, similar to Indra’s, 
Dirghatemas,'son of Mamaté, consecrated Bharata, the son 
of Dubshanta;* and therefore did Bharata, son of Duh- 
shsnta, subdue the earth completely all around, and traverse 
it every way, and perform repeated sacrifices with horses as 
offerings. 

‘On that subject too these verses are everywhere chanted : 

1 Tt was through the eolemn inanguration of Anga thet his priest wes ablo 
‘to give such gront alms, ‘This remark is by the commentator. 

? Bo the name shoald be written, as appeare from this passoge of the Yada; 
and not, as in copics of some of the Perépas, Dushmanta or Dushysnts, 
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Bharata distributed in Mashnéra' a hundred and seven 
thousand millions of black elephants with white tuska and 
decked with gold. 

‘A ascred fire was lighted for Bharata, son of Duhshanta, in 
Sdchiguna, at which a thousand Bréhmanas shared » thousand 
millions of cows apiece. 

‘Bharata, son of Dubshanta, bound seventy-eight horses 
{for solemn rites] near the Yamuné, and fifty-five in Vri- 
traghna, on the Gangé. 

“Having thus bound a hundred and thirty-three horses fit 
for sacred rites, the son of Duhshants became pre-eminently 
wise, and surpassed the prudence of [every rival] king. 

“This great achievement of Bharata, neither former nor 
later persons [have equalled]; the five classes of men have 
not attained his feats, any more than a mortal {can reach} 
heaven with his hands.” * 

‘The holy saint, Vrihaduktha, taught this great insuguration 
to Durmokha, kiug of Panchdla; and therefore Durmukha, the 
Péuchéla, being s king, subdued [43] by means of that know- 
ledge the whole earth around, and traversed it every way.> 

“The son of Satyahavya, sprung from the race of Vasishtha, 
communicated this great inauguration to Atyardti, son of 
Janantapa; aud therefore Atyaréti, sou of Janavtapa, being 
no king, [nevertheless] subdued by means of that kuowledge 
the whole earth around, and traversed it every way. 

*Sétyahavya, of the race of Vasishtha, addressed him, say- 
ing, “Thou hast conquered the whole earth around; [now] 
aggrandize me.” Atyaréti, son of Janautapa, replied: “When 
I conquer Uttara kuru, then thou shalt be king of the earth, 


1 The several manuscripts differ on thie name of a country; and having no 
other information respecting it, I am not confident that I have selected the bast 
reading. This observation is applicable also to some other ncommon names, 

3 All this, saye the commentator, shows the efficacy of inauguration, 

* Ys is here remarked in the commentary, that a Brdimaye, being incompetent 
to receive consecration, is howersr capable of knowing its form; the efficacy of 
which knowledge is shown in thia pleco, 
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holy man! and I will be merely thy general.” Sityahavys 
rejoined: “ That is the land of the gods; no mortal can subdue 
it: thou hast been ungrateful towards me, and therefore I 
resume from thee this [power].” Hence the king Sushmina, 
son of Aivi, destroyer of foes, slew Atyaréti, who was [thus] 
divested of vigour and deprived of strength. 

‘Therefore let not a soldier be ungrateful towards the priest, 
who is acquainted [with the form], snd practises [the celebra- 
tion, of this ceremony], lest he lose his kingdom and forfeit 
his life : lest he forfeit his life.” 

To elucidate this last story, it is necessary to observe that, 
before the commencement of the ceremony of inauguration, 
the prieat swears the soldier, by a most solemn oath, not to 
injure him, A similar oath, as is observed in this place by 
the commentator, had been administered, previously to the 
communication of that knowledge to which Atyaréti owed his 
success, The priest considered his answer as illusory and 
insulting, because Uttara kuru, being north of Meru, [44] is 
the land of the gods, and cannot be conquered by men. As 
this ungrateful answer was » breach of his oath, the priest 
withdrew his power from him; and, in consequence, he was 
alain by the foe. 

The fortieth, and last chapter of the Aitareya Brdéhmana, 
relates to tho benefit of entertaining a Purohita, or appointed 
priest; the selection of a proper person for that station, and 
the mode of his appointment by the king; together with the 
fanctions to be discharged by him, The last aection describes 
rites to be performed, under the direction of such a priest, 
for the destruction of the king’s enemies, As it appears 
curious, the whole description ia here translated; abridging, 
however, as in other instances, the frequent repetitions with 
which it abounds, 

‘Next then [is described] destruction around sir (Brahma).! 
Foes, enemies, and rivals, perish around him, who is conver- 

1 Go this observance ia denominated, vix, Brabmapeh parimarah. - 
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sant with these rites. Thst which [moves] in the atmosphere, 
is sit (Brahma), around which perish five deities, lightning, 
rain, the moon, the sun, snd fire. 

‘Lightning having flashed, dissppears behind rain:? it 
vanishes, and none know [whither it is gone], When a 
man diea, he vanishes; and none know [whither his soul is 
gone]. Therefore, whenever lightning perishes, pronounce 
this [prayer]; “May my enemy perish: may he disappear, 
and none know {where he is}.” Soon, indeed, none will know 
[whither he is gone]. 

‘Rain having fallen, [evaporates and] disappears within the 
moon, etc, When rain ceases, pronounce this [prayer], ete. 

‘The moon, at the conjunction, disappears within the san, 
etc. When the moon is dark, pronounce, etc. 

{45] ‘The sun, when setting, disappears in fire, etc? 
When the sun sets, pronounce, etc. 

‘Fire, asconding, disappears in air, etc. When fire is ex- 
tinguished, pronounce, etc. 

‘These same deities are again produced from this very 
origin, Fire is born of air; for, urged with force by the 
breath, it increases. Viewing it, pronounce [this prayer], 
“ May fire be revived: but not my foe be reproduced: may 
ho depart averted.” Therefore, does the enemy go far away. 

‘The aun is born of fire? Viewing it, say, ‘‘ May the sun 
rise ; but not my foe be reproduced, etc.” 

‘The moon is born of the sun.' Viewing it, say, “May 
the moon be renewed, etc.” 

1 Behind « cloud. 

* The Tosttirigs Yeswreede contains ® passage which may serve to explain 


this notion; ‘The sun, at ove, penetrates fire; and therefore fire is seon afar at 

night; for both are luminous.” 

® At night, as the commentator now observes, the sun disappears in fire; but 
‘thence next day. Accordingly, fire is destitate of spleodour by day, 

and the son sbiaes brighter. 

* ‘The moon, as is remarked in the commentary, dinsppeers within the sun at 

the conjunction; Dut is reproduced from the oun on the firs day of the bright 

fortuight, : 
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. ‘Rain is produced from the moon.! Viewing it, say, “ May 
rain be produced, etc.” 

‘Lightning comes of rain. Viewing it, ssy, “May light- 
ning appear, ete.” 

‘Such is destruction around air, Maitreya, son of Kushéru, 
communicated these rites to Sutwan, son of Kiriéa, descended 
from Bhérga. Five kings perished around him, and Sutwan 
attained greatness, 

‘The observance [enjoined] to him [who undertakes these 
rites, is as follows]: let him not sit down earlier than the [46] 
foe; but stand, while he thinks him standing. Let him not 
lie down earlier than the foe; but sit, while he thinks him 
sitting. Let him not sleep earlier than the foe; but wake, 
while he thinks him waking. Though his enemy had a head 
of atone, soon does he slay him: he doea slay him.’ 

Before I quit thia portion of the Veda, I think it right to 
add, that the close of the seventh book contains the mention of 
several monarchs, to whom the observance, there described, 
was taught by divers sages, For a reason before mentioned, 
I shall subjoin the names, They are Viswantara, son of 
Sushadman ; Sshadeva, son of Sarja, and his son Somaka; 
Babhru, son of Deyévridha, Bhima of Vidarbha, Nagnajit 
of Gandhéra, Sanasrata of Arindama, Kratuvid of Janaka; 
besides Janamejaya and Sndds, who have been also noticed in 
another place. 

The Aifareya A’ranyaka is another portion of the Rigveda. 
It comprises eighteon chapters or lectures, unequally dis- 
tributed in five books (A’ranyaka). The second, which is the 
longest, for it contains seven lectures, constitutes with the 
third an Upanishad of this Veda, entitled the Bahvrich 

Brdhmaa Upanishad; or more commonly, the Astareya, a8 
having been recited by a sage named Aitareya* Tho four 

1 Here the commentator remarks, Rain enters the lunar orb, which consists of 
waist; and, at a subsequent time, it ia reprodused from the moon. 

3 Is is so affirmed by Ansadatirths in his notes: and he, and the commentator, 
whom be annotates, state the original speaker of this Upanished to be Mahidisa, 
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last lectures of that second A’ran[47]yaka are particularly 
consonant to the theological doctrines of the Veddnta, and are 
accordingly selected by theologians of the Veddnta school as 
the proper Aitareya Upanishad.' The following is literally 
translated from this portion of the second A’ranyaka, 


Tue Arranzya Ananya. B. 2. 


§ IV. ‘Originally this [aniverse] was indeed sour only; 
nothing olse whatsoever existed, active [or inactive]. Hz 
thought, “I will create worlds:” thus Hz created these 
[various] worlds; water, light, mortal [beings], and the 
waters, That “water” is the [region] above the heaven, 
which heaven upholds; the atmosphere comprises light; the 
earth is mortal; and the regions below are “the waters.” * 


an incarnation of Nérkyaya, proceeding from Viséla, son of Abja, He adds, that 
‘on tho cudden appearance of this deity at a solemn celebration, the whole assembly 
of gods end priests fainted, but at tho intercession of Brahm6, they were revived; 
and after making their obeisance, they were instructed in holy science, This 
-Avatire was callod Mahidtea, beonuse those venerable personages (Mahin) de- 
clared themselves his slaves (ddsa), 

In the concluding title of one transcript of this Aranys, I find it ascribed 
to Aswaltyana, probably by an error of the transcriber. On the other hand, 
S'aunake appears to bo author of some texts of the Arasye ; for a passage from 
the second lecture of the fifth (Ar. 5, lect. 2, § 11) is cited an B’aunaka’s, by the 
commentator on the prayers of the Rigerde (lect. 1, ¢ 15). 

1 I bave two copies of S'ankara's commentary, and ono of annotations on his 
gloss by Narkyapendra; likewise © copy of Siyaps’s commentary on the came 
thoologica) tract, and also on the third A’rawyake ; besides annotations by Ananda- 
tirtha on a different gloes, for the entire Upanished. The concluding prayer, or 
seventh lecturs of the second Arapyake, was omitted by S'ankare, as mnfficiently 
Perepiewes; but is oxpounded by Séyaga, whose exposition is the same whioh is 

added by S'ankara's commentator, and which transcribers sometimes snbjoin to 
Bfankare’s gloas. 

As an instance of singular and needless frauds, I must mention, thet the work 
of Xnssdatirths was ald to me, under a different title, a1 2 commentary on the 
Teittirtye-senhitd of the Fajureada, The running titles et the ond of etch 
chapter had been eltered accordingly. On examination I found it to be 4 different 
but valeable work ; as above deseribed. 

+ Ambhas, ‘water,’ and dpas, ‘the waters,’ The commentators emign reasons for 
these aynsoyanous terme being employed, severally, to denote the regions abore 
the sky, and thoue below tite earth. 
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(48] ‘He thought, “ These are indeed worlds; I will create 
guardians of worlds.” Thus ue drew from the waters, and 
framed, an embodied being.) He viewed him; and of that 
being, so contemplated, the mouth opened as an egg: from the 
mouth, speech issued ; from speech, fire proceeded. The nos- 
trils spread; from the nostrils, breath passed ; from breath, air 
was propagated. The eyes opened; from the eyes, a glance 
sprung; from that glance, the aun was produced. The ears 
dilated: from the ears came hearkening; and from that, the 
tegions of space. The skin expanded: from the skin, hair 
rose; from that grew herbs and trees. The breast opened ; 
from the breast, mind issued; and from mind, the moon. 
The navel burst; from the navel came deglutition;® from 
that, death. The generative organ burst: thence flowed pro- 
ductive seed ; whence waters drew their origin. 

«These deities, being thus framed, fell into this vast ocean : 
and to Him they came with thirst and hunger: and unc they 
thus addressed: “Grant us a [smaller} size, wherein abiding 
we may eat food.” Hz offered to them {the form of'] a cow: 
they said, ‘that is not sufficient for us.” Hz exhibited to 
them [the form of] a horse: they said, “neither is that 
sufficient for us.” Hx showed them the human form: they 
exclaimed: ‘well done! ah! wonderful!” Therefore man 
alone is [pronounced to be} “ well formed.” 

“He bade them occupy their respective places. Fire, be- 
coming speech, entered the mouth. Air, becoming breath, 
proceeded to the nostrils. The sun, becoming sight, pene- 
trated the eyes. Space became hearing, and occupied [49] 
the ears. Herbs und trees became hair, and filled the skin, 
The moon, becoming mind, entered the breast. Death, be- 
coming deglutition, penetrated the navel; and water became 
prodective seed, and occupied the generative orga. 

} Pwewehe, ‘a human form.’ 

? Apdna, From the analogy betwoen the acta of inhaliug and of swallowing; 


the letter is considered as a sort of bresth or inspiration: bence the air drawn in 
hy deglutition ia reckaned one of five breaths or airs inhaled into the body. 
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‘Hunger and thirst addressed, him, saying, “Assign us 
four places].” Hx replied: “ You I distribute among these 
sities ; and I make you participant with them.” Therefore 
is it, that to whatever deity an oblation is offered, hunger and 
thirst participate with him. 

‘He reflected, These are worlds, and regents of worlds: 
for them I will frame food.” He viewed the watera: from 
waters, 80 contemplated, form issued ; and food is form, which 
‘was so produced, 

Being thus framed, it turned away and sought to flee. 
The [primeval] man endeavoured to seize it by speech, but 
could not attain it by his voice: had he by voice taken it, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by naming food. He attempted 
to catch it by his breath, but could not inhale it by breathing: 
had ho by inhaling taken it, [hunger] would be satisfied by 
smelling food. He sought to enatch it by # glance, but could 
not surprise it by s look: had he seized it by the sight, 
{hunger] would be satisfied by seeing food. He attempted 
to catch it by hearing, but could not hold it by listening: had 
he caught it by hearkening, [hunger] would be satisfied by 
hearing food. He endeavoured to seize it by his skin, but 
could not restrain it by his touch: had he seized it by contact, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by touching food. He wished to 
reach it by the mind, but could not attain it by thinking: 
had he caught it by thought, [hunger] would be satisfied by 
meditating on food, He wanted to seize it by the genera- 
tive organ, but could not eo hold it; had he thus seized it, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by emission. Lastly he en- 
deavoured to catch it by deglutition; [50] and thus he did 
swallow it: that air, which is so drawn in, seizes food; and 
that very air is the bond of life. 

‘Hz [the universal soul] reflected, “How can this [body] 
exist without me?” Hx considered by which extremity he 
should penetrate, Hz thought, “If {without me] speech 
discourse, bresth inhale, snd sight view; if hearing bear, skin 
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feel, and mind meditate; if deglutition ewallow, and the organ 
of generation perform its functions ; then, who am I?” 

‘Parting the suture [eiman], He penetrated by this route. 
‘That opening is called the suture (vidriti) and is the road to 
beatitude (ndndana).! 

“Of that soul, the places of recreation are three; and the 
modes of sleep, as many. This (pointing to the right eye) is 9 
place of recreation ; thia (pointing to the throat) is [also] a 
situation of enjoyment; this (pointing to the heart) is [like- 
wise] a region of delight. 

‘Thus born {as the animating spirit], he discriminated 
the elements, [remarking], ‘‘ What else [but him] can I here 
affirm {to exist};” and he contemplated this [thinking] 
person,* the vast expanse,’ [exclaiming] rr have I seen. 
Therefore is he named r1r-sERING (IDAM-DRA): IT-SEEING is 
indeed his name: and him, being rr-szeme, they call, by 
@ remote appellation, Indra; for the gods generally delight 
in the concealment [of their name]. The gods delight in 
privacy. 

[51] § V. ‘This [living principle] is first, in man, a fetus, or 
productive seed, which is the essence drawn from all the mom: 
bers [of the body]: thus the man nourishes himself within 
himself. But when he emits it into woman, he procreates 
that [fetus]: and such is its first birth. 

‘It becomes identified with the woman; and being such, as 
ig her own body, it does not destroy her. She cherishes his 
ownself,5 thus received within her; and, as nurturing him, 
she ought to be cherished [by him]. The woman nourishes 

1 ‘The Hindus believe that the soul, or conscious life, enters the body through 
‘the sagittal suture; lodges in the brain; and may contemplate, through the eame 
opening, the divine perfections. Mind, or the reasoning faculty, is reckoued to 
be an organ of the body, situated in the heart. 

* Poruha, 

° Brahma, or the great one. 

4 Here, as at the conclusion of every division of an Upanishad, or of any chapter 


in the didsctie partion of the Vedas, the last phrase is repestod, 
» For the man is identified with the child procreated by him. 
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that fotas: but he previously cherished the child, and further 
dove #0 after its birth. Since he supports the child before and 
after birth, he cherishes himself; and that, for the perpetual 
eucosesion of persons; for thus are these persons perpetuated. 
Such is his second birth, 

*This [second] self becomen his representative for holy acts 
{of religion}; and that other [self], having falfilled its ob- 
ligations and completed its period of life, deceases, Departing 
henee, he ix born again [in some other shape): and such is 
hie third birth. 

“Thin wan declared by the holy sage. “ Within the womb 
T have recognized all the successive birtha of these deities. 
A hundret bodies, like iron chains, hold me down: yet, like 
falcon, I awiftly rise.” Thus apoke Vamadeva, reposing in 
the woinh: and posnessing this [intuitive] knowledge, he rose, 
after burning that corporeal confinement; aud, ascending to 
the blissful region of heaven,! he attained every wish and 
beeame immortal. He became inimortal. 

§ VI. ‘What is this soul? that we may worship him. 
Which is the noulP Is it that by which [a man] sees? by 
which he hears? by which he emellx odours? by which he 
[52] utter apecch P by which he discriminates a pleasant or 
unpleasant taste? Te it the heart (or understanding] ® or 
the mind (or will]? Is it sensation ¥ or power? or diserimi- 
nation ¥ or comprehension? or perception? ar retention? of 
attention ? of application ? or haste [or pain}? or memory ? 
or assent ¥ or determination ? or animal action ¢? or wish P or 
desire? 

* All those are only various names of apprehension. Bat 
thin [soul, consisting in the faculty of apprehension) is 
Brahwé ; he is Indra: he is (Prajapati) the lord of creatures: 
these goda are he; and so are the five primary elements, 





1 Gaerge, or place of eciestia! bliss, 
3 dm, the uncomscions volition, which occasions a8 act netemary to the expport 
‘of tide, an breathing, ote. 
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earth, air, the ethereal fiuid, water, and light: these, and 
the same joined with minute objects and other seeds [of ex- 
istence], and [again] other [beings] produced from egga, or 
borne in wombs, or originating in hot moisture,? or springing 
from plants; whether horses, or kine, or men, or elephants, 
whatever lives, and walks or flies, or whatever is immovable 
[ae herbs and trees]: all that is the eye of intelligence. On 
intellect [every thing] is founded: the world is the eye of 
intellect, and intellect is its foundation. Iutelligence is 
(Brahma) the great one. 

‘By this [intuitively] intelligent soul, that sage ascended 
from the present world to the blissful region of heaven; and, 
obtaining all his wishes, became immortal. He became im- 
mortal, 

[53] § VII. ‘May my speoch be founded on undorstanding, 
and my mind be attentive to my utterance. Be thou mani- 
feated to me, O self-manifested [intellect]! For my sake [O 
speech and mind!) approach this Vida. May what I have 
heard, be unforgotten: day and night may I behold this, 
whieh I have studied. Let me think the reality: let mo 
speak the truth. May it preserve mo; may it preserve tho 
teacher: me may it preserve: the teacher may it preservo; the 
teacher may it preserve; may it preserve the teacher? 


Ow tHe Kavsiitaxi. 


Another Upanishad of this Veda, appertaining to a particu- 
lar Sdkid of it, is named from that, and from the Brdkmana, 


1 Brahms (in the masculine gender) bere denotes, secording to commentators, 
the intelligent spirit, whose birth was in the mundane egg; from which be is 
named Hirapyagarbha, Indra is the chief of the gods, or subordinate deities, 
weaning the elements and planeta. Prajapati is the firet embodied epirit, called 
‘Viréj, and described in the preceding part of thia extract. The gods arc fire, snd 
the rest os there stated. 

* Vermin and insects are supposed to be generated from hot moisture, 

2 This, like other prayers, is desominated s mantra, though it be the conclusion 
of sn Upemishad. 
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of which it is an extract, Kaushitaki Brdhmana Upanishad. 
From an abridgment of it (for I have not sem the work at 
large), it appears to contain two dialogues; one, in which 
Indra instructs Pratardana in theology; and another, in 
which Ajdtasatra, king of Kééi, communicates divine know- 
Jedge to a priest named Baléki. A similar conversation 
betwoon these two persune is found likewire in the Prihad- 
dranyaka of the Yajurteda, as will be subsequently noticed. 
Respecting the other contents of the Brdhmana from which 
these dialogues aro taken, 1 have not yet obtained any satis- 
factory inifurmation. 

The abridyment above mentioned occurs in a metrical para 
phrase of twelve principal Upanishads in twenty chapters, 
by Vidyéranya, the preceptor of Médhava-dchirya, He 
expressly states Kanshitaki as the name of a Sukhi of the 
Rigeeda. 

(54} Tho original of the Xaushitaki was among the portions 
of the Peda which Sir Robert Chambers collected at Benares, 
according to a list which he sent to me some time before his 
departure from India. A fragment of an Upanishad procured 
at the same place by Sir William Joues, and given by him to 
Mr. Mlaquiero, is marked in his handwriting, “The begin- 
ning of the Kaushitaki.” In it the dialogists are Chitra, 
surnamed Génghyani, and Swetaketu, with his father Uddé- 
Inka, son of Aruna, 

T shall resume the consideration of this portion of the Rig- 
teda, whenever I have the good fortune to obtain the complete 
text and commentary, cither of the Bruémana, or of the 
Upanishad, which bears this title. 


Ox rae Warrz Yaocrvepa. 


The Védjasaneyi, or white Fajue, is the shortest of the 
Vedas; 20 far as respects the first and principal part, 
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which comprehends the mantras. The Sanhitd, or coiled: 
tion of prayers and invocations belonging to this Veda, is 
comprised in forty lectures (adhydya), unequally subdivided 
into numerous short sections (kendikd); each of which, in 
general, constitutes a prayer or mantra, It is also divided, 
Tike the Rigeeda, into anurdkas, or chapters. ‘Tho number of 
anurdkas, a8 they are stated at the close ‘of the index to this 
Veda, appears to be two hundred and eighty-six: the number 
of sections, or verses, nearly two thousand (or exactly 1987), 
But this includes many repetitions of the same text in 
divers places. Tho lectures are very unequal, containing 
from thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sections (kandikd).! 

[55] Though called the Fajureeda, it consists of passages, 
some of which are denominated Rich, while only the rest ara 
strictly Fajue. The first are, like the prayers of the Jigreda, 
in metre: the others are either in measured prose, containing 
from one to a hundred and six syllables ;* or auch of them as 
exceed that length are considered to be prose reducible to no 
measure. 

The Fajurceda relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, as 
the name itself implies.* The first chapter, and the greatest 
part of the second, contain prayers adapted for sacrifices at 
the full and change of the moon; but the six jast sections 
regard oblations to the manes. The subject of the third 
chapter is the consecration of a perpetual fire and the sacrifice 
of victims; the five next relate chiefly to » ceremony called 
Agnishtoma, which includes that of drivking the juice of the 
acid asclepias. The two following relate to the Vdjapeya and 
Rejasaya ; the last of which ceremonies involves the consecra- 





1 T hove several copies of Madhyandina’s white Yajus, one of which is aocom- 
penied by & commentary, entitled Wedudipa; the author of which, Mabidhara, 
consnited the commentanes of Urata and Midbsve, as he bimeelf infurms us in 
his preface. 

® [A hundred sad four #) 

3 Yajue ws derived from the verb yaj, to worship or adore. Another etymology 
ie sometimes ansigned: but this is most cousistent with the subject ; viz. (ya/na) 
‘mierifices, end (home) oblations to fire. 

vou. nt. [masts 1} 4 
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tion of a king. Eight chapters, from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth, regard the sanetifying of sacrificial fire; and the 
ceremony named Saufrdmani, which was the subject of the 
lnat section of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters, 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-first. The prayers to be 
used at an Afwamedha, or ceremony emblematic of the im- 
molation of a horse and other animals, by a king ambitious 
of universal empire, are placed in four chapters, from the 
twenty-second to the twenty-fifth. The two next are mis- 
cellaneous chapters; the Sautrdmani and Aéwamedha are 
completed in two others; and the Purushamedha, or cere- 
mony performed as the type of the allegorical immolation of 
Néréyana, fills the thirtieth and thirty-first chapters, The 
three next belong [56] to the Sarcamedha, or prayers and 
oblations for universal success. A chapter follows on the 
Pitrimedha, or obsequies in commemoration of a deceased 
ancestor; and the last five chapters contain such passages 
of this Veda as are ascribed to Dadhyach, son or descendant 
of Atharvan; four of them consist of prayers applicable to 
various religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, 
etc, ; and the last ia restricted to theology. 

Excepting these five chapters, most of the passages con- 
tained in the proceding part. of this collection of prayers are 
attributed to divine personages: many are aacribed to the first 
manifested being, named Praj&pati, Parameshthi, or Naréyana, 
Purusha; some are attributed to Swayambha Brahma, or the 
self-existent himself; the reputed authors of the rest are 
Vyihaspati, Indra, Varuna, and the Agwins: except a few 
seattered passages, which are ascribed to Vasishtha, Viswd- 
mitra, Vamadeva, Madhuchhandas, Medhatithi, and other 
haman authors; and some texts, for which no Rishi is speci- 
fied in the index, and which are therefore assigned either to 
the eun (Viceswat or A'ditya), as the deity supposed to havo 
revealed this Veda; or to Yéjnavalkya, as the person who 
received the revelation: in the same manner ag the unappro- 
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priated passages of the Rigveda are assigned to Praj&pati or 
Brahmi. 

Several prayers and hymna of the Vajurveda have been 
already translated in former essays! and may serve as a 
sufficient example of the style of its composition. I shall 
here insert only two passages, both remarkable Tho first is 
the beginning of the. prayers of the Sareamedha, It con- 
stitutes the thirty-second lecture, comprising two chapters 
(anurdka) and sixteen verses. 

‘Free is raat [original cause]; the sun is that; so is [57} 
air; go is the moon: such too is that pure Brahma, and those 
waters, and that lord of creatures. Moments [and other 
measures of time} proceeded from the effulgent person, whom 
none ean apprehend [as an object of perception], above, around, 
or in the midst. Of him, whose glory is so great, there is no 
image; he it is who is celebrated in various holy strains.* 
Even he is the god who pervades all regions: he is the first 
born: it is he, who is in the womb; he, who is. born; and he, 
who will be produced: he, severally and universally, remains 
with [all] persons. 

‘Hg, prior to whom nothing was born, and who became all 
beings; himself the lord of creatures, with [a body composed 
of] sixteen members, being delighted by creation, produced the 
three luminaries [the sun, the moon, and fire}. 

‘To what god should we offer oblations, but to him who 
made the fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed the solar orb 
(gwar) and celestial abode (ndka), and who framed drops [of 
rain] in the atmosphere? ‘To what god should we offer 
oblations, but to him whom heaven and earth mentally 
contemplate, while they are strengthened and embellished by 
offerings, and illuminated by the sun risen above them? 

‘The wise man views that mysterious [being], in whom the 
universe perpetually exists, resting on that sole support. In 

1 On the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, As. Bes., vole. v. and vii, 
* The text refera to particular passages. 
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him, this [world] is absorbed ; from him it issues: in creatures 
he is twined and wove, with various forms of existence. Let 
the wise man, who is conversant with the import of revelation,* 
promptly celebrate that immortal being, the mysteriously 
existing and various abode; he who knows its three states 
[its creation, continuance, and destruction], which are involved. 
in mystery, is father of the father. That [Brahma], in whom 
the gods attain immor[58jtality, while they abide in the third 
{or celestial] region, is our venerable parent, and the providence 
which governs all worlds. 

‘Knowing the elements, discovering the worlds, and recog- 
nizing all regions and quarters [to be him], and worshipping 
[speech or revelation, who is} the first-born, the votary 
pervades the animating spirit of solemn sacrifice by means of 
[his own] soul. Recognizing heaven, earth, and sky [to be 
him], knowing the worlds, discovering space and (ewar) the 
solar orb [to be the same], he views that being: he becomes 
that being; and is identified with him, on completing the 
broad web of the solemn sacrifice. 

‘For opulence and wisdom, I solicit this wonderful lord of 
the altar, the friend of Indra, most desirable [fire]: may this 
oblation be effectual. Fire! make me, this day, wise by means 
of that wisdom which the gods and the fathers worship: be 
this oblation efficacious. May Varuna grant me wisdom; may 
fire and Prajépati confer on me sapience; may Indra and air 
vouchsafe me knowledge; may providence give me under- 
standing: be this oblation happily offered! May the priest 
and the soldier both share my prosperity; may the gods grant 
me supreme happiness: to thee, who art that [felicity], be this 
obiation effectually presented !’ 

The next passage which I shall cite is a prayer te fire.* 

* Thou art (samocteara) the [fret] year [of the cycle]; thou 
art (partvateara) the [second] year; thou art (iddratsara) the 


» For the word Gendkarbe is here interpreted as intending one who investigates 
tboly writ, Gh. 27, § 46th and last, 
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[third] year; thou art (id-catsara) the [fourth] year; thou art 
(vatsara) the fifth year: may mornings appertain to thee; may 
days and nights, and fortnights, and months, and seasons, 
belong to thee; may (samvatsara) the year be a portion of thee: 
to go, or to come, contracting or expanding [thyself], thou art 
winged thought. Together with that deity, remain thou firm 
like Angiras,’ 

[59} I have quoted this almost unmeaning passage, because 
it notices the divisions of time which belong to the calendar of 
the Vedas, and which are explained in treatises on that subject 
annexed to the sacred volume, under the title of Jyotis. To 
this I shall again advert in a subsequent part of this essay. I 
shall here only observe, with the view of accounting for the 
seeming absurdity of the text now cited, that fire, as in another 
place,! sacrifice, is identified with the year and with the cycle, 
by reason of the near connexion between consecrated fire and 
the regulation of time relative to religious rites; at which one 
is used, and which the other governs. 

The fortieth and last chapter of this Veda is an Upanishad, 
as before intimated: which is usually called I'ééedsyam, from 
the two initial words; and sometimes Iéddhydya, from. the 
first word; but the proper title is ‘ Upanishad of the Véja- 
saneya-sanhitd.’ The aathor, as before mentioned, is Dadh- 
yach, son or descendant of Atharvan.? A translation of it 
has been published in the posthumous works of Sir William 
Tones. 

The second part of this Veda, appertaining to the Médhyan- 
dina Sakhd, is entitled the Satapatha Bréhmana, and is much 

1 In the Satapstha Brdhmeya, b. ii. ch. 1. ‘The reason here assigned ix ex- 
Prouily otated by the commentator. 

9 Besides Mshtdbara's gloss on this chapter, in his Vedadipa, I have the 
separate commentary of S'ankars, and.one by Bélakrishgtoanda, which conteins & 
cleat and copious exposition of this Upaniahad. He profeases to expound it as it 
is received by both the Képwa end Md@hyanding schools, Sir William Jones, in 
his verdion of it, used B'ankara's gloss; as spears from a copy of that glose 
which he had carefully studied, and im which his handwriting spears in more 
than oas place. 
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mere copious than the collection of prayers. It consists of 
fourteen books (4éyda), unequally distributed in two parts 
(bhaga) : the firat of which contains ten books; and the second, 
only four. The number of [60] lectures (adhydya) contained 
in each book varies; and se does that of the brdAmanas, or 
separate precepts, in each lecture. Another mode of division, 
by chapters (prapdthaka), also prevails throughout the volume: 
and the distinction of drdimanas, which are again subdivided 
into short sections (andikd), is subordinate to beth modes of 
division, 

The fourteen books which constitute this part of the Veda 
comprise a hundred lectures, corresponding to sixty-eight 
chapters. The whole number of distinct articles entitled 
brdéhmana is four hundred and forty: the sections (kandikd) 
are also counted, and are stated at 7624,! 

The same order is observed in this collection of precepts 
concerning religious rites, which had been followed in the 
arrangement of the prayers belonging to them. The first and 
second books treat of ceremonies on the full and chango of the 
moon, the consecration of the sacrificial fire, etc. The third 
and fourth relate to the mode of preparing the juice of the acid 
asclepias, and other ceremonies connected with it, as the 
Jyotishtoma, etc. The fifth is confined to the Vdjapeya and 
Rédjasiya. The four next teach the consecration of sacrificial 
fire: and the tenth, entitled Agni-rahasya, shows the benefits 
of these ceremonies, The three first books of the second part 
are stated by the commentator? as relating to the Sauirdmani 
and Afwamedha; and the fourth, which is the last, belongs [61] 
to theology. In the original, the thirteenth book is specially 

1 My copies of the text and of the commentary are both imperfect; but the 
deficiencien of one occur in pisces where the other is complete, and I have been 
thus enabled to inspect cursorily the whole of this portion of the Veda. . 

Among fragments of this Brihmens comprising entire books, I have one which 
agrees, in the sabstance and purport, with the second book of the Mddhyandine 
Satepathe, though differing much in the readings of almost every passage. It 
probably helonga to a different S'dkhd. 

2 At the beginning of his gloss on the eleventh book. 
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denominated Asoamedha; and the fourteenth is entitled 
Vrihad-dranyaka. 

The Afwamedha and Purushamedha, celebrated in the man- 
ner direeted by this Veda, are not really sacrifices of horses 
and men. In the first-mentioned ceremony, six hundred and 
ine animals of various prescribed kinds, domestic and wild, 
including birds, fish, and reptiles, are made fast, the tame 
ones, to twenty-one posts, and the wild, in the intervals 
between the pillars; and, after certain prayers have been 
recited, the victims are let loose without injury. In the 
other, a hundred and eighty-five men of various specified 
tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to eleven posts; 
and, after the hymn concerning the allegorical immolation 
of Néréyana! has been recited, these human victims are 
liberated unhurt; and oblations of butter aro made on the 
sacrificial fire, This mode of performing the Aswamedha 
and Purushamedha, as emblematic ceremonies, not as real 
sacrifices, is taught in this Veda: and the interpretation is 
fully confirmed by the rituals,® and by commentators on the 
Sanhitd and Brdéhmana; one of whom assigns aa the reason, 
‘because the flesh of victims which have been actually sacri- 
ficed at a Yajna must be eaten by the persons who offer 
the sacrifice: but a man cannot be allowed, much less re- 
quired, to eat human flesh.’* It may be hence inferred, 
or conjectured at least, that human sacrifices were not au- 
thorized by the Veda itself; but were either then abrogated, 
and an emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or 
they [62] must have been introduced in later times, on the 
authority of certain Purdnas or Tantras, fabricated by persons 
who, in this as in other matters, established many unjustifi- 


1 Bee the second Easey on the Beligiovs Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiatic 
Researches, vol. vii. p. 261. 
+ particularly advert to = separate ritual of the Purushamedha by Yéjua- 
deve [Yejaitsdera 
Cited from memory: I read the passage sevaral years ago, but I cannot mow 
recover it, 
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able practices, on the foundation of emblems and allegories 
which they misunderstood. 

The horse, which is the subject of the religious ceremony 
called Afwamedha, is also avowedly an emblem of Virdj, or 
the primeval and universal manifested being. In the last 
section of the Zaittirtya Vajurveda, the various parts of the 
horse’s body are described, as divisions of time and portions 
of the universe: ‘morning is his head; the sun, his eye; air, 
his breath; the moon, his ear; etc.’ A similar passage in 
the fourteenth book of the Satapatha-bréhmana describes the 
same allegorical horse, for the meditation of such as cannot 
perform an Aéwamedha ; and the assemblage of living animala, 
constituting an imaginary victim, at a real Aswamedha, equally 
represents the universal being, according to the doctrines of 
the Indian scripture. It is not, however, certain, whether 
this ceremony did not also give occasion to the institution of 
another, apparently not authorized by the Vedas, in which a 
horse was actually sacrificed, 

The Vrihad-dranyaka, which constitutes the fourteenth book 
of the Satapatha-bréhmana, is the eonclasion of the Vdjasaneyi, 
or white Yajus. It consists of seven chapters or eight lectures: 
and the five last ‘chaptera in one arrangement, corresponding 
with the six last lectarea in the other, form a theological 
treatise entitled the Vrihad Upanishad, or Vijasaneyi-brah- 
mana Upaniskad, but more commonly cited as the Vrihad- 
dranyaka.. The [63] greatest part of it is in dialogue, and 
‘Y&jnavalkya is the principal speaker, As an Upanishad, it 
properly belongs to the Kénwa Sakhd: at least, it is 80 cited 
by Vidyéranya, in his paraphrase of Upanishads before men- 
tioned. There does not, however, appear to be any material 
variation in it, ss received by the Médhyandina school: unless 

1 Beskdes three copion of the tert, and two transcripts of S'snkara’s oom- 
newtay, T have, aloo in duplicate, another yory excellent commentary by 

which is entitled Mitdkehard; ond 2 metrical peraphraeo 
o Bean's giow by Sqrewarthiryy an ool as usotatons i pes Wy 
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in the divisions of ehapters and sections, and in the lists of 
successive teachers by whom it was handed down." 

To convey some notion of the scope and style of this Upani- 
shad, 1 shall here briefly indicate some of the most remarkable 
passages, and chiefly those which have been paraphrased by 
Vidyéranya. A few others have been already cited, and the 
following appears likewise to deserve notice. 

Towards the beginning of the Vrihad-dranyaka, a passage, 
concerning the origin of fire hallowed for an Agwamedha, opens 
thus: ‘Nothing existed in this world before [the production 
of mind]: this universe was encircled by death eager to de- 
vour; for death is the devourer. Ho framed mind, being 
desirous of himself becoming endued with » soul,’ 

Here the commentators explain death to be the intellectual 
being who sprung from the golden mundane egg: and the 
passage before cited from the Rigeeda,® where the primeval 
existence of death is denied, may be easily reconciled with 
this, upon the Indian ideas of the periodical déstruction and 
renovation of the world, and finally of all beings but the 
supreme one, 

The firat selection by Vidyéranya from this Upanishad is 
the fourth article (brdhmana) of the third lecture of the [64] 
Vrihad-dranyaka. It ia descriptive of Virdj, and begins thus: 

‘This [variety of forms} was, before [the production of 
body], soul, bearing a human shape. Next, looking around, 
that [primeval being} saw nothing but himself; and he, first, 
said, “Iam I.” Therefore, his name was “I”: and thence, 
even now, when called, [a man] first answers, “it is I,” and 
then declares any other name which appertains to him. 

‘Since he, being anterior to all. this [which seeks supro- 
macy], did consume by fire all sinful [obstacles to his own 
supremacy], therefore does the man who knows this [trath], 
overtome him who seeks to be before him. 

1 This is the Upantshad to which Sir Willism Jones refers, in his preface to 
the translation of the Instituies of Manu, p. viii, (in Sir G. C. Haughton’s 
edition, p.xi) 5 Page 90. 
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“He felt dread; and therefore man fears when alone. But 
he reflected, “ Since nothing exists besides myself, why should 
I fear?” Thus his terror departed from him; for what should 
he dread, since fear must be of another P 

‘He felt not delight; and therefore man delights not when 
alone. Hoe wished [the existence of'] another; and instantly 
he became such as is man and woman in mutual embrace. 
He caused this his own self, to fall in twain; and thus be- 
came o husband and a wife, Therefore was this [body, 90 
separated], as it were an imperfect moiety of himself; for so 
Yéjnavalkya has pronounced it. This blank, therefore, is 
completed by woman. He approached her; and thence were 
human beings produced. 

‘She reflected, doubtingly, “How can he, having produced 
me from himself, [incestuously] approach me? I will now 
assume a disguise,” She-became a cow; and the other became 
a bull, and approached her; and the issue were kine. She 
was changed into a mare, and he into a stallion; one was 
turned into a female ass, and the other into a male one: thus 
did he again approach her; and the one-hoofed kind was the 
offspring. She became a female [65} goat, and he a male 
one; she was an ewe, and he a ram: thus he approached her ; 
and goats and sheep were the progeny. In this manner did he 
create every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and 
minutest insects).’ 

The sequel of this passage is also curious, but is too long to 
be here inserted. The notion of Virdj dividing his own sub. 
atance into male and female oceurs in more than one Purana. 
So does that of an incestuous marriage and intercourse of the 
first Manu with his daughter Sataripé; and the commentators 
on the Upanishad understand that legend to be alluded to in 
this place. But the institutes ascribed to Manu make Viréj to 
be the issue of such a separation of persons, and Manu himself 
to be his offspring! There is, indeed, as the reader may 

+ Seo Bir W. Jones's translation of Manz, ch. 1. v. 32 and 33, 
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observe from the passages cited in the present essay, much 
disagreement and consequent confusion, in the gradation of 
persons interposed by Hindu theology between the Supreme 
Being and the created world. . 

The author of the paraphrase before mentioned has next 
selected three dialogues from the fourth lecture or chapter of 
the Vritad-éranyaka. In the first, which begins the chapter 
and occupies three articles (br¢imanas), a conceited and logua- 
cious priest, named Béléki (from his mother Baléké), and 
Gérgya (from his ancestor Garga), visits Ajétagatru, King of 
K6si, and offers to communicate to him the knowledge of Gon, 
The king bestows on him a liberal recompense for the offer; 
and the priest unfolds his doctrine, saying he worships, or 
recognizes, a8: Gon, the being who is manifest in the sun ; him, 
who is apparent in lightning, in the ethereal elements, in air, 
in fire, in water, in a mirror, in the regions of space, in shade, 
and in the soul itself. The king, who was, as it appears, a well- 
[66] instracted theologian, refutes these several notions aucces- 
sively ; and finding the priest remain silent, asks, “Is that all 
you have to say?” Gérgya replies, “That is all,” “Then,” 
says the king, “that is not sufficient for the knowledge of 
God.” Hearing this, Gérgya proposes to become his pupil. 
The king replies, “It would reverse established order, were a 
priest to attend a soldier in expectation of religious instruction: 
but 1 will suggest the knowledge to you.” He takes him by 
the hand, and rising, conducts him to a place where a man waa 
sleeping. He calla the sleeper by various appellations suitable 
to the priest's doctrine, but without succeeding in awakening 
him: he then rouses the sleeper by atirring him; and after- 
wards, addressing the priest, asks, “* While that man was thus 
asleep, where was his soul, which consists in intellect and 
whence came that soul when he was awakened?” Girgya 
conld not solve the question: and the king then proceeds to 
explain the nature of soul and mind, secording to the received 
notions of the Veddnta. As it is not the purpose of this essay 
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to consider those doctrines, I shall not here insert the remain- 
der of the dialogue. 

The next, occupying s single article, is & conversation 
between YAjnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi, He announces 
to her hie intention of retiring from the civil world, requests 
her consent, and proposes to divide his effects between her and 
his second wife, Kétyayanf. She asks, “Should I become 
immortal, if this whole earth, full of riches, were mine?” 
“No,” replies Y4jnavalkya, “riches serve for the means of 
living, but immortality is not attained through wealth,” 
Maitrey{ declares she has no use, then, for that by which she 
may not become immortal; and solicits from her husband the 
communication of the knowledge which he possesses, on the 
means by which beatitude may be attained. Yajnavalkya 
answers, [67] ‘‘ Dear wert thou to me, and a pleasing [senti- 
ment] dost thou make known: come, sit down ; I will expound 
[that doctrine]; do thou endeavour to comprehend it.” A dis- 
course follows, in which Y&jnavalkya elucidates the notion, 
that abstraction procures immortality ; because affections are 
relative to tho soul, which should therefore be contemplated 
and considered in all objects, since every thing is soul ; for all 
general and particular notions are ultimately resolvable into 
one, whence all proceed, and in which all merge; and that is 
identified with the supreme soul, through the knowledge of 
which beatitude may be attained. 

. I shall select, as a specimen of the reasoning in this 
dialogue, a passage which is material on a different account ; 
aa it contains an enumeration of the Vedas, and of the 
various sorts of passages which they comprise, and tends 
to confirm some observations hazarded at the beginning of 
thin essay. 

‘Aa smoke, and various substances, separately iseue from 
fire lighted with moist wood, so from this great being were 
respired thé Rigeeda, the Yajurveda, the Sémaveda, and the 
Athercan and Angiras; the Itikdsa and Purdna, the aciences 
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and Upanishads, the verses and aphorisms, the expositions and 
illustrations, atl these were breathed forth by him.’ 

‘The commentators remark, that four sorts of prayers (mantra) 
and eight sorts of precepts (brdhmana) are here stated. The 
fourth description of prayers comprehends auch as-were revealed 
to, or discovered by, Atharvan and Angiras: meaning the 
A'tharcana Veda. The Itihdsa designates such passages in the 
second part of the Vedas entitled Brahmana, as narrate a story: 
for instance, that of the nymph Urvasi and the king Purtravas. 
The Purdna intends those which relate to the ‘creation and 
[68] similar topics. “Sciences” are meant of religious wor- 
ship: “Verses” are memorial lines: “ Aphorisms” are short 
sentences in a concise style: “ Expositions” interpret such 
sentences; and “ Illustrations” elucidate the meaning of the 
prayers. 

It may not be superfluous to observe in this place, that the 
Itihdsa and Purdnas, here meant, are not the mythological , 
poems bearing the same title, but certain passages of the 
Indian seriptures, which are interspersed among others, through- 
out that part of the Vedas called Bréhmana, and instances of 
which occur in more than one quotation in the present essay. 

The dialogue between YAjnavalkya and Maitreyi, above 
mentioned, is repeated towards the close of the sixth lecture, 
with a short and immaterial addition to its introduction. In 
this place it is succeeded by a discourse on the unity of the 
soul; said, towards the conclusion, to have been addressed to 
the two Afwine, by Dadhyach, a descendant of Atharvan, 

The fourth lecture ends with a list of the teachers, by whom 
that and the three preceding lectures were handed down, in 
succession, to Pautimdshya. It begins with him, and ascends, 
through forty steps, to Aydsya; or, with two more intervening 
persons, to the Afwins; and from them, to Dadhyach, Athar- 
van, and Mrityn, or death; and, through other gradations of 
spirits, to Viréj; and fiually to Brahma. Tho same list 
occurs again at the end of the sixth lectore; and similar liste 
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are found in the corresponding places of this Upanishad, as 
arranged for the Médhyandina Sdkhd. The succession ia there 
traced upwards, from the reciter of it, who speaks of himeelf in 
the first person, and from his immediate teacher Saurpandyys, 
to the same original revelation, through [69] nearly the same 
number of gradations, The difference is almost entirely con- 
fined to the first ten or twelve names. 

The fifth and sixth lectures of this Upanishad have been 
paraphrased, like the fourth, by the author hefore mentioned. 
They consist of dialogues, in which Y4jnavalkya is the chief 
discourser. 

‘Janaka, a king paramount, or emperor of the race of 
Videhas, was celebrating at great expense a solemn sacrifice, at 
which the Bréhmanas of Kuru and Panchdla were assembled ; 
and tho king, being desirous of ascertaining which of those 
priests was the most learned and cloquent theologian, ordered 
thousand cows to be made fast in his stables, and their horns 
to be gilt with a prescribed quantity of gold. He then 
addressed the priests, “ Whoever, among you, O venerable 
Brdhmanas, is most skilled in theology, may take the cows,” 
The rest presumed not to touch the cattle; but Y4jnavalkya 
bade his pupil Sémasravas drive them to his home, He did 
20; aud the priests were indignaut that he should thus arro- 
gate to himself superiority. Aswala, who was the king’s 
officiating priest, asked him, “Art thou, O Yajnavalkya! more 
skilled in theology than we are?” -He replied, “I bow to the 
moat learned ; but I was desirous of possessing the cattle.” ” 

[70] This introduction is followed by a long dialogue, or 
rather by a succession of dialogues, in which six other rival 





1 [ do not find Vyfss mentioned in cither list; nor can the surname Pirdvarya, 
which occurs more than once, be applied to him, for it is not bis patronymic, but 
a name deduced from the feminine patronymic Furcéari, It scema therefore 
quartionable, whether any inference respecting the age of the Fedas can be drawn, 
from these lists, in the manner proposed by the late Sir W. Jones in his preface 
to the translation of Manu (p. viii). The anschroniams which I observe in them 
deter roe from a similar attempt to deduce the ege of this Feds from thesa and 
‘other lista, which will be noticed farther on. 
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priests (besides a learned female, named Gérgi, the daughter 
of Vachaknu) take part as antagonists of Y4jnavalkya; pro- 
posing questions to him, which he answera; and, by refuting 
their objections, silences them successively. Each dialogue 
fills a single article (br¢hmana) ; but the controversy is main- 
tained by G&rgi in two separate discussions; and the contest 
between Yéjnavalkya and Vidagdha, surnamed Sékalya in the 
ninth or last article of the fifth lecture, concludes in 9 singular 
manner. 

‘Y4jnavalkya proposes to his adversary an abstruse question, 
and declares, “If thou dost not explain this unto me, thy head 
shall drop off.” ‘Sékalya (proceeds the text) could not explain 
it, and his head did fall off; and robbers stole his bones, mis- 
taking them for some other thing.” 

Yéjnavalkya then asks the rest of his antagonists, whether 
they have any question to propose, or are desirous that he 
should propose any. They remain silent, and he addresses 
them as follows : 

*Man is indeed like a lofty tree: his hairs are the leaves, and 
his skin the cuticle. From his skin flows blood, like juice 
from bark; it issues from his wounded person, as juice from a 
stricken tree. His flesh is the inner bark ; and the membrane, 
near the bones, is the white substance of the wood.' Tho 
bones within are the wood itself, and marrow and pith are 
alike. If then a felled tree spring anew from the root, from 
what root does mortal maa grow again when hewn down by 
death? Do not say, from prolific seed; for that is produced 
from the living person, [71] Thus, a tree, indeed, also springs 
from seed; and likewise sprouts afresh [from the root] after 
[seemingly] dying; but, if the tree be torn up by the root, it 
doth not grow again. From what root, then, does mortal man 
rise afresh, when hewn down. by death? [Do yon answer] 
He was born [once for all]? No; he is born [again]: and 
[I ask you] what is it that produces him anew P” 

1 Gndea and Kindja, answering to the periosteum and alburnues. 
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The priests, thus interrogated, observes the commentator, 
and being unacquainted with the first cause, yielded the vie- 
tory to Y&jnavalkya, Accordingly, the text adde a brief 
indication of the first cause as intended by that question. 
‘Brahma, who is intellect with [the unvaried perception of] 
felicity, is the best path [to happiness] for the generous 
votary, who knows him, and remains fixed [in attention].’ 

The sixth lecture comprises two dialogues between YAjna- 
valkya and the king Janaka, in which the saint communicates 
Teligious instruction to the monarch, after inquiring from him 
the doctrines which had been previously taught to the king by 
divers pricata, 

These are followed by a repetition of the dialogue be- 
tween YAjnavalkya aud his wife Maitreyi, with searcely a 
variation of » single word, except the introduction as above 
mentioned. The sixth lecture concludes with repeating the 
list of teachers, by whom, successively, this part of the Veda 
was taught. 

Concerning the remainder of the Vrihad-dranyaka I shall 
only observe, that it is terminated by a list of teachers, in 
which the tradition of it is traced back from the ‘son of 
Pautiméshi, through forty steps, to Yéjnavalkya; and from 
him, through twelve more, to the sun. In copies belonging 
to the Mddhyandina Sékhd the list is varied, interposing more 
gradations, with considerable difference in the names, from 
the reciter, who speaks in the [72] first person, and his 
teacher, the son of Bhéradw4ji, up to Y4jnavalkya, beyond 
whom both lists agree. 

The copy belonging to the Aanwa Sdkhd subjoins a further 
list, stated by the commentators to be common to all the 
Sakhds of the Vajin, or Véjasaneyi Yojurveda, and to be in- 
tended for the tracing of that Veda up to its original re- 
yelation, It begins from the eon of SAujivi, who was fifth, 
descending from Y4jnsvalkya, in the lists above mentioned ; 
and it ascends by ten steps, without any mention of that’ 
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saint, to Tora, surnamed Kévasheya, who had the revelation 
from Prajépsti, and he from Brahma. 

Before I proceed to the other Yajurveda, I think it neces- 
sary to remark, that the Indian saint last mentioned (Tura, 
son of Kavazha) has been named in a former quotation from 
the Aitareya, as the priest who consecrated Janamejaya, eon of 
Parikshit. It might, at the first glance, be hence concluded, 
that he was contemporary with the celebrated king who is 
stated in Hindu history to have reigned at tho beginning of 
the Kali age. But, besides the constant uncertainty respect- 
ing Indian saints, who appear and re-appear in heroic history 
at periods most remote, there is in this, as in many other 
instances of the names of princes, a source of confusion and 
possible error, from the recurrence of the same name, with the 
addition even of the same patronymic, for princes remote from 
each other. Thus, according to Purdnas, Parikehit, third 
son of Kuru, had a son named Janamejaya; and he may be 
the person here meant, rather than one of the same name, 
who waa the great-grandson of Arjuna, 


On tHE Brack Yasurvepa. 


The Taittirtya, or black Yajus, is more copious (I mean in 
regard to mantras) than the white Yajue, but [73] less 50 
than the Rigredz. Its Sanhitd, or collection of prayers, is 
arranged in seven books (ashtaka or kénda), containing from 
five to eight lectures, or chapters (adhydya, praina, or prapd- 
fhaka). Each chapter, or lecture, is subdivided into sections 
(anurdka), which are equally distributed in the third and sixth 
books, but unequally in the rest. The whole number exceeds 
six hundred and fifty. 

Another mode of division, by kdndas, i stated in the index. 
In this arrangement, each book (inda) relates to @ separate 


‘You, 1, [sears 1] 5 
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abject; and the chapters (pragna) comprehended in it are 
enumerated and described. Besides this, in the Sanhitd itself, 
the texts contained in every section are numbered, and 20 are 
the syllables in each text, 

The first section (anurdka) in this collection of prayers 
corresponds with the first section (kandikd) in the white Faywa," 
but all the rest differ, and so does the arrangement of the 
subjects, Many of the topics are indeed alike in both Vedas, 
but differently placed and differently treated. Thus the cere- 
mony called Rdjasiya occupies one Adnda, corresponding with 
the eighth pragna of the first book (ashiaka), and is preceded 
by two kdndaa, relative to the Vdjapeya and to the mode of ita’ 
celebration, which occupy fourteen sections in the preceding 
praina. Consecrated fire is the subject of four kdndas, which 
fill the fourth and fifth books. Sacrifice (adAwara) is noticed 
in the second and third lectures of the first book, and in several 
lectures of the sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh 
and last book, which treats largely on the Jyotishtoma, includ- 
ing the forms of preparing and drinking the juice of the acid 
saclepias. The Agwamedha, Nrimedha, and Pitrimedha, [74] 
are severally treated of in their places; that is, in the collec- 
tion of prayers,” and in the second part of this Veda. Other 
topies, introduced in different places, are numerous; but it 
would be tedious to specify them at large. 

Among the Rishis of the texts I observe no human authors. 
Nine entire kgdus, according to the second arrangement indi- 
ated by the index, appear to be ascribed to Prajépati, or the 
lord of creatures ; as many to Soma, or the moon; seven to 
Agni, or fire; and sixteen to all the gods. Possibly some 
passages may be allotted by the commentators to their real 

1 ‘Translated in the first Essay on the Beligious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
‘with the fires verse in each of the three other Fedes. Asistio Researches, vol. v. 
FJ Tin prays ofthe Sfmemstie eee the casing sodian, tween te 


‘twelfth section of the fourth chapter, and the end of the filth chapter of the 
sorenth and last book, 
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Sakha. 


Several prayers from this Veda have been translated in 
former essays.’ Other very remarkable passages have occurred, 
on examining this collection of mantras. The following, from 
the seventh and last book,* is chosen as 8 specimen of the 
Taittiriya Yajurceda. Like several before cited, it alludea to 
the Indian notions of the creation ; and, at the risk of sameness, 
I select passages relative to that topic, on account of its impor- 
tance in explaining the creed of the ancient Hindu religion. 
The present extract was recommended for selection by its 
allusion to a mythological notion, which apparently gave 
origin to the story of the Vardha-avatdra, and from which 
an astronomical period, entitled Xalpa, has perhaps been 
taken. 

(75] ‘Waters [alone] there were; this world originally 
was water. In it the lord of creation moved, having become 
air: he saw this [earth] ; and upheld it, assuming the form of 
® boar (vardha): and then moulded that [earth], becoming 
Viswakarman, the artificer of the universe, It became cele- 
brated (aprathata) and conspicnous (prithivt); and therefore is 
that name (Prithirs) aasigned to the earth. 

*The lord of creation meditated profoundly on the earth; 
and created the gods, the Vasus, Rudras, and A’dityas, Those 
gods addressed the lord of creation, saying, “How can we form 
creatures?” He replied, ‘‘As I created you by profound 
contemplation (tapas), so do you seek in devotion (tapas) the 
means of multiplying creatures.” He gave them consecrated 
fire, saying, “With this sacrificial fire perform devotions.” 
With it they did perform austerities; and, in one year, 
framed a single cow. He gave her to the Vasus, to the 

1 Asiatic Researches, vols. v. and vii. 

* T have several complete copies of the text, but only a part of the commentary 
by Bayapa. 


2 Book vii. chapter 1., section 5. 
* One of the Zaipas, oc renovations of the universe, is denominated Vérdha, 
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Rudras, and to the A’dityas [successively], bidding them 
“Gard her.” The Vasus, the Rudras, and the A’dityas, 
[severally] guarded her; and she calved for the Vasus three 
hundred and thirty-three [calves]; and [se many] for the 
Rudras; and [the same number] for the A’difyae: thus was 
he.the thousandth. 

*They addressed the lord of creation, requesting him to 
direct them in performing a solemn act of religion with a 
thousand (kine for a gratuity]. He caused the Vasus to sac- 
rifice with the Agnishtoma; and they conquered this world, 
and gave it [to the priests]: he caused the Rudras to sacri- 
fice with the Ukthya; and they obtained the middle region, 
and gave it away [for a sacrificial foo]: he caused the A'dityas 
to sacrifice with the Atirdtra; and they acquired that [other} 
world, and gavo it [to the priests for a gratuity],’ 

This extract may suffice. Its close, and the remainder of 
the section, bear allusion to certain religious ceremonies, 
[76} at which a thousand cows must be given to the officiating 
pricats, 

To the second part of this Veda! belongs an A’ranya, 
divided, like the Senhifd, into lectures (pragna), and again 
subdivided into chapters (anucdka), containing texts, or sec- 
tions, which are numbered, aud in which the syllables have 
been counted. Here also a division by Adndas, according to 
the different subjects, prevails. “The six first lectures, and 
their corresponding Adndas, relate to religious observances. 
The two next constitute three Upanishads; or, as they are 
usually cited, two; one of which is commonly entitled the 
Taittirlyaka Upanishad : the other is called the Nardyana, or, 
to distinguish it from another belonging exclusively to the 
Atharcaveda, the great (Makd, or Vrihan) Ndrdyana. They 
aro all admitted in collections of theological treatises appen-' 


2 ‘The Tnittiriys, like other Tedas, bea its Irdhmame, and frequent quotations 
from it occur in the commentary on the prayers, and in other places. But F have 
ot yet econ a complete copy of this portion of the Indian sacred books, 
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dant on the A’tharvana; but the last-mentioned is there 
subdivided into two Upanishads. 

For a further specimen of this Yajurveda, I shall only 
quote the opening of the third and Jast chapter of the Varuné, 
or second Taittirlyaka Upanishad, with the introductory 
chapter of the first. 

‘Bhyigu, the offspring of Varuna, approached his father, 
saying, “ Venerable [father]! make known to me Brahma.” 
Varans propounded theso: namely, food [or body], truth 
[or life], sight, hearing, mind [or thonght], and speech: and 
thus proceeded, “ That whence all beings are [77] produced, 
that by which they live when born, that towards which 
they tend, and that into which they pass, do thou seek, [for] 
that is Brahma,” 

‘He meditated [in] devont contemplation; and having 
thought profoundly, he recognized food [or body] to be 
Brahma: for all beings are indeed produced from food ; when 
born, they live by food; towards food they tend; they pass 
into food. This he comprehended ; [but yet unsatisfied] he 
again approached his father Varupa, saying, “Venerable 
[father]! make known to me Brahma.” Varuna replied, 
“Seek the knowledge of Brakma by devout moditation: 
Brahma is profound contemplation.” 

‘Having deeply meditated, he discovered breath [or life] to be 
Brahma ; for all these beings are indeed produced from breath; 
when born, they live by breath; towards breath they tend; 
they pass into breath. This he understood; [but] again he 
approached his father Varuna, saying, “ Venerable [father]! 
make known to me Brahma.” Yaruns replied, “Seek him 
by profound meditation: Brahma is that.” 

‘He meditated in deep contemplation, and discovered in- 
tellect to be Brahma : for all these beings are indeed produced 

1 I uso several copies of the entire Arepys, with B’ankers’s commentary on 
the Taittiriys Dpanisied, and annotations on bis gloss by Anandajniua; besides 
ecparate copies of that, end of the Mshdudrdyexc, and @ commentary.an the 
Fdrugi Upsnishad, entitled Leghw dipikt, 
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from intellect: when born, they live by intellect; towards 
intellect they tend; and they pass into intellect. This he 
understood; [but] again he came to his father Varuna, 
saying, “Venerable [father]! make known to me Brahma.” 
Varuna replied, “Inquire by devout contemplation: profound 
meditation is Brahma.” 

‘He thought deeply; and having thus meditated [with} 
devout contemplation, he knew A’nanda [or felicity] to be 
Brakma: for all these beings are indeed produced from 
pleaaure; when born, they live by joy; they tend towards 
happiness ; they pass into felicity, 

‘Buch is the science which was attained by Bhrigu, [78] 
taught by Varuna, and founded on the supreme ethereal 
spirit. He who knows this, rests on the same support, is 
endowed with [abundant] food, and becomes {a blazing fire) 
which consumes food: great he is by progeny, by cattle, and 
by holy perfections, and great by propitious celebrity.’ 

The above is the beginning of the last chapter of the Varuné 
Upanishad. I omit the remainder of it. The first Taittiri- 
yaka Upanishad opens with the following prayer. ‘May 
Mitra [who presides over the day], Varuna [who governs 
the night], Aryaman [or the regent of tho sun and of sight], 
Indra [who gives strength], Vrihsspati [who roles the speech 
and understanding), sud Vishnu, whose step is vast, grant 
us ease, [1] bow to Brahma, Salutation unto thee, O air! 
Even thou art Brahma, present [to our apprehension]. Thee 
T will call, “present Brahma :” thee I will name, “the right 
one:”” thee I will pronounce, “the true one.” May THAT 
{Brahma, the universal being entitled air] preserve mo; may 
that preserve the teacher: propitious be it.’? 

UT bave inserted here, as in other place, between erotchets, such ilustrations 
frou: the commentary ss appear requisite to render the texs intelligible. 
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On ornze Uranisnans oF THE YasURVEDA, 


Among the Sakhds of the Yajurveda, one, entitled Matird- 
yon, furnishes an Upanishad which bears the same denomi- 
nation. An abridged paraphrase of it, in verse, shows it to 
be a dialogue in which a sage, named Sékéyanya, communicates 
to the king Vyihadratha theological knowledge derived from 
another sage, called Maitra* 

[79] A different Sazhd of this Veda, entitled the Katha, or 
Kéthaka, fornishes an Upanishad bearing that name, and 
which is one of those most frequently cited by writers on the 
Vedénta. It is an extract from a Brdhmana, and also occurs 
in collections of Upanishads, appertaining to the A’tharvana. 

Swothswatara, who hae given his name to one more Saka 
of the Yajurveda, from which an Upanishad ia extracted,’ is 
introduced in it as teaching theology. This Upanishad, 
comprised in six chapters or lectures (adhydya), is found in 
collections of theological tracts appertaining to the Atharvaveda ; 
but, strictly, it appears to belong exclusively to the Yajus. 


On tHe SaMavepa. 


A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, ac- 
cording to Indian notions, to the Sdmaveda; if reliance may 
be placed on the inference suggested by the etymology of its 
name, which indicates, according to the derivation‘ usually 
assigned to it, the efficacy of this part of the Vedas in re- 
moving sin. The prayers belonging to it are, es before 

+ By Vidyorapys. I have mot seen the original, 

3 [Maitri in the Upanishsd.} 

+ In the abridgment of it by Vidytranya, this is the description given of the 
Swetdiwatera Upanishad, 

+ Prom the root ako, convertible into a and ad, and signifying ‘to destroy.’ 
‘The derivative is expounded aa denoting something ‘which destroys siz." 
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“observed, composed in metre, and intended to be chanted, 
and their supposed efficacy is apparently ascribed to thie 
mode of uttering them. 

Not having yet obtained a complete copy of this Veda, or 
of any commentary on it, I can only describe it imperfectly, 
from such fragments as I have been able to collect. 

A principal, if not the first, part of the Sdmaveda is that 
[80] entitled A’rchika, It comprises prayers, among which 
T observe many that constantly recur in rituals of Sdmavediya, 
or Chhandoga priests, and some of which have been translated 
in former essays! They are here arranged, as appears from 
two copies of the A’rchika,? in six chapters (prepathaka), sub- 
divided into half chapters, and into sections (dafati); ten in 
each chapter, and usually containing the exact number of ten 
verses each. The same collection of prayers, in the same 
order, but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seventeen 
chapters, under the title of the @rdmageya-gdna. That, at 
least, is ita title in the only copy which I have seen, But 
rituals, directing the same prayers to be chanted, employ the 
designation of A’rchika-géna, among other terms applicable to 
various modes of rhythmical recitation, 

Another portion of the Sdmaceda, arranged for chanting, 
bears the title of A’ranya-gina. Three copies of it,? which 
seem to agree exactly, exhibit the same distribution into three 
chapters, which are eubdivided into half chapters and decades 
or sections, like the A’rchika above mentioned.‘ But I have 
not yet found s plain copy of it, divested of the additions 
made for guidance in chanting it. 

The additions here alluded to consist in prolonging the 
sounds of vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or more 

Asiatic Researches, vols. +. and vil 
4 Quvof them Stet macy feo setae age, in 1872 Somes This copy 
eahibite the farther title of Chhendas! Senhitd. 
2 The mout ancient of thove in my possession is dated nearly three centuries 
ego, in 1587 Sesevet. 


«Tada Aeapye comprises neazty three hundred versee (eden) canaly 29, 
‘The Arehibe containe twice os many, or nearly 600. 
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syllables, inserting likewise, in many places, other additional 
syllables, besides placing numerical marke for the manage- 
ment of the voice. Some of the prayers being [81] subject 
to variation in the mode of chanting them, are repeated once 
or oftener, for the purpose of showing these differences, and 
to most are prefixed the appropriate names of the several 


Under the title of A’rsheya Brahmana, I have found what 
seems to be an index of these two portions of the Sdmaveda: 
for the names of the passages, or sometimes the initial words, are 
there enumerated in the same order in which they ocour in the 
Grdmageya, or A’rehika, followed by the A’ranya-gdna, This 
index doea not, like the explanatory tables of the other Vedas, 
apecify the metre of each prayer, the deity addressed in it, and 
the occasion on which it should be used, but only the Zishi, 
or author: and, from the variety of names stated in some 
instances, a conclusion may be drawn, that the same texts are 
aseribable to more than one author. 

It has been already hinted, that the modes of chanting the 
same prayers are varions, and bear different sppellations, 
Thus, the rituals frequently direct cortain texts of this Veda 
to be first recited simply, in a low voice according to the usual 
mode of inaudible utterance of the Vedas, and then to be 
similarly chanted in a particular manner, under the designa- 
tion of A’rehika-gdna ; showing, however, divers variations and 
exceptions from that mode, under the distinct appellation of 
Anirukta-géna.' So, likewise, the same, or nearly the same 
passages, which are contained in the A’rohika and Grdma- 
geya, are arranged in a different order, with further variations 
as to the mode of chanting them, in another collection named. 
the Wha-gdna.  ~ 

From the comparison and examination ‘of these parts of the 
Sdmaveda, in which, eo far as the collation of them has [82] 

1 The riteal, which is the ebief authority for this remark, is one by Btyeps- 
shiarya, entitled Yajnatentre-ondhénidhs, 
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been carried, the texts appear to be the same, only arranged in 
« different order, and marked for different mode of recitation, 
T am led to think, that other collections, under similar names, 
may not differ more widely from the A'rchika and A’ranya 
above mentioned: and that these may possibly constitute the 
whole of that part of the Sdmaveda, which corresponds to the 
Sanhitds of other Vedas. 

Under the denomination of Bréhmana, which is appropriated 
to the second part or supplement of the Veda, various works 
havo been received by different schools of the Sdmaceda. Four 
appear to be extant; three of which have been seen by me, 
either complete or in part. One is denominated Shadvinga ; 
probably from its containing twenty-six chapters, Another ie 
called Adbhuta, or, at greater length, Adbhuta Brdhmana, 
The only portion, which I have yet seen, of either, has the 
Sppearance of a fragment, and breaks off at the close of the 
fifth chapter: both names are there introduced, owing, as it 
should seem, to some error; and I shall not attempt to 
determine which of them it really belongs to. A third 
Brdhmana of this Veda is termed Panchavinéa; so named, 
probably, from the number of twenty-five chapters comprised 
in it; and I conjecture this to be the same with one in my 
possession not designated by any particular title, but containing 
that procise number of chapters. 

The beat known among the Brdimanas of the Sémaveda is 
that entitled Téndya, It was expounded by [83] Séyan4chirya; 
but a fragment of the text with his commentary, including the 
whole of the second book (panchikd), from the sixth to the 
tenth lecture, is all that I have been yet able to procure, This 
fragment relates to the religious ceremony named Agnishtoma, 
I do not find in it, nor in other portions of the Sdmaveda 

1 Bir Robert Chamber's copy of the Sémepeda comprised four portions, entitled 
Gdna, the distinct names of which, secording to the list received from him, are 
Vigina Arpt, Vegans, Ugcna, a0 Uiya-gene. The firet of these, I suspect to 


‘be the Areqye, written in Gat list Arad: the last seems to be the sume with 
that which is in my copy denominated The-géna. 
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before desoribed, any passage, which can be conveniently 
translated as & specimen of the style of this Veda, 

Leaving, then, the Mantras and Brdéhmanae of the Sdmavedar 
I proceed to notice its principal Upanishad, which is one of the 
longest and most abstruse compositions bearing that title. 

The Chhéndogya Upanishad contains ight chapters (pra- 
pdthakas), apparently extracted from some portion of the 
Brdhmana, in which they are numbered from three to ten.! 
The first and second, not being included in the Upanishad, 
probably relate to religious ceremonies. The chapters are 
unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; amounting, 
in all, to more than a hundred and fifty. 

A great part of the Chhdndogya® is in a didactic form: 
including however, like most of the other Upanishads, several 
dialoguea. The beginning of one, between Sanatkuméra and 
Nérada, which occupies the whole of the seventh chapter,® has 
already been quoted. The preceding chapter consists of two 
dialogues between Swotaketu, grandson of Aruna, and his own 
father, Uddélaka, the son of Aruna, These had been prepared 
in the fifth [84] chapter, where Pravéhana, son of Jivala, 
convicts Swotaketa of ignorance in theology : and where that 
conversation is followed by several other dialogues, intermixed 
with successive references for instruction. The fourth chapter 
opens with story respecting J4naéruti, grandson of Putra; 
and, in this and the fifth chapter, dialogues, between haman 
beings, are interspersed with others in which the interlocutors 
sre either divine or imaginary persons. The eighth or last 
chapter contains # disquisition on the soul, in a conference 
between Prajépati and Indra. 


1 I have several copies of the text, with the gloss of Sankara, and annotations 
on it by Xnandajninagiri; besides the notes of Vyisatirths on « commentary by 
Anapdatirtha. 


2 Ita author, indicated by Vytsatirths, is Hayagriva. 

® ‘That is, the soventh of the extract which constitutes this Upawished; but the 
niath, sccording to the mode of aumbering the chapters in the book, wheuce it is 
taken. 
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T shall here quote, from this Upanishad, a single dislogue 
belonging to the fifth chapter. 

*Préchinsdéla, gon of Upamanyz, Satyayajna, jame of 
Palusha, Indradyamna, offspring of Bhallavi, Jana, descendant 
of Sarkerékshya, and Vadila, sprang from Adwatarééwa, being 
all persons deeply conversant with holy writ, and posseesed of 
great dwellings, meeting together, engaged in this disquisition, 
“ What is our soul P and who is Brahma?” 

‘These venerable persons reflected, “ Uddélaka, the son of 
Arupa, is well acquainted with the universal soul: let us 
immediately go to him.” They went: but he reflected, “ Those 
great and very learned persons will ask me; and I shall a 
[be able] to communicate the whole {which they inquire]: - 
will at once indicate to them another [instructor].” He ie 
addressed them, “Aéwapati, the gon of Kekaya, is well 
acquainted with the universal soul; let us now go to him.” 

‘They all went; and, on their arrival, [the king] caused 
due honours to be shown to them respectively; and, next 
morning, civilly dismissed them; [but, observing that they 
staid, and did not accept his presents) he thus spoke: “In 
my dominions there is no robber; nor miser; no dronkard ; 
nor any one neglectful of a consecrated hearth; [85] none 
ignorant; and no adulterer, nor adulteress. Whence [can 
you have been aggrieved)?” [As they did not state a com- 
plaint, he thus proceeded :] “I must be asked, O venerable 
men! {for what you desire].” [Finding that they made no 
request, he went on:] ‘‘Ag much as I shall bestow on cach 
officiating priest, so much will I also give te you. Stay 
then, most reverend men.” They answered: “It is indeed 
requisite to inform = person of the purpose of a visit. Thou 
well knowest the universal soul; communicate that knowledge 
nto as.” He replied: “To-morrow I will declare it to 
you." Perceiving his drift, they, next day, attended him, 

bearing [like pupile} logs of firewood, Without bowing to, 
pes: he thus spoke:— 
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*@Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Upa- 
manyaP” “Heaven,” answered he, “O venerable king!” 
“Splendid is that [portion of the] universal self, which thou 
dost worship as the soul: therefore, in thy family, is seen 
{the juice of the acid asclepias] drawn, expressed, and pre- 
pared, [for religious rites]; thou dost consume food [as a 
blazing fire); and thou dost view a [son or other] beloved 
object. Whoever worshipa this for the universal soul, simi- 
larly enjoys food, contemplates a beloved object, and finds 
religious occupations in his family. But this is [only] the 
head of the soul. Thy head had been lost,” added the king, 
“hadat thon not come to me.” 

*«He now turned to Satyayajna, the son of Pulusha, saying, 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
PrichinayogaP” “The san,” answered he, “O venerable 
king!” “Varied is that {portion of the] universal self, 
which thou dost worship aa the soul; and, therefore, in thy 
family, many vorious forms are seen; 9 car yoked with mares, 
and treasure, together with female slaves, surround thee; thou 
dost consume food, and contemplate a pleasing object. Who- 
ever worships this, for [86] the universal soul, has the same 
enjoyments, and finds religious occupations in his family, 
But this is only the eye of soul. Thou hadat been blind,” 
said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘He next addressed Indradyumna, the son of Bhallavi: 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
‘VySghrapad.” “Air,” replied he, “O venerable king!” 
“Diffused is that portion of the universal self, which thou 
dost worship aa the soul; numerous offerings reach thee; 
many tracts of cars follow thee: thou dost consume food: 
thou viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for 
the universal soul, enjoys food and contemplates a beloved 
object: and has religious occupations in his family. But 
this ‘is only the breath of soul. Thy breath had expired,” 
éaid the king, “‘hadst thou not come to me.” 
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‘He next interrogated Jana, the son of Sarkarikshya: 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Sarka- 
rékahyaP” “The ethereal element,” said he, “0 venerable 
king!” “Abundant is that universal self, whom thou dost 
worship as the soul; and, therefore, thou likewise dost abound 
with progeny and wealth. Thon dost consume food; thou 
viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships thia, for the 
universal soul, consumes food, and sees a beloved object; 
and has religious occupations in his family. But this is 
only the trunk of soul, Thy tronk had corrupted,” said 
the king, “hadst thou not come to me.” 

*He afterwards inquired of Vudila, the son of Aéwata- 
raéwa: “Whom dost thou worship aa the soul, O descendant 
of Vyéghrapad?” “Water,” said he, “‘O venerable king!” 
“Rich is that universal self, whom thou dost worship as the 
soul; and, therefore, art thou opulent and thriving. Thou 
dost consume food; thou viewest s favourite object. Who- 
ever worships this, for the universal [87] soul, partakes of 
similar enjoyments, contemplates as dear an object, and has 
religious occupations in his family. But this is only the 
abdomen of the soul. Thy bladder had burst,” said tho 
king, “‘hadet thou not come to me.” 

‘Lastly, he interrogated Uddélaka, the son of Aruna: 
"Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
GotamaP” “The earth,” said he, “O venerable king!” 
“Constant is that universal self, whom thou dost worship as 
the soul: and, therefore, thou remainest steady, with offspring 
and with cattle. Thou dost consume food; thou viewest a 
favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal 
soul, shares like enjoyments, and views as beloved an object,’ 
and has religious occupations in his family. But this forma 
only the feet of the soul, Thy feet had been lame,” said the 
king, “ hadst thou not come to me.”” 

«He thus addressed them {collectively}: “You consider this 
universal] soul, as it were an individual being ; and you partake 
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of distinct enjoyment. But he, who worships, as the universal 
soul, that which is known by its [manifested] portions, and is 
inferred [from consciousness], enjoys nourishment in all worlds, 
in all beings, in all souls: his head is splendid, like that of 
this universal aoul ; his eye is similarly varied; his breath is 
equally diffused ; his trunk is no less abundant ; his abdomen 
is alike full; and his feet are the earth; his breast is the altar; 
his hair is the sacred grass ; his heart, the household fire; his 
mind, the consecrated flame ; and his mouth, the oblation. 

«“The food, which first reaches him, should be solemnly 
offered: and the first oblation, which he makes, he should 
present with these words: ‘ Be this oblation to breath effica- 
cious.’ Thus breath is satisfied; and, in that, the eye is 
satiate; and, in the eye, the sun is content; and, in the sun, 
the sky is gratified ; and, in the sky, heaven and the ann, and 
whatever is dependant, become replete: and after [88] that, 
he himself [who eats] is fully gratified with offspring and 
cattle; with vigour proceeding from food, and splendour arising 
from holy observances.! 

+ But whoever makes an oblation to fire, being unacquainted 
with the universal soul, acts in the same manner, as one who 
throwa live coals into ashes; while he, who presents an obla- 
tion, possessing that knowledge, has made an offering in all 
worlds, in all beings, in all souls, As the tip of dry grass, 
which is cast into the fire, readily kindles ; so are all the faults 
of that man consumed. He, who knows this, has only pre- 
sented an oblation to the universal soul, even though he 
knowingly give the residue to a Chdnddia. For, on this point, 
& text is [preserved]: ‘As, in this world, hungry infants 
press round their mother; so do all beings await the holy 
oblation : they await the holy oblation.’”’ 

Another Upanishad of the Sdmaveda belongs to the Sikhd of 

+ Several similar paragraphs, respecting four other oblations, so presented to 
other inspirations of air, are here omitted for the sake of brevity, The taking of 


8 mouthful, by an orthodox Hindu theologian, is considered as xn efficacious 
oblation: and denominated Prépsigathotra. 
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the Talacakdras. It is called, the “ Keneshita,” or “ Kena” 
Upanishad, from the word, or words, with which it opens: and, 
as sppears from Sanksra’s commentary, this treatise is the 
ninth chapter (adhydya) of the work, from which it is extracted. 
It ie comprised in four sections (khanda). The form is that of 
8 dislogue between instructors and their pupils. The subject 
is, a8 in other Upanishads, s disquisition on abstruse and 
mystical theology. I shall not make avy extract from it, but 
proceed to deseribe the fourth and last Veda. 


On THe ATHARVA-VEDA. 


[89] The Sanhitd, or collection of prayers and invocations, 
belonging to the A’tharcana, is comprised in twenty books 
(kdnda), subdivided into sections (anuodka), hymne (sikta), 
and verses (rich). Another mode of division by chapters (pra- 
pathaka) is also indicated. The number of verses ia stated at 
6015 ; the sections exceed a hundred; and the hymns amount 
to more than seven hundred and sixty. The number of 
chapters is forty nearly. 

A passage from this Veda was quoted by Sir W. Jones in 
his essay on the literature of the Hindus ; * and a version of it 
was given, as & specimen of the language and style of the 
A'tharcana. That passage comprises the whole of the forty- 
third hymn of the nineteenth book.> In the beginning of the 
eame book, I find a hymn (numbered as the sixth) which is 

1 T have Stankars’s gloss, with the lustrations of his annotator, and the ample 
commentary of Krisbphnanda: besides a separate gloss, with annotations, on the 
similar Upenished belonging to the Athareaceda. 

4 Asiatic Researches, Tol. i. p. $47. 

* Sir W. Jones cites it, as from the first book; I sumpect, that, in Colonel 
Polier’s copy, the ainctoenth book might stand first in the volume. It does 0 
im General Martine’s tranecript, though the oolophon be correct, I have another, 
and very complete, copy of this Vode. General Martine's, which I also pomen, 
in defective; containing only the ten first and the two last books, An ancient 
‘tregmant, also in my posewion, does not extend beyond the sixth. 
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almost word for word the same with that, which has been 
before cited from the thirty-first chapter of the white Pajuat 
Some of the verses are indeed transposed, and here and there 
a word differs: for example, it opens by describing the 
primeval man (purusha) with a thousand arms, instead of 
@ thousand heads. The purport is, nevertheless, the same: 
and it is needless, therefore, to insert a version of it in this 
place. 

The next hymn, in the same book, includes an important 
passage. It names the twenty-eight asterisms in their [90] 
order, beginning with Hyittiké : and seems to refer the solstice 
to the end of Ableshd, or beginning of Maghd, 1 call it an 
important passage; first, because it shows, that the intro- 
duction of the twenty-eighth asterism is as ancient as the 
Atharca-veda ; and, secondly, because it authorizes a presump- 
tion, that the whole of that Veda, like this particular hymn, 
may have been composed when the solstice was reckoned in the 
middle, or at the end, of Aélesha,? and the origin of the Zodiac 
was placed at the beginning of Krittikd. On the obvious 
conclusion, respecting the age of the Veda, I shall enlarge in 
another place, 

An incantation, which appears to be the same that is men- 
tioned by Sir W. Jones,’ occurs in the fourth section of the 
nineteenth book. It is indeed a tremendous incantation; 
especially three sik¢as, or hymns, which are numbered 28, 29, 
and 30, A single line will be a sufficient specimen of these 
imprecations, in which, too, there is much sameness. 

‘Destroy, O sacred grass,* my foes; exterminate my 
enemies; annihilate all those, who hate me, O precious 
gem!’ 

The Atharea-veda, as is well known, contains many forms 

1 Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 251. 

1 The middle of Adieshd, if the divisions be twenty-eeven, and ita end, when 
hey are twonty-cight equal portions, give the sume place for the calure, 

2 Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 348. 

4 Dartha, Poa Cynowurviden., 


‘You, 1m [nears 1} 
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of imprecation for the destruction of enemies. But it must 
not be inferred, that such is the chief subject of that Veda; 
since it also contains a great number of prayers for safety 
and for the averting of calamities: and, like the other Vedas, 
numerous hymns to the gods, with prayers to be used at 
solemn rites and religious exercises, excepting such aa are 
named Yajna, 

[91] The Gopatha Brdhkmana appears to belong to the 
second part of this Veda. Not having seen a commentary, 
nor an index, of this work, I can only speak of it from a copy 
in my possession: this contains five chapters (prapdthaka) 
with the date of the transcript! and the name of the trans- 
criber, at the end of the fifth, as is usual in the colophon at 
the close of a volume. 

The first chapter of this Gopatha Bréhmana traces the 
origin of the universe from Brahma; and it appears from the 
fourth section of this chapter, that Atharvan is considered as a 
Prajdpati appointed by Brahma to create and protect sub- 
ordinate beings. 

In the fifth chapter several remarkable passages, identifying 
the primeval person (purusha) with the year (sameatsara), 
convoy marked allusions to tho calendar. In one place (the 
fifth section), besides stating the year to contain twelve or 
thirteen lunar months, the subdivision of that period is 
pursued to 360 days; and, thence, to 10,800 muhsrtas, or 
hours. 

I proceed to notice the most remarkable part of the Atharva- 
veda, cousisting of the theological treatises, entitled Upanishads, 
which are appendant on it, They are computed at fifty-two: 
but this number is completed by reckoning, as distinct Upani- 
shade, different parts of a single tract. Four such treatises, 
comprising eight Upanishads, together with six of those before 
described as appertaining to other Vedas, are perpetually cited 


1 [et in dated at Mathurt, in tha year (Semest) 1732. 
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in dissertations on the Vedanta. Others are either moro 
sparingly, or not at all, quoted. 

[92] It may be here proper to. explain what is. meant by 
Upanishad. 1n dictionaries, this term is made equivalent to 
Rahasya, which signifies mystery. This last term is, in fact, 
frequently employed by Manu, and other ancient authors, 
where the commentators understand Upanishads to be meant. 
But neither the etymology, nor the acceptation, of the word, 
which is now to be explained, has any direct connexion with 
the idea of secrecy, concealment, or mystery. Its proper 
meaning, according to Sankara, Sayana, and all the commen- 
tatora, is divine science, or the knowledge of Gon: and, 
according to the same authorities, it is equally applicable to 
theology itself, and to a book in which this science ia 
taught. Its derivation is from the verb sad (shad-tri 
destroy, to move, or to weary, preceded by the prepositions 
pa near, and ni continually, or nis certainly. The sense, 
properly deducible from this etymology, according to the 
different explanations given by commentators, invariably 
points to the knowledge of the divine perfections, and to 
the consequent attainment of beatitude through exemption 
from passions.® 

The whole of the Indian theology is professedly founded on 
the Upanishads? Those, which have been before described, 
have been shown to be extracts from the Veda. The rest are 
also considered ae appertaining to the Indian scripture: it doos 
not, however, clearly appear, whether they are detached essays, 
or have been extracted from a Brahmana of the Atharva-veda, 





1 The Kena and Chhdndogya from the Sdmaveda ; the Vrihad-dranyake ond 
Tédcdeya from the white Yajus, and the Taittiriyake from the black Yujus; the 
Aitereya from the Rigocda ; snd the Katha, Praine, Mundake, mud Hingihys 
from the Atharvaya. To these should be added, the Nrixinka-tdpaniya. 

* Sankara, and Anandivrama on the Vrihod-drenyaka ; as also the comimen- 
taries on other Upanishads : expecislly Sankara on the Kethoks. Other suthore 
concur in assigning the same acceptation and etymology to the word: they very 
‘aly in the mode of reconciling the derivation with the sense. 

* It is expressly oo affirmed in the Faddnte~séra, ¥. 3. 
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Ihave not found any of them in the Sanhitd of the A’thareana, 
nor in the Gopatha Brdhmana. 

[93] In the best copies of the fifty-two Upanishads, the 
firut fifteen are stated to have been taken from the Saunaktyas, 
whose Skid seoms to be the principal one of the Atharea- 
veda, Tho remaining thirty-seven appertain to various Sdkhds, 
mostly to that of the Paippalddis: but some of them, as will 
be shown, are borrowed from other Vedas. 

The Mundaka, divided into six sections, unequally distributed 
in two parts, is the first Upanishad of the A’'tharvana ; and is 
also one of the most important, for the doctrines which it con- 
tains, It has been fally illustrated by Sankara, whose gloss is 
assisted by the annotations of Anandajnina. The opening of 
this Upanishad, comprising the whole of the first section, is 
here subjoined. 

‘Brabm& was first of the gods, framer of the universe, 
guardian of the world. He taught the knowledge of God, 
which is the foundation of all science, to his eldest son 
Atharva, That holy science, which Brahmé revealed to 
Atharvan,” was cominunicated by him to Angir, who trans- 
mitted it to Satyavéha, the descendant of Bharadwéja; and 
this son of Bharadwdja imparted the traditional science to 
Angiras. 

‘Saunaka, or the son of Sunaka, a mighty householder, 
addreasing Angiras with due respect, asked, “ What is it, 
O veuernble sage, through which, when known, this universe 
ia understood ?”” 

‘To him the holy personage thus replied : “ Two sorts [94] 
of science must be distinguished; ss they, who know Gon, 

1 T posses an excellent copy, which carresponds with one transcribed for Mr. 
Blaquiere, from a similar collection of Uperishade belonging to the late Sir W. 
Joues. In two other copies, which I also obtained at Benaree, the arrangement 
Aiffers, and soveral Upanishads are inserted, the genuineness of which is question~ 
able; while others are admitted, which belong exclusively to the Fajurrada. 

2 S'aukara remarks, that Atharva, or Atharvau, may have been the firt 
sesiece soe St fee Seen aan ot ereetomy hee bare Nees prantond 
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declare; the supreme seence, and another. This other is the 
Rigveda, the Yajurceda, the Sdmaveda, the Atharvaveda ;} the 
roles of accantuation, the rites of religion, grammar, tho 
glossary and explanation of obscure terms, prosody, and 
astronomy ; algo the Itihdsa and Purdna; and logic, with the 
rales of interpretation, and the system of moral duties. 

«But the supreme science is that, by which this unperish- 
able [nature] is apprehended; invisible [or impereeptible, as 
is that nature]: not to be seized; not to be deduced; devoid 
of colour; destitute of eyes and ears: without hands or feet, 
yet over variously pervading sll: minute, unalterable; and 
contemplated by the wise for the source of beings. 

«As the spider spins and gathers back [its thread]; as 
piante sprout on the earth; as hairs grow on a living person: so 
in this universe, here, produced from the unperishable nature. 
By contemplation, the vast one germinates; from him food 
for body] is produced ; and thence, successively, breath, mind, 
real [elements], worlds, and immortality arising from [good] 
doeds, The omniscient is profound contemplation, consisting 
in the knowledge of him, who knows all: and, from that, the 
[manifested] vast one, as well as names, forms, and food, 
proceed : and this is truth.”” 

The Pragna, which is the second Upanishad, and equally 
important with the first, consists, like it, of six sections; and 
has been similarly interpreted by Sankara and Bélakrishna.* 
In this dialogue, Sukesa, the son of Bharad(95]wéja, Satya- 
k6ma, descended from ivi, Sauryéyani, a remote descendant 
of the Sun, bat belonging to the family of Garga, Kauéalya, 
surnamed Aéwaldyana, or son of Aéwala, Vaidarbhi of the-race 
of Bhyigu, together with Kabandhi, surnamed K&tyAyana, or 
descendant of Katys, are introduced as seeking the knowledge 
of theology, and applying to Pippalada for instruction. They 
successively interrogate him concerning the origin of creatures, 


* Meaning the prayers contained in the four Feas, disjoined from theology. 
+ 1 have several copies of the text, besides commentaries on both Upanishads, 
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the nature of the gods, the union of life with body, and the 
connexion of thoughts with the soul. 

The nine succeeding Upanishads (from the 8rd to the 11th) 
are of inferior importance, and have been left unexplained by 
the writera on the Veddnta, because they do not directly relate 
to the Sdrtraka, or theological doctrine respecting the soul.) 
They are enumerated in the margin? 

The Mandtikya follows, and consists of four parts, each 
constituting a distinct Upanishad. This abstruse treatise, 
comprising the most material doctrines of the Vedanta, has 
been elucidated by the labours of Gandapéda, and Sankara. 
Gaudapida’s commentary is sasisted by the notes of Ananda- 
giri. 

Among the miscellaneous Upanishads, the first thirteen 
(from the 16th to the 28th) have been left uncommented by 
the principal expounders of the Veddnta, for a reason before 
montioned. The names of these Upanishads will be found in 
the subjoined note. 

[96] The following six (from the 29th to the 34th) con- 
stitute the Nrisinka Tépantya ; five of them compose the Pérea 
Tapantya, or first part of the Upanishad eo called; and the 
last, and most important, is entitled Uttara Tépantya, It has 
been expounded by Gaudspéda, as the first part (if not the 
whole. Upanishad) haa been by Sankara‘ The object of this 
treatise appears to be the identifying of Nrisinha with all the 
gods: but, so far as I comprehend its meaning (for I have not 
sufficiently examined it to pronounce confidently on this point), 

1 ‘This reason is asigued by the annotator on S‘ankara's glows, at the beginning 
ef hie notes ou the Mugdaks Upanishad, 

9 art Bradms-vidyd, 4th Kehuribd. Sth CAuliké, Sth and 7th Atheres- 
Fires, th Garbhe, Oth Mahd. 10th Brehmo. 1ith Présdgniheire. 

4 16th Milerudre, 11th Néde-vinds, 16th Brokmswinds, 19th Amps 
vinds, 3b Dhyina-vinds, 2st Tyo-vindu. 22nd Yoposibehd, rd Yoge- 
tattwe, 14th Sennyces, 25th Arwniys or Arepiyogs. 26th Kepjhe-sruzi. 
21th Figge, 20th Ltd, 

‘«Thave several copies of the text, and of Gaudapida'a commentary; with « 
single trauacript of Sankara’ glows on the five first of the treatises eatitied 
Tipeniya, 
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the fabulous incarnation of Vishnu, in the shape of a vast lion, 
does not seem to be at all intended; and the name of Nrisinha 
is applied to the divinity, with a superlative import, but with 
no apparent allusion to that fable, 

The two next Upanishads constitute the first and second 
parta of the Kathaka, or Valli, or Kathavallt (for the name 
varies in different copies). It belongs properly to the Yajur- 
veda, as before mentioned; but it is usually cited from the 
A'tharvana ; and has been commented, as appertaining to this 
Veda, by Sankara, and by Bélakrishna.! 

It comprises six sections, severally entitled Vall; but con- 
stituting two chapters (adhydya) denominated Purva-vallt and 
Uttara-rallt, The dialogue is supported by Mrityu, or death, 
and the prince Nachiketas, whom his father, Vajaéravasa, 
consigned to Yama, being provoked by the boy’s importunately 
asking him (through zeal, how[97]ever, for the auccess of a 
sacrifice performed to ensure universal conquest), ‘To whom 
wilt thou give me?” Yama receives Nachiketas with honour, 
and instructs him in theology, by which beatitude and exemp- 
tion from worldly sufferings may be attained, through a 
knowledge of the true nature of the goul, and its identity with 
the Supreme Being. The doctrine is similar to that of other 
principal Upanishads. 

The Keneshita, or Kena Upanishad, is the thirty-seventh of 
the A’tharvana, and agrees, almost word for word, with a 
treaties bearing the same title, and belonging to a Sdkhd of the 
Sdmaveda. Sankara has, however, written separate commen- 
taries on both, for the sake of exhibiting their different 
interpretations? Both commentaries have, as usual, been 
annotated, 





1 The commentary of Sankara is, 42 usual, concise and perspicuous: and that 

of Balakyishna, copious but clear. Besides their commentaries, and several copies 

of the text, together with » paraphrase by Vidytrapys, I havo found this Upeni- 

shad forming a chapter in a Brikmens, which is marked es belonging to the 

Sdmaeeda, and which I conjecture to be the Panchavinda Bréhmaya of that Veda. 
+ Hore, as in other instances, I speak from copics in my posseesion, 
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A short Upanishad, entitled Nérdyana, is followed by two 
others (39th and 40th), which form the first and second parts 
of the Vrikan-ndrdyana. This corresponds, as before men- 
tioned, with an Upanishad, bearing the same title, and 
terminating the A’ranya of the Zaittiriya Yajurveda, 

On the three subsequent Upanishads I shall offer no ro- 
marks; they have not been commented among such as relate 
to the Veddnia; and I have not ascertained whence they are 
extracted.! 

Under the name of <A’nandacalli and Bhrigueallt, two 
Upanishads follow (44th and 45th), which have been already 
noticed as extracts from the A’ranya of the black Yajus, 
distinguished by the titles of Taittirtya and Varunt. 

The remaining seven Upanishads* are unexplained by [98] 
commentators on the Veddnta. They are, indeed, sufficiently 
easy, not to require a laboured interpretation: but there is room 
to. regret the want of an ancient commentary, which might 
assist in determining whether these Upanishads be genuine. 
The reason of this remark will be subsequently explained. 

Entertaining no doubts concerning the genuineness of the 
other works, which have been here described, I think it never- 
theless proper to state some of the reasons, on which my belief 
of their authenticity is founded. It sppears necessary to do 
eo, since a late author has abruptly pronounced the Vedas to 
be forgeries? 

It baa been already mentioned, that the practice of reading 
the principal Vedas in superstitious modes, tends to preserve 
the genuine text, Copies, prepared for euch modes of recital, 
are spread in various parts of India, especially Benares, Jaya- 
nagar, and the banks of the Godévar{. Interpolations and 
forgeries have become impracticable since this usage has been 


1 Their titles are, 41st Servepenishetsdra, 43nd Hause, And 42rd Pav 


# Mr, Pinkerton, in his Modern Geography, vol. i. 
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introduced: and the Rigveda, and both the Vajurvedas, belong- 
ing to the several SékAde, in which that custom has been 
adopted, have been, therefore, long safe from alteration. 

The explanatory table of contents, belonging to the several 
Vedas, also tends to ensure the purity of the text; since the 
subject and length of each passage are therein specified. The 
index, again, is itself secured from alteration by more than one 
exposition of ita meaning, in the form of perpetual com- 
mentary. 

It is a received and well grounded opinion of the learned in 
India, that no book is altogether safe from changes and inter- 
Ppolations until it have been commented : but when once a gloss 
has been published, no fabrication could afterwards [99] 
succeed: because the perpetual commentary notices every 
passage, and, in general, explaina every word. 

Commentaries on the Vedas themselves exist, which testify 
the authenticity of the text. Some are stated to have been 
composed in early times: I shall not, however, rely on any 
but those to which I can with certainty refer. I have frag- 
ments of Uvats’s gloss; the greatest part of Séyana’s on 
several Vedas; and a complete one by Mah{dhara on a single 
Veda. 1 also possess nearly the whole of Sankara’s com- 
mentary ob the Upanishads; and a part of Gaudaphda’s; 
with others, by different authors of less note, 

The genuineness of the commentaries, again, is secured by 
a crowd of annotators, whose works expound every passage in 
the original gloss; and whose annotations are again interpreted 
by others, This observation is particularly applicable to the 
most important parts of the Vedas, which, as is natural, aro 
the most studiously and elaborately explained, 

The Nirukta, with its copious commentaries on the obso- 
lete words and passages of scripture, farther authenticates 
the accuracy of the text, as there explained. The references 
and quotations, in those works, agree with the text of the 
Vedas, a4 we now find it. 
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‘The grammar of the Sanskrit language contains rules appli- 
cable to the anomalies of the ancient dialect. The many and 
voluminous commentaries on that, and on other parts of the 
grammar, abound in examples cited from the Vedas: and 
here, sleo, the present text is consonant to those ancient 
quotations, 

Philosophical worka, especially the numerous commentaries 
on the aphorisms of the Mimdéned and Vedanta, illustrate and 
support every position advanced in them, by ample quotations 
from the Vedas, The object of the Mimdnsd is to establish 
the cogency of precepts contained in [100] scripture, and to 
furnish maxims for its interpretation ; and, for the same pur- 
pose, rules of reasoning, from which a system of logic ia 
deducible. The object of the Veddnta is to illustrate the 
aystem of mystical theology taught by the supposed revela- 
tion, and to show ite application to the enthusiastic pursuit 
of unimpassioned perfection and mystical intercourse with the 
divinity. Both are closely connected with the Vedas; and 
here, likewise, the authenticity of the text is supported by 
ancient references and citations. 

Numerous collections of aphorisms, by ancient authors,! 
on religious ceremonies, contain, in every line, references to 
passages of the Vedas. Commentaries on these aphorisms 
cite the passages at greater length. Separate treatises aleo 
interpret the prayera used at divers ceremonies. Rituals, 
gome ancient, othere modern, contain a full detail of the 
ceremonial, with all the prayers which are to be recited at 
the various religious rites for which they are formed, Such 
Tituals are extant, not only for ceremonies which are con- 
stantly observed, but for others which are rarely practised ; 


\ The Shtrae of Adwaltyane, S'sukhtyene, Bandhéyane, Kttysyana, Lotys- 

yaaa, Gobbile, Apastembe, eto. 

‘These, appertaining to various S’ékAds of the Vedas, coustitate the Zelpe, or 
system of religioss obsereances. I bave bere enumernted a few only. ‘The list 

ete nah ae om my oon cleo: and still more 20, from quota- 
tions by variows compilers: for the original works, and their commentaries, 1s 

‘well as compilations from them, are very numerous. 
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and even for such as have been long since disased. In all, 
the passages taken from the Vedas agree with the text of 
the general compilation. : 

The Indian legislators, with their commentators, and the 
copious digests and compilations from their works, frequently 
refer to the Vedaa; especially on thoso points of the law 
which concern religion. Here also the references are con- 
sistent with the present text of the Indian scripture. 

{101} Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vedas 
illustrations of moral maxims, and quote from their holy writ 
passages at full length, in support of ethical precepts! These 
quotations are found to agree with the received text of the 
sacred hooks. 

Citations from the Indian scripture occur in every branch of 
literature studied by orthodox Hindus. Astronomy, eo far ag 
it relates to the calentlar, has frequent occasion for referenco to 
the Vedas. Medical writers sometimes cite them; and even 
annotators on profane poets occasionally refer to this authority, 
in explaining passages which contain allusions to the sacred 
text. 

Even the writings of the heretical sects exhibit quotations 
from the Vedas. I have met with such in the books of the 
Jainas, unattended by any indication of their doubting the 
genuineness of the original, though they do not receive its 
doctrines, nor acknowledge ita eogency.? 

In all these branches of Indian literature, while perusing or 
consulting the works of various authors, I have found perpetual 
references to the Vedas, and have frequently verified the quo- 
tations. On this ground I defend the authentic text of the 
Indian soripture, aa it is now extant; and although the 

1 A. work entitled Witi-menjert is an instance of this mode of treating mors] 
“ane Setepstha-brdbmepe, capecially the 14th book, or Vrihad-dranynka, is 
repeatedly cited, with exact references to the nurabere of the chapters and sections, 
in a fragment of a treatiss by « Jeine enthor, the commanication of which I 
owe to Mr, Speke, among other fragments ccllecied by the late Capt. Hoare, and 
purchased at the atle of that gentleman's library. 
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passages which I have so verified are few, compared with the 
great volume of the Vedas, yet I have sufficient grounds to 
argue, that no skill in the nefarious arts of forgery and faleifi- 
cation could be equal to the [102] arduous task of fabricating 
large works, to agree with the very numerous citations, per- 
vading thousands of volumes, composed on diverse eubjecta, in 
every branch of literature, and dispersed through the various 
nations of Hindus, inhabiting Hindustan and the Dakhia. 

If any part of what is now received as the Veda cannot 
stand the teat of such a comparison, it may be rejected, as at 
Yeast doubtful, if not certainly spurious. Even such parts as 
cannot be fully confirmed by a strict scrutiny, must be either 
received with caution, or be set aside as questionable. I 
shall point out parts of the fourth Veda, which I consider to 
be in this predicament. But, with the exceptions now indicated, 
the various portions of the Vedas, which"have been examined, 
gre as yet free from such suspicion; and, until they are im- 
peached by more than vague assertion, have every title to be 
admitted as genuine copies of books, which (however little de~ 
serving of it) have been long held in reverence by the Hindas. 

I am apprized that this opinion will find opponents, who 
are inclined to dispute the whole of Indian literature, and to 
consider it all as consisting of forgeries, fabricated within a few 
years, or, at best, in the last few ages. This appears to be 
grounded on assertions and conjectures, which were inoon- 
siderately hazarded, and which have been eagerly received, and 
extravagantly atrained. 

In the first place, it should be observed, that s work must 
not be hastily condemned as a forgery, because, on oxamina- 
tion, it appears not to have been really written by the person, 
whose name is usually coupled with quotations from it. For 
if the very work itself show that it doea not purport to be 
written by that person, the safe conclusion is, that it was never 
meant to be ascribed to him. Thus the two principal codes of 
Hinde law are usually cited as Manu’a and Yajnavalkya's: 
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but in the codes them[103]selves, those are dialogists, not 
authors: and the best commentators expressly declare that 
these institutes were written by other persons than Manu 
and Yajnavalkya! .The Sirya-siddhdnta is not pretended 
to have been written by Maya: but he is introduced as re- 
esiving instruction from a partial incarnation of the Sun; 
and their conversation constitutes a dialogue, which is recited 
by another person in a different company. The text of the 
Sdnkhya philosophy, from which the sect of Buddha seems 
to have borrewed its doctrines, is not the work of Kapila 
himself, though vulgarly ascribed to him; but it purports 
to be composed by Téwarakrishna; and he is stated to have 
received the doctrine mediately from Kapila, through suc- 
cessive teachers, after its publication by Panchasikha, who 
had been himself instructed by Asuri, the pupil of Kapila, 

To adduce more instances would be tedious: they abound in 
every branch of science. Among works, the authors of which 
are unknown, and which, therefore, as usual, are vulgarly 
ascribed to some celebrated name, many contain undisguised 
evidence of a more modern date, Such are those parte of 
Purdnaz in which the prophetic style is assumed, because they 
relate to events posterior to the age of the persons who are 
speakers in the dialogue, Thus Buddhs is mentioned under 
various names in the Matsya, Visknu, Bhdgavata, Garuda, 
WNrisinha, and other Purdnas. I must not omit to notice, 
that Sankaréchérya, the great commentator on the abstrusest 
parts of the Vedas, is celebrated, in the Vrihad-dharma- 
purdna,? as an incarna[104]tion of Vishnu; and Gaudapdda 
is described, in the Sankara-rijaya, as the pupil of Suka the 
aon of Vyésa.? 

1 Vijnbnayogi, also named Vijaineswara, who commented the institutes which 
bear the name of Yéjnavalkys, states the text to be an abridgment by a different 
wn Te the Tih chapter of the ‘2nd part. This is the Purdy mentioned by me 
‘with doubt in former essay (Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 63). [See vol. ii, 


} 157 of the present edition] I have since procured a copy of it. : 
1 If thia were not a fable, the real age of Vyéss might be hence ascertained ; 
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I do not mean to say, that forgeries are not sometimes 
committed; or that books are not counterfeited, in whole or 
in part. Sir W. Jones, Mr. Blaquiere, and myself, have 
detected interpolations, Many greater forgeries have been 
attempted: some have for a time succeeded, and been ulti- 
mately discovered; in regard to others, detection has im- 
mediately overtaken the fraudulent attempt. A conapicuous 
instance of systematic fabrication, by which Captain Wilford 
was for a time deceived, has been brought to light, as has been 
fully stated by that gentleman. But though some attempts 
have been abortive, others may doubtless have succeeded. I 
am myself inclined to adopt an opinion supported by many 
learned Hindus, who consider the celebrated Sri Bhigarata 
as tho work of a grammarian, supposed to have lived about 
six hundred yeara ago. 

Tn this, as in several other instances, some of which J shall 
have likewise occasion to notice, the learned among the Hin- 
dus have resisted the impositions that have beon attempted. 
Many others might be stated, where no imposition has been 
either practised or intended. In Europe, as well as in the 
East, works are often published anonymously, with fictitious 
introductions: and diverse compositions, the real authors of 
which are not known, have, on insufficient grounds, been 
dignified with celebrated names. To such instances, which 
sre frequent everywhere, the imputation of forgery does not 
attach, 

[105] In Europe, too, literary forgeries have been com- 
mitted, both in ancient and modern times. The poems 
ascrfbed to Orpheus are generally admitted not to have been 
composed by that poet, if, indeed, he ever existed. Nani, or 
Annius, of Viterbo, is now universally considered as an 
impostor, notwithstanding the defence of his publication, and 
and, consequently, the peried when the Fades were arranged in their present 
form. Govindankthe, the instructor of S'ankara, is stated to have been the pupil 
of Gaugapiia; and, according to the traditions generally reeeived in the peninsuls 
of India, S’ankare lived litle more than eight hundred sears ago. 
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of himself, by some among the learned of his age. In our 
own country, and in recent times, literary frauds have been not 
unfrequent. But a native of India, who should retort the 
charge, and argue from @ few instances, that the whole 
literature of Europe, which is held ancient, consists of modern 
forgeries, would be justly censured for his presumption. 

We must not then indiscriminately condemn the whole litera- 
ture of India, Even Father Hardouin, when he advanced a 
similar paradox respecting the works of ancient writers, ox- 
eepted some compositions of Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and Pliny, 

It is necessary in this country, as everywhere else, to be 
guarded against literary impositions. But doubt and suspicion 
should not be carried to an extreme length. Some fabricated 
works, some interpolated passages, will be detected by the 
sagacity of critica in the progress of researches into the learning 
of the East: but the greatest part of the books, received by 
the learned among the Hindus, will assuredly be found genuine. 
I do not doubt that the Vedas, of which an account has been 
here given, will appear to be of this description. 

In pronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to say, that 
they are the same compositions, which, under the same title of 
Veda, have been revered by Hindus for hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of years, 1 think it probable, that they were compiled 
by Dwaipdyana, the person who is said to have collected them, 
and who is thence surnamed Vydea, [106] or the compiler, I 
can pereeive no difficulty in admitting, that those passages 
which are now ascribed to human authors, either aa the Rishis, 
or as the reciters of the text, were attributed to the same 
persons, so long ago, as when the compilation was made; and 
probably, in most instances, those passages were really com- 
posed by the alleged authors. Concerning such texts as are 
assigned to divine persons, according to Hindu mythology, it 
may be fairly concluded, that the true writers of them were not 
known when the compilation was made; and, for this reason, 
they were assigned to fabulous personages. 
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The different portions which constitute the Vedas must 
have been written at various times. The exact period when 
they were compiled, or that in which the greatest part was 
composed, cannot be determined with accuracy and confidence 
from any facts yet ascertained. But the country may ; since 
many rivers of India are mentioned in more than one text; 
and, in regard to the period, I incline to think, that the cere- 
monies called Yqjna, and the prayers to be recited at those 
ceremonies, are a8 old as the calendar, which purports to have 
been framed for such religious rites. 

To each Veda a treatise, under the title of Jyotisha, is annexed, 
which explains the adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose 
of fixing the proper periods for the performance of religious 
duties. It is adapted to the comparison of solar and lunar 
time with the vulgar or civil year; and was evidently formed 
in the infancy of astronomical knowledge. From the rules 
delivered in the treatises which I have examined,! it appeara, 
that the cycle (Puga) there employed is a period of five years 
only. The month is lunar; but at the end, and in the middle, 
of the quin[107]quennial period, an intercalation is admitted, 
by doubling one month. Accordingly, the cycle comprises 
three common lunar years, and two, which contain thirteen 
lunations each. The year is divided into six seasons; and each 
month into half months. A complete lunation is measured by 
thirty lunar days; some one of which must of course, in 
alteruate months, be sunk, to make the dates agree with the 
nyethemera, For this purpose, the sixty-second day appears 
to be deducted :* and thus the cycle of five years consiata of 
1860 lunar days, or 1830 nycthemera; subject to a further 
correction, for the excess of nearly four days above the true 

1 Thave several copies of one such treatise, besides a commentary on the Jyotishe 
of the Riyeede, by an unknown suthor; which ia accordingly assigned to a fabolous 
personage, S'eshantgs. 

2 Tho Athenian yoar was regulated in & similar manner; but, according to 
Guminus, it was the sixty-third day which was deducted. Perhape this Hindn 
calendar may assist in explaining tha Grecian systese of lunar weaths, 
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sidereal year: but the exact quantity of this correction, and 
the method of making it, secording to this calendar, have not 
yet been sufficiently investigated to be here stated. The 
zodiac is divided into twenty-seven asterism, or signs, tho first 
of which, both in the Jyotisha and in the Vedas, is Krittikd, or 
the Pleiads. The place of the colures, according to these 
astronomical treatises, will be forthwith mentioned: but none of 
them hint at 8 motion of the equinoxes. The measure of a day 
by thirty hours, and that of an hour by sixty minutes, are ex- 
plained ; and the method of constructing a clepsydra is taught, 

This ancient Hindu calendar, corresponding in its divisions 
of time, and in the assigned origin of the ecliptic, with several 
passages of the Vedas, is evidently the foundation of that 
which, after successive corrections, is now received by the 
Hindus throughout India, The progress of those corrections 
may be traced, from the cycle of five,' [108] to one of sixty 
Inuar years (which is noticed in many popular treatises on the 
calendar, and in the commentary of the Jyotisha); and thence, 
to one of sixty years of Jupiter; and, finally, to the greater 
astronomical periods of twelve thousand years of the gods, 
and a hundred years of Brahmé. But the history of Indian 
astronomy is not the subject of this essay. I shall only cite, 
from the treatises here referred to, a passage in which the then 
place of the colares is stated. 

‘Swar dkramete somdrkau gadi sdkam savdsavau; sydt 
tadddi yugam, mdghas, tapas, $uklo, ’yanam hy udak. 

* Prapadyete sravishthddau stryachandramaséo udak; sdr- 
pardhe dékshindrkas tu : mdgha-trdévanayoh sadd. 

+ ‘The treatises in question contain allusions to the ages of the world: but with- 
‘out explaining whether any, and what, specific period of time was amigned to 
each age. This eycie of five years is meutioned by the name of Yuga, in Part- 
tara’s institutes of law edited by Suvrata, and entitled Fritet-paruiara. It is 
there (ch. 12, ¥. 83) stated, as the basis of calenlation for larger cycles: and that 
of 3600 years, deduced from one of sixty (containing twelve simple yugas), is 
denominated the yuga of Vakpati; whence the yuge of Prajanithe, containing 
216,000 years, ix derived; and twice that constitutes the Kaliynga. The still 
greater periods are afterwards described under the ual names. 


You, m. [aseaxe x) 7 
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‘@harma-vriddhir, apém prasthah, kshapd-hrdsa, wdag- 
gatau: dakshine tau ciparyastau, shan-muhtrty ayanena tu, 

The following is s literal translation of this remarkable 
psasage, which occurs in both the treatises examined by me. 

‘When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being 
in the constellation over which the Vasus preside; then does 
the cycle begin, and the [season] Mdgha, and the [month] 
Tapas, and the bright [fortnight], and the northern path, 

‘The sun and moon tarn towards the north at the beginning 
of Sravishthé; but the sun turns towards the south in the 
middle of the constellation over which the serpents preside ; 
and this [his turn towards the south, and towards the north), 
always [happens] in [the months of] Magha and Srécana, 

[109] ‘In the northern progress, an increase of day, and 
decrease of night, take place, amounting to a prastha (or 32 
palas) of water: in the southern, both are reversed (i.e. the 
days decrease and the nights increase), and [the difference 
amounts}, by the journey, to six muhértas.”* 

Sracishthé is given, in all the dictionaries of the Sanskrit 
language, as another name of Dhanishthd; and is used for 
it in more than one passage of the Vedas. This is the 
constellation which is sacred to the Vasus; a3 Aéleshd is to 
the serpents. The deities presiding over the twenty-seven 
constellations sre enumerated in three other verses of the 
Jyotizha belonging to the Fajus, and in several places of the 
Vedas. The Jyotisha of the Rich differs in transposing two of 
them ; but the commentator corrects this as a faulty reading. 

In several passages of the Jyotisha, these names of deities 
are used for the constellations over which they preside; 
especially one, which states the situation of the moon, when 
the eun resches the tropic, in years other than the first of the 
cycle, Everywhere these terms are explained, as indicat- 

+ Koannot, a yet, reconcile the time here etated Its explanstion appears to_ 
depend on the eonstraction of the clepsydea, which I do not wall understand; ai 


the rale for ite coastruction is obscure, and involves some difficulties which remain 
yet unsolved. 
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ing the constellations which that enumeration allots to them.) 
Texts, contained in the Vedas themselves, confirm the corre- 
spondence; and the connexion of Afwint and the Aéfwins is 
indeed decisive. 

Hence it is clear; that Dhanishthd and Aéleshd are the 
constellations meant; and that when this Hindu calendar 
was regulated, the solstitial points were reckoned to be at 
the beginning of the one, and in the middle of the other: and 
such was the situation of those cardinal points, in the [110] 
fourteenth century before the Christian era. I formerly * had 
oecasion to show from another passage of the Vedas, that the 
correspondence of seasons with months, as there atated, and as 
also suggested in the passage now quoted from the Jyotisha, 
agrees with auch a situation of the cardinal points, 

I now proceed to fulfil the promise of indicating such parts 
of the fourth Veda as appear liable to suspicion. These are 
the remaining detached Upanishads, which are not received 
into the best collections of fifty-two theological tracts, belonging 
to the Atharra-reda ; and even some of those which are there 
inserted, but which, so far as my inquiries have yet reached, 
do not appear to have been commented by ancient authors, nor 
to have been quoted in the old commentaries on the Veddnta. 
Two of these Upanishads are particularly suspicious: one en- 
titled Réma-tdpantya, consisting of two parts (Péirea and 
Uttara) ; and another called Gopdla-tdpaniya, also comprising 
two parts, of which one is named the Krishna Upanishad. 
The introduction to the first of these works contains a summary, 
which agrees in substance with the mythological history of the 
husband of Sit4, and conqueror of Lanké. The other exalts 
the hero of Mathura. 

Although the Rdma-tépantya be inserted. in all the 
collections of Upanishads, which I have seen; and the Gopdla- 


1 I think it needless to quote the original of this enumeration. 
+ Aeiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 283. [Seo note B. t6 Eesay IT. in the present 
vol. on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus] 
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tdpaniya appear in some, yet I am inclined to doubt their 
genuineness, and to suspect that they have been written in 
times, moderu, when compared with the remainder of the 
Vedas. This suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, 
that the sects, which now worship Rima and Krishna as 
incarnations of Vishnu, sre comparatively new. I have not 
found, in any other part of the Vedas, the least trace of such 
8 worship. The real doctrine of the whole Indian [111] 
scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the universe is 
¢omprehended: and the seeming polytheism which it exhibits, 
offera the elementa, and the stars, and planets, as gods, The 
three principal manifestations of the divinity, with other per- 
sonified attributes and energies, aud most of the other gods of 
Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at least indicated, 
in the Vedas. But the worship of deified heroes is no part of 
that system; nor are the incarnations of deities suggested in 
any other portion of the toxt, which I have yet seen; though 
auch are sometimes hinted at by the commentators. 

According to the notions, which I entertain of the real 
history of the Hindu religion, the worship of Réma, and of 
Kryiehpa, by the Vaishnavas, and that of Mahédeva and 
Bhavani by the Saicas and Séktae, have been generally intro- 
duced, since the persecution of the Bauddhas and Jainas. 
The institutions of the Vedas are anterior to Buddhs, whose 
theology seems to have been borrowed from the aystem of 
Kapila, and whose most conspicuous practical doctrine is stated 
to have been the unlawfulness of killing animals, which in his 
opinion were too frequently slain for the purpose of eating their’ 
flesh, under the pretence of performing « sacrifice or Yajna. 
The overthrow of the sect of Baddha, in India, has not 
effected the full revival of the religious system inculcated in 
the Vedas. Most of what is there taught, is now obsolete: 
aud, in its stead, new orders of religious devotees have been 
institated; and new forms of religious ceremonies have been 
established. Rituala founded on the Purdnas, and vbservances 
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borrowed from a worse source, the Tanéras, have, in s great 
measure, antiquated tho institutions of the Vedas. In par- 
ticular, the sacrificing of animals before the idols of Kali, 
[112] has superseded the less sanguinary practice of the 
Yajna; and the adoration of Rama and of Krishna has 
encceeded to that of the elements and planeta. If thia opinion 
be well founded, it follows that the Upanishads in question 
have probably been composed in later times, since the intro- 
duction of those sects, which hold Rama and Gopéla in 
peculiar veneration. 

On the same ground, every Upanishad, which strongly 
favours the doctrines of these sects, may be rejected, as liable 
to much auspicion, Such is the A'tmabodha Upanishad, in 
which Krishna is noticed by the title of Madhusiidana, son of 
Devaki: and such, alao, is the Sundarttépant,s which inculeates 
the worship of Devi. 

Theremaining Upanishads do not, so far as I have examined 
them, exhibit any internal evidence of a modern date, I state 
them as liable to doubt, merely because I am not acquainted 
with any external evidence of their genuineness. [113] But it 

4 In Bengal, and the contiguous provinces, thousands of kids and buffalo enlves 
‘ere sacrificed before the idol, at every celebrated temple; and opulent persons 
‘make « similar destruction of animals at their private chapels. ‘The sect which hat 
adopted this system is prevalent in Bengal, and in many other provinces of India: 
and the Sanguinary Chapter, translated from the Kalikd Purdya by Mr, Blaquiere 
(Anistic Researches, vol. ¥. p. 871), is one among the authorities on which it 
relies. But the practice is not approved by other sects of Hindus, 

* I have seca but one copy of it, im en imperfect collection of the Upanishads. 
It is not inserted in other cowpilations, which nevertheless purport to be complete. 

3 According to the only copy that I have seen, it comprises five Upanishads, 
and belongs to the Atharvens ; but the style resembles that of the Tonfras more 
than the Vedas. Is is followed by a tract, marked as belonging to the same Pada, 
and entitled Tripurs Upanished, or Traipwriys ; but this differs from another 
bonring the cimilar title of Tripur! Upenishad, and found in « different collection 
of theological treatises, I equally discredit both of them, although they are 
sited by writers on the Mantra-sdstre (or use of incantations); and although a 
commentary haa been written on the Tripura by Bhatts Bhéskare. 

4 The same observation is applicable to several Upenisheds, which are not, 
inserted in the bert collections, but which oocur in others. For instance, the 


Skande, Henle, Gopichandans, Dariana, wnt Vajrasich, 1 ‘shall not stop to 
indicate few questionable passages in some of these dubious tracts. 
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is probable, that further researches may ascertain the accuracy 
of most of them, as extracts from the Vedas;.and their 
authenticity, as works quoted by known authors, In point af 
doctrine they appear to conform with the genuine Upanishads, 

The preceding description may serve to convey some notion 
of the Vedas, ‘They are too voluminous for a complete trans- 
lation of the whole; and what they contain would hardly 
reward the labour of the reader; much less that of the 
translator, Tho ancient dialect in which they are composed, 
and especially that of the three first Vedas, is extremely 
difficult and obscure: and, though curious, a8 the parent of a 
mote polished and refined language (the classical Sanskrit), its 
difficulties must long eootinue to prevent such an examination 
of the whole Vedas, a8 would be requisite for extracting all 
that is remarkable and important in those voluminous works, 
But they well deserve to be occasionally consulted by the 
Oriental echolar. 
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P.8. On the Vedas, Other and later comprehensive accounts of the 
same general subject are: R. Roth, Zur Litteratur und Geschichte 
des Weda, Stuttgart, 1846; A. Weber, Akademische Vorlesungen 
iiber Indische Literaturgeschichte, Berlin, 1852; W. D. Whitney, 
in Journal of the American Oriental Society, vols. iii, iv. New 
Haven, 1853-4; Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, Des Védes, Paris, 1854; 
M, Miiller, History of Ancient Sauskrit Literature, London, 1859 ; 
etc., eto. 

P. 9,1 4. these celebrated books. Colebrooke’s collection of manu- 
scripts is now in the Library of the India Office, London, and is 
still, it is believed, the largest and most valuable ever made for 
the Vedic literature. A part, at least, of General Martine’a Vedio 
‘MSS. are in the same Library : the collection of Sir Robert Cham- 
‘bers forms a part of the Royal Library at Berlin. 

P. 9, 1. 14. Veds, The legend here referred to is now fully 
recognized as modern and valueless, and the name Vyésa as signify- 
ing nothing but the personification of the whole period end work 
of collecting and arranging the sacred writings, which are of very 
different age and origin. 

P. 9,1. 24. the Rich. For this citation, see Milller’s edition of the 
Big-Vede with commentary, vol. i, p. g, 1 6, The quotation is 
from the Aitareya-Bréhmans, v. 32, 

P. 10, 1. 4. denomination. Sce Amerakoshs, edition sa Loiseleur 
Deelongchamps, L.i., 5 4, and JIL. iii, 43. 

P. 10, 1, 9. 6 ffth Veda, The epic and Puranic literature is in 
no such sense a Voda aa is the Atharvana, which, in the whole 
composition of its original text and accompanying literature, is 
anslogous with the other three Vedas, but is distinguished from 
them by inferior age, dignity, and sanctity. 

P.10,116. Ht. and 7. Upanishads. ‘Thore ean be hardly any doubt 
tht Colebrooke quotes the two authorities here mentioned at second 
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hand, from Séyans's introduction to his commentary on the Rig- 
‘Veda (200 Miller's Rig-Veds, vol. i., p. & Hl. 11-18), where wo rend: 


Partofrreterraral 1 wat wate: waa wae 
chrumrntirefinra fy eer gece g AUT aaa 
weergrararersterTEet HET: eto. ‘That this is 20, is proved by 


the joint mention of the two Upanishads, the close correspondence 
of the passages cited with their description by Colebrooke, and 
the fact that the latter refers to the ‘Tépaniya Upanishad”; 
whorens, if he had been making an independent quotation, he would 
donbtless have informed us to which of the various Upanishads 
bearing that appellation he intended to refer. It is, then, oaly by 
a clip of the pen thet he bas written “Mendika” instead of 
“Mupdaka,” The former Upanishad, in fact, contains no mention 
of the Atharva-Veda ; the latter has the passage quoted by Séyane, 
in the fifth paragraph of its firat section, or muadaka (p. 266 of the 
edition in the Bibliotheca Indica), of which 2 complete tranelation 
ia offered further on [pp. 84-5]. By the Tépanfya-Upanishad is 
meant the Nrsitha-Tépan{ya, in which the words cited by Séyana 
are to be found at I. ii., 6. See Weber's [nd. Studien, vol. ix., p. 76. 

P. 10, note*. The passage which is here referred to is found 
at ii. 8 (pp. 76-7 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Indies); where, 
along with yajuA, rch, edma, and ddege (‘ direction’; the commen- 
tator explaining it by drdhmaga), are mentioned atharzdngirasah, 
‘oongs of Atharvan and Angiras.’ This term denotes material like that 
composing the Atharva-Veda, being often applied to such material 
elsewhere, and even in the Atharvan itself (sce A.V., x., 7,20); 
but none of the expressions used are necessarily to be understood as 
implying definite collections, That such hymns as compose the 
grester portion of the Atharvan—avd in part, also, the tenth book 
of the Rig-Veda—were in tho keeping of Hindu tradition from & 
very early period, is eufficiently evident ; when they were collected 
end arranged, ond what were the ateps by which, gradually and 
partially, they attained the rank and consideration of a fourth Veda, 
is leas clear. 

P.11, note’, For this passage of the Chhandogya Upanishad, eee 
pages 473-5 of the edition in the Bibliothesa Indica, Sankara’s 
explanations of the obecurer terms in the list are in part of more 
than doubtfal correctness. 

P. 12, 1. 8. the other. Vedas. The relations of the four funda- 
mental collections are, briefly stated, es follows. The Rig-Vedais an 
assemblage of the ancient religious hymus, as such, arranged chiefly 
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according to their authors and the divinities to whom they are 
addressed; the S4ma-Veda is a liturgical collection of single verses 
and brief passages, almost all of them parta of hymna which are 
contained in the Rig-Veda, employed in certain (Soma) ceremonies, 
and chanted by priests called sdmagds or chhandogds; the Yajur- 
Veda is also liturgical, made up of the utterances of the adhvarys 
priests in the performance of their sacrifices, in part metrical and 
mainly extracted from the hymns of the Rig-Veda, in part prosaic; 
the Atharva-Veda is, like the Rig-Veda, a collection of complete 
hymns, chiefly of a later period, and of a superstitious rather than 
a religious character. 

P. 12, note’. Published, text and translation, in Weber's In- 
dische Studien, vol. i., Berlin, 1850. 

P. 18, 1. 5, On the charanas, or schools of Vedic study, and 
their édkhde, or received texts, seo especially Miiller’s Ancient San- 
skrit Literature, p. 187 sq. 

P. 18, note*, 1. 8. The Charanavytha was published, text and 
tranelation, in Weber’s Ind. Stad., vol. iii, Berlin, 1855. 

P, 18,111. ‘The existing and published text of the Rig-Veda 
ia that of the school of Sékalya, The Béshkala text ia known 
by notices of its oxtent (see Miiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 220). 
Brébmanas aud Sitras are in existence, belonging to the schools of 
Aévaléyana and Sénkhdyana: it is doubtful whether they had a 
peculiar mantra-text. 

P. 18, 1. 24. the same with Ydska. This inference is an unneces- 
sary ane, as is pointed out by Miiller (Hist. Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 158, 
note). 

P. 14,1. 28. Vdyin. The namea “dark” or “black” (krshpa) 
and “cleer” or “white” (éukla), applied to the two Principal 
divicions of the Yajur-Veda, are supposed to refer to the com- 
mingliog of mantra and drdhmana in the former, and their distinct 
separation in the latter. Taittirlya and Vajasaneya are names of 
schools, of patronymic origin. 

P. 14, note®, 1. 1. For this passage from the Brhad-éranyaka, 
gee p. 1095 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

P. 14, vote’, L 2. Rather, by the commentator on the White 
Yajur-Vede? See Weber's edition of the latter, p. 9,1. 14; for 
the index, see p. lv., note. 

P. 14, note®. See the text of the Index in Weber’s Ind. Stud., 
vol, iti, p. 396. Kundine is pronounced the author of a comment 
(ert#i) on the Atrey{ text; the author of the Index iteelf is un- 
known. 

P. 15, 1. 20. obsolete. The notices of Yajus schools in this para- 
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graph are mostly from the Charanavytha ; see its text in Weber's Ind, 
Stud., vol. iii., pp. 256-71. Tho Kéthake, belonging to the Chéré. 
yaniya division of the Charaka school, is still in existence: see 
‘Weber's Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 86 eq., and Miiller’s Anc. 
Sanek. Lit., p. 225. The Atreya text is known only by its Index, 
or antkramani, referred to in the preceding paragraph. The 
extant Taittirfya text, with Médhava’s commentary, is now pub- 
lishing at Calcutta, in the series of the Bibliotheca Indica; and 
‘Weber has printed the text alone, in Latin characters, in vols. xi., 
aii., of his Indieche Studien (Berlin, 1871-2). The Kénva ond 
Midhyandina texts of the White Yajur-Veda are both given in 
‘Wobor’s edition of that work (Berlin, 1852). The Maitrayan{ text 
has been recently found in India: see Haug, Brahma und die 
Brahmanen (Munich, 1871, 4to.), pp. 31-4. 

P, 16, 1. 16. of Jess note. The Vishnu Puréna is the principal 
suthority from which are derived these notices of the schools of the 
Saman and Atharvan. For the considerably different teachings of 
the Charapavydha, see Weber's Ind. Stud., vol. iii., pp. 272-9, and 
Miillor’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 373-5. Two clightly differing texts 
of the Séma-Veds are known, belonging to the Kauthuma aad 
Réyayaniya schools; that of th the latter is published, by Stevenson 
(London, 1848; and translation, London, 1844), and by Benfey 
(text, translation, notes, and glossary, Leipzig, 1848); an ad- 
ditional section, belonging to the Naigeya school (a branch of the 
Kauthuma), is given by Dr. 8. Goldechmidt in the Monateboricht of 
the Berlin Academy for April, 1868. The only known text of the 
Atharvan, of undetermined school, is published by Roth and Whitoey 
{text only, Berlin, 1856), Of the school of Saunaka, apparently, 
is the existing Prdtiéékhye, or phonetic grammar, of this Veda, 
published by Prof. Whitney, in Jou. Am. Or. Society (vol. vii., 
New Haven, 1862). 

P, 16, last line. By an exception from the usual rule, as already 
noticed, mantra and Srdimasa are mingled together in both the 
Sanbitd and Brébmana of the Black Yajus. 

P. 17, note. See the Prasth4nabheds, in Weber's Ind. Stud., 
vol. i, pp. 3, 14. 

P. 17, 1. 12. the Rigeeda. The existing text of this Veda, with 
the commentary of Séyana, has been published, under Miiller’s edi- 
torehip (six volumes, quarto, London, 1849-73). Dr. Aufrecht has 
also published, in the Indieche Studien (vole. vi., vii., Berlin, 
1861-3), a romanized edition of the text alone. The first two 
adhydyas, with the commentary, appeared in the Bibliotheca Indies 
(Celoutts, 1849), edited by Dr. Bier. Miller pnt forth the first 
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mondale, in sankitd and pada text (Leipzig, 1856-7, 4to.), and 
Rosen the first ash¢eka, in sanhttd and romanized pada, with Latin 
tranclation (London, 1888, 4to.; the text unsccented); an entire text, 
“in both forms, is this year (1873) issued by Miiller in London. 
There is a complete translation, of little value, into French, by 
Langlois (4 vols., Paris, 1848-51, republished by Foucaux, 1872); 
another by Wilson, in English ($ vols., containing four ashjakas, 
London, 1850-57; the fourth volume, edited chiefly by Prof. 
Cowell, appeared in 1866, and the work is to be completed from 
the translator’s manuscript), which is much more to be trusted, 
although too dependent on the commentary. Benfoy, in the 
Orient und Occident (Gittingen, 1860-65), began a German ver- 
sion, in the metres of the original. Of a translation by Miiller, 
one volume has appeared (London, 1869). Publications of the 
text and translations of single hymns or detached passages are too 
numerous to be referred to here; for auch, sce especially Muir's 
Original Sanckrit Texts (five volumes, London). 

P. 17, last line. Of these two discordant modes of division, that 
into mandalas is the original one, founded mainly on the author- 
ship and subject of the hymns; the other is wholly arbitrary 
and external, separating the text into eighths, these into sixty- 
fourths, and these again into vargas of, as nearly ea possible, five 
stanzas each. The vargas have nothing to do with the mandala and 
shite division, but so far respect it that a carga is never allowed 
to include verses of two different hymns. The number of anuvdtas 
in the extant and published text is 85, of hymns 1017, not includ- 
ing the Vilakhilya, an appendix to the eighth mandala, which has 
eleven more hymns. The complete number of stanzes, of rehat, is 
10,448; or, with the Vélakhilya, 10,528. For the Hindu reckon- 
ings, which differ slightly from this and from ono another, sec 
Miller's Anc. Sansk. Lit., p, 219 sq. 

P. 18, 1. 6. classed together. This ia true throughout of the order 
of the first seven mandalas; the other threo are of much more ob- 
seure construction, The ninth is composed only of Soma hymns; 
the tenth contains much material of later origin, and of the same 
euperstitious and imprecatory character which belongs to the Athar- 
van. The Sima-Veda is taken chiefly from the hymno of the eighth 
and ninth mandalas, especially the latter. 

P. 18, last line. i @ simple manner, The objeot of the different 
modes here mentioned of speaking and writing the Vedic toxts appears 
to have been less superstitions than grammatical and critical, intended 
for the better understanding and more exact preservation of the text. 
For a faller description of them, see Roth, Lit. a. Geach. d. Weds, p. 
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620g. Colebrooke’s opinion, that they are restricted to certain Vedas, 

and to certain texts of those Vedes, seems founded upon an obscure 

paseage in the Charanavyuhs (see Ind. Stud. vol. iii. p. 266), and 

is erroneous: they are, or may be, applied to any sakhd of any off 
the Vedas, Manuscripte, however, of any excepting sanhitd and 

pada are very rare, 

P. 19, L 14, adoration. The so-called root mantr is simply a de- 
nominative of the noun mantra iteclf, which comes from the root 
man, and has not by etymology, or by its earlier use, any super- 
stitious meaning. 

P.19, 1.16. The passage from the Rigveda index is cited in 
foll further on (p. 23). 

P. 19, 1. 22, See Weber's Yajur-Veda, vol. i. p. lv. note: 





P, 19, 1.29, Thie ddnastuts, “praise of liberality,” ia in mout 
cases the subject, reckoned as devatd, of a certain number of verses 
in a longer hymn. There are but three hymns (i. 125, Val. 7, 8), 
which are entirely devoted to the theme. 

P, 20, note’, 1, 2. For the passage from the Vedadipa, ae 
Weber's ‘Yajur-Veda, vol, i. p. Se i. 5, % 

P. 20, note’, 1.5. Respecting the index to the Rig-veda, sce 
Miiller’s Ano. Sansk. Lit. p. 216 sq. 

P. 21, 1. 6, above mentioned. Tho Anukramay{ is excerpted in 
full in both Miiller’s and Aufrecht’s editions of the Rig-Veda, 

P.21,1. 17. Kakshfvat’s hymn is Rig-Vode, mand. i., hymn 126, 

P.21,1.26. The passage from which this queer story of A’sanga 
is fabricated is Rig-Vede, viii. 1, 30-34. 

P, 21, last line. The verses ere Big-Voda, viii, 2, 41; 3, 24; 4, 
19; 5, 87; 6, 46. In the last passage, Colebrooke followa the 
commentator in translating paréw by “son of Paragu,” a wholly 
improbable interpretation. 

P. 22,14. Trasadasyu is called in the text (Rig-Veda, viii. 19, 
36) simply the son of Parukutsa or Paurukatai, 

P. 22, 1. 6, 7. As to Chitra and Varu, see Rig-Veda, viii. 21, 
17-18 ; 24, 28. 

Many of these, and other similar passages, are translated by Dr. 
Muir in the Journ. Roy. As. Soc., etc., vol. ii. (new saries, 1866), 

pp. 278 sq. 

a 22, 7 10, Sindbudvipa’s hymn is Rig-Veda, x. 9. 

P. 22, 1 13. For a» complete discussion of these hymas 
(Big-Veda, x. 57-60) and of the legend put forward by the 
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‘commentators to explain them, aa well as for a double version, 
one made according to the commentators, the other according to the 
true intent of the hymns, see Professor Miller, “The Hymns of 
the Gaupiyanss and the Legend of King Asaméti,” in vol. ii. 
(new series, 1866), of the Journ. Roy. As. Soc. of G. B. and I, 
(pp. 426 2q.). 

P. 22, 1. 20. The Nébhénedichtha hymn is Rig-Veda, x. 61; 
for the legend, see Dr. Hang’s edition of the Aitereya Bribmana, 
text, pp. 121-2, and translation, pp. 341-2. The legend is 
translated in full by Miller, in bia Anc. Sansk, Lit, pp. 423 9q.; 
it in aleo translated and discussed by Roth, in Zeitsch. d. Deutech. 
Morg. Ges. vol. vi. (1852), pp. 248 aq. 

P. 29, 1,27. Mandhétyi’s hymn is Big-Veda, x. 184. The three 
other “royal anthors” are said by the tradition to have composed, 
not each & hymn, but each a verse of a hymn of three verses, 
Rig-Veda, x. 179. 

P. 23, note *, Miiller (Ane. Sansk. Lit. p. 152 nq.) holds a 
somewhat different view of the nomenclature of the divisions of 
the Nirukta, regarding the firat three chepters of the “ glossary ” 
ae the nighantu, the fourth as the natgama, the fifth as the daivata ; 
while the remaining fourteen (of which the two last are a part- 
4ishta, or later appendix) are a commentary on these. The work is 
published with notes, by Roth (Gittingen, 1852). 

P, 24, 1.18. While it is beyond doubt that Colebrooke faith- 
fully presenta here the interpretation of the Hindu commentator 
whom he follows, his punctuation and his version seem, nevertheleas, 
to do violence to the true meaning and connexion of the passage. 
The word vd (after skaiva) means “‘or,” and cannot be translated 
by “but”; its introduction marks the principal division of the 
paregraph, separating it into two alternative arguments, both lead- 
ing to the same conclusion, expressed in the one ease by anyde 
tad-vibhutayak, in the other by tad-vibhitayo'nyd devatdh. The 
introduction of a sentence laudatory of the om is wholly wanting in 
pertinence, and destroys the concinnity of the first argument. The 
assertion that the nominative eydhrtayah is used for the genitive is 
anch a one as the scholiasts only too often make, for the purpose of 
supporting their forced and false constructions; the substitution 
would be a solecism, and is unsupported by the usage of any part 
of the Vede. Nor does it seem possible, in the connexion in which 
they stand, to separate tty and eram from one another after rirys. 

The suthor of the Index, secking to establish the virtually 
monotheistic doctrine of the Veda, conducts us to his desired con- 
clusion by two alternative paths. In the first place, he admita three 
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representative deities, for the three divisions of the universe (earth, 
atmosphere, and sky), identifying their names with the eydhpiia, ox 
mystic names of those divisions; he then pronounces Prajépati to 
be their sum and essence; as, by a familiar dogma (see, for example, 
the Prapave and Nysitha Upanishads, in Weber's Ind. Stud. 
vol. ix. pp. 49, 90, ete.), the om is sum and essence of the oydhrtis 
and of the regions they represent—its « indicating Jéur or earth, 
ite w, Bhwoah or atmosphere, its m, sear or sky. That is to nay, as 
in om the vydiytis are embraced and unified, so are the deities of 
the three regions in Prajépati. In the second place, he makes the 
Sun the great soul of the universe, in which all other deities are 
involved; founding himeelf, this time, simply on extracts from 
holy writ, 

Translate, therefore, as follows: 

“Throe deities only, having aa their spheres respectively earth, 
atmoephere, and sky, and known by the names Agoi [‘fire’], Vayu 
[‘wind"}, and Sirya [‘aun"), being the eydértis, are proclaimed as 
soparate; of them all, taken together, Prajépati is the om, having 
the nature of all the deities, or of the Supreme Being, of the 
brakma, or of the gods, of the Over-Soul: the others, having one 
and another sphere, are parts of this; for from a difference of action 
they come to have different appellations and praises. Or, there is 
only one deity, the Great Soul ; itis called by the name Sirya (‘sun’); 
for ho is the soul of all beings. So it is said by the sage, ‘the Sun 
isthe soul of the moving and of the stationary ’ [Rig-Veda, i. 115, 1]. 
‘Tho other deities are parts of him, So also thia is said by the ange; 
“thoy call it Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni’ (Rig-Veda, i. 164, 46]. 

P, 24, 1. 25. from the creator. The proper Vedic religion ia not 
monotheistic, but 8 worsbip of the personified powers of Nature, 
and a purer and more primitive nature-religion than antiquity else- 
where offers us. Ina few of the hymns, however, evidently of a 
later date, is to be seen the commencement of theosophic specula- 
tion, classifying, identifying, and abstracting, and catching glimpses 
of the unity of the creation and of its author. The earliest Hindu 
religion, like the latest, is polytheistic; but the first beginnings of 
Hindu philosophy point toward the recognition of one God, a 
recognition fully made in its later stages. For the Vedie mythology 
and religion, see especially a series of articles by Dr. Muir, in the 
firet volumes (new series, 1864 2q.) of the Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 
and the fifth volume of his Originel Ssnskrit Texts, and other 
authorities there quoted or referred to, 

B. 24, note ', end. See the preceding note on the text. 

P. 24, note?, There is no occasion for understanding rehs in any 
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other than in its natural and usual sense of “sage” here, any more 
than in the passage just preceding. 

P. 25, note, 2. Of the planets, the sun and moon only aro 
personified. The lessor planets are not noticed and mentioned in 
India until quite a late period. Seo Weber's Ind. Stud. ii. 238, 
and his Jyotisham (in Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 
1862), p. 10, note 2. 

P. 25,1, 17, The hymns here referred to are the last of the 
fifteenth chapter and the first of the sixteenth, or hymns 106 and 
106, of the first mandala, The former of them is ascribed to Trita 
or Kutea, the latter to Kutsa only, As regards this and other legends, 
already or in the sequel referred to, as explaining the origin of the 
hymns, it must be noticed that they do not go back to the time of 
the hymns themselves, but are the figments, for the most part 
artificial and arbitrary, of a much later time; they are often of 
a character palpably incongruous and absurd, 

P. 26, Il. 4,8, The hymns referred to are Rig-Veda, i. 165 and 
191; the latter ig the last hymn in the mandala, and one of a 
thoroughly Atharvan character. 

P. 26, 1.14. Vasistha’s prayer is Rig-Veda, vii. 50. 

P. 26,1. 18. The gdyatri hymn is Rig-Veda, iii. 62; the re- 
petitions of the gdyatri are at Sdma-Veda, ii, 812 (or II. vi. 3, 10, 
1); White Yajur-Veds, iii. 35; Black Yajur-Vede, I. v. 6, 4, IV. 
i, 11, 1. The verse is not found in the Atharva-Voda. 

P. 27,1. 5. No good and sufficient explanation of the peculiar 
sanctity attaching to this verse has ever been given; it is not 
made remarkable, either by thought or diction, among many other 
Vedic verses of similar tenor. Its meaning is a matter of some 
question, depending on the interpretation given to the verb in the 
second péda, dhimadi, whether “may we receive, gain, win,” or 
“let us meditate.” If the latter be correct, the correspondence of 
root and meaning between thie verb and the following noun, dhiyah, 
in the third pada, cannot be accidental, and should be regarded in 
translating: we must read “and may he inspire (quicken) our 
meditations (adoring or prayerful thoughts).” A more literal 
rendering than Colebrooke’s of the whole passage, in the metre of 
the original, would run as follows: 

7. “This excellent new praise of thee, oh Pushan, eplendid, 
heavenly one! by us is chanted to thy name. 

8 Do thou enjoy this song of mine; welcome my strength- 
imploring prayer, as bridegroom weleometh a spouse. 

9. Who on each creature looks abroad, whose vision comprehends 
them all, that Pashan our protector be! 
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10. Of Savitsr, the heavenly, that longed-for glory may we win! 
and may himself inspire our prayers! 

11. The grace of heavenly Saviter, through our devotion seeking 
strength, of him, the generous, we implore. 

12. To heavenly Savitar, the wise, with well-appointed offerings 
pay reverence, by devotion urged.” 

P. 27, note’, 1. 2. S&yana gives no less then four different 
explanations of the gdyatri, and leaves his readers free choice as 
to which they will accept. 

P. 27, 1.6. These two hymns are Big-Veda, vii. 54, 55. The 
latter of them is translated by Aufrecht, in Weber’s Indische 
Btudien, vol. iv., p. $37 aq.; rejecting as unfounded figments the 
legends of the commentators, he regards it as an incantation used 
by a lover visiting his beloved by stealth at night. Compare also 
Roth, in Journ. Am, Oriental Society, vol. iii., pp. 336-7. Of 
the other hymn is again added a more exact version in the metre 
of the original : 

1. “Lord of the dwelling! bid us welcome hither! freedom from 
harm grant us, and happy entrance; as we approach with prayer, 
accept it of us; propitious be to bipeda and to quadrupeds. 

3. Lord of the dwelling! ever be our furth’rer; increase our wealth 
in kine and horses, Soma! Free from decay make us, within thy 
friendship; accept us as a father doth his children. 

3. Lord of the dwelling! with a mighty following, » kindly, 
Prosperous, may we be united. Protect our wealth, in winning and 
enjoying ; and with your benefits protect us ever!" 

Tho last pdda, or quarter-verse, is the general refrain of the 
seventh mandala, 

P. 27,129, The prayer to Rudra is Big-Veda, vii. 59, 12, 

P. 27, 1.81. The three rain-bringing hymns are Rig-Veda, vii. 
101, 102, 103. The third is in fact a humorous or astirical hymn, 
in which the chanting of the Brahmans at their sacrifices is com- 
pared to the croaking of frogs in 8 marsh, It is tranelated by 
‘Miller, in his Anc. Sunsk. Lit. (p. 494 0q.). Seo also especially 
Hang’s Brabma und die Brabmanen, pp. 11, 12, 40-2. 

P. 28, 1. 5. These two hymns, addressed to manyx, “wrath, 
warlike rage,” are Rig-Veda, x. 83, 84; Atharva-Veds, iv. 92, St. 

P. 28, 1. 8. The long hymn of Surya in Rig-Veda, x. 85. It is 
teanslated by Weber, in his Indische Studien, vol. v. p. 178, oq. 
Dakshing and Jubé, called Brakmajdyd, ‘wife (not daughter) of 
Brobme,” are the subjects of Rig-Veda, x. 107, 109. 

P, 28,115. Big-Veds, x. 10. The substance of the hymn is 
here incorrectly reported. It is, in truth, Yam/ (aot Yamuns) 
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who tries to persuzde Yama to form a union with her, which he, 
for moral reasons, steadfastly rejects. The two, according to Roth 
Qourn, Am. Or. S00. vol. iii. p. 334 0q.), are the mythologic frat 
pair of human beings, progenitors of the human rece; ao that the 
scruples of the hymn are rather overstrained and out of place. 
Miiller (Lectures ou the Science of Language, second series, 11th 
Jecture) gives a different explanation of the myths concerning Yama. 
See also Muir, in Journ, Roy. As. Soc. etc., vol. i. (new series), 
pp. 287 8q., (and Original Sanskrit Texta, vol, v.), where @ version 
of the hymn here referred to is given. 

P. 28, note ®. See p. 1095 of the edition of the Brhad-dranyakn 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

P. 29,1 20. Below is a closer version of thia curious hymn 
(Rig-Voda, x. 125), in the original metre, which—as is the case 
with all the hymns here translated, excepting the first—is 
trishtubh (pdda, or quarter-verse, of eleven syllables), with oc- 
casional intermixture of jagatt (pdda of twelve syllables). It is 
obviously meant as a kind of riddle; and that the Hindu dias- 
Keusste have rightly interpreted it, in conceiving it to be uttered 
by Véeh, speech,” ie excessively doubtful. Not a single trait in 
the self-desoription points distinctly to euch a solution. Some parte 
of the hymn must remain of doubtful meaning, until a more ao- 
ceptable general explanation is found for it. It occurs also in the 
Atharva-Veda (A. V. iv. 30), with different readings, which in one 
or two cases seem more original and genuine. 

1. “IT wander with tho Vasus and the Rudras, I with the Adityas 
and Visvadevas; Mitra and Varuna I bear, together; Indra and 
Agni I, and both the Aévins, 2. I bear the swelling and fermenting 
Soma, I bear up Twashtar also, Pishao, Bhaga too; abundance I 
bestow upon the offerers, the zealous sacrificers, who the soma prene, 
8. I am the queen, the gatherer of riches, the knowing, first of 
those who own the off'ring: me have the gods thus variouly 
divided, the stay of many, entering into many. 4. By me enjoyeth 
food he who discerneth, he who hath breath, he who what's spoken 
heareth. Those who are ignorant do dwell upon me. Hear, heard- 
of one! I speak what thou shouldst credit. 6. I, even I myself, 
this thing do utter, pleasing to gods, and pleasing, too, to mortala. 
‘Whomso I love, him I make formidable; him I make priest, him 
seer, him rich in wisdom, 6. ’Tis I who stretch the bow, fell Rudra’a 
weapon, to slay religion-haters with his arrow; ’tis I, again, who 
make for men the conflict; I into both the earth and heaven have 
entered. 7. Lin his head do bring to birth the father; my origin isin 
the ses, the waters: from thence I ually forth upon all beings; and 


vou, u [xesaxs 1} 
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with my bulk I touch to yonder heaven. 8. I, even as the wind, 
am onward blowing, reaching and taking hold upon all beings; 
Deyond the earth, and e’en beyond the heaven—of such extent 
became I with my greatness.” 

P. 29, 1, 21. The hymn to night is Rig-Veds, x. 127; it is 
translated in Muir’s Sanskrit Texta, vol. iv. p. 428 aq. ‘Those re- 
Intive to the creation are Rig-Veds, x. 129, 130. Aghamarshana’s 
hymn is Rig-Veda, x. 190; its version is found later in this volume 
(p. 140 of the former edition). 

The remarkable hymn translated on p. 30 has been repeatedly 
translated and explained; see Muir’s Sanskrit Texte, vol. iv. p. 3 
¢q., and vol, ¥. p. 856 9q., and his article on Yama in Journ. Roy. 
As. Soc. vol. i. (1865), p. 345; aleo Miiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 
559 sq., where is to be found a somewhat exaggerated estimate of 
ite philosophic depth and significance. 

Of the mystic hymn translated on p. 31, the following literal 
voraion will give a clearer idea. 

1, “What off'ring was sct up with warp-threads everywhere, 
atretched by the labours of » hundred gods and one—that do the 
Fathers weave upon who hither came: ‘ Weave forth! weave off!’ 
say they, and sit about it, stretched. 2. The Male stretches it, 
apins it out; the Male One upon the firmament hath here out- 
stretched it: these holding-pega have set themselves upon the seat; 
the sdmans they have made the shuttles for the woof. 3, What 
was the rule? the order? what the model? what the libation ? 
what was the inclosure? what was the hymn? the chant? the 
recitation? when it, the god, by all the gods was offered. 4. The 
géyatri became Agni’s companion; with ushnihé was Savitar united ; 
with anwehfubh, with chants, the mighty Soma; to Brhaspati's 
‘voice byhati listened. 5. To Mitra-Varuna virdj resorted; irishtubh 
became here daily share of Indra; yagatt into all the gods did enter; 
therewith heve mortal sages been conforméd. 6. Therewith con- 
formed themeclves the mortal sages, our fathers, when was made 
that ancient off’ring. With mind as eye, I think that I behold 
them, in ancient times that offering who offered. 7. With songs of 
praiso and holy chants accompanied, with ritual rules, the sages 
seven of heatenly birth, steadfast the way of them of old regarding, 
aa chariotecrs the reins, those rites have taken.” 

‘The meaning of certain words and phrases here is open to ques- 
tion, but the general idea of the hyn in clearly recognizable. Its 
subject is the primeval antitypic sacrifice, the model of all later 
‘human sacrifices, offered by the gods, with assignment of the seven 
sacred metres to separate divinities. And the performance of this 
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snctifice, with its nexus of ceremonies, ite contexture of acts and 
rules and songs, is, by a figure of frequent occurrence in the Vedie 
hymns and brdimanae, compared to the setting up of a warp, and 
the weaving of a web from it. 

Dr. Muir also, gives a version of the hymn in his Sanskrit Texta, 
vol. iii. p. 277 sq. 

P. 31, 1. 29, The hymn from the White Yojus is is the well- 
known purusha-hymn, Rig-Veda, x. 90; Vaj.-Sanhita, xxxi, 1-16; 
Atharva-Veda, xix. 6. It is found translated below (at p. 167 of 
the former edition), also in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vy. 367 8q., and 
in Weber’s Indische Studien, ix. 1 sq. 

P. 32,1. 15, The Aitareya Br&éhmana is published, with: trans- 
lation and notes, by Dr. Martin Haug, under the patronage of the 
Government at Bombay (Bombsy, 1863, 2 vols, 12mo.). It is 
wholly in prose. 

P. 33,117. For this statement of discordant opinions, see Dr. 
‘Haug's edition, vol. i. p. 197; vol. ii. p, 506, There is a very 
thorough discordance between Colebrooke’s interpretation of the 
passage and that of Haug; but the advantage i in point of accuracy 
ia on the side of the former. 

P. 33, L 19. For Janamejays’s declaration, ete. sec Hang’s 
edition, vol. i. p. 201; vol. ii. p. 514. 

P. 35, ll. 20, 29. The two long passages here translated are to 
be found in Haug’s edition at vol. i, p. 203; vol. ii. p. 517: and 
vol. i. p. 208; vol. ii. p. 623. 

P, 87, note?, end. Dr. Haug’s text and translation resd Dush- 
yania, This and Dushmanta, however, ate regarded as later forms 
of Dukehanta or Duslehanta, which is to be presumed to be tho true 
reading of the Bréhmana text. Compare Weber, in Ind. Stud. 
vol. ix. p. 845. 

P, 38, 1. 16. A part of these verses about Bharata are also 
found in the Sutapatha-Bréhmana (at XIU. v. 4, 11-14, p. 996 of 
‘Weber’s edition: see Ind. Stud. vol. i, p. 199). 

P. 38, 1.19. Read “ Durmakha the Pénchéla” in both places; 
and also ‘being no king,” with Dr. Haug; the Sanskrit text would 
be the same in both cases, with the exception of the accent. 

P. 38, note’. There seems to be no good reason Se questioning 
the name Aashadra. 

P. 89, 1. 82. See Dr. Hang’s edition, vol. i. p. 318 94.5 vol. ii, 
p. 533 9g. There sre many differences, of greater or less con- 
sequence, between the version of Dr. Haug and that of Colebrooke, 
‘but it was not worth while to point them out or discuss them in 
detail. 
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P. 41,117. Ait. Br. vii. 84: see Dr. Haug’s edition, vol. i. 
P1923 vol. ii. p. 495, 

P. 41, 1.26. Reapecting the Aitareya Arayyska, see Miiller’s 
‘Ane. Banak. Lit. p. $85 0q,, Weber's Ind. Lit. p. 47 sq. 

P. 42,1 8 The fourth, fifth, and sixth lectures of the Aran- 
yaka are published as the Aitareye Upanished in the collection of 
the Bibliotheca Indica, by Dr. Ber (Calcutta, 1850), as is alao their 
translation (Caloutta, 1853). 

P. 42, notes, 1, 11. In the introduction to the 8th hymn of the 
1st mangala, vol. i. pp. 111-12 of Miller's edition. 

P. 42, note', 1. 4. Sankara’s oommentary on the Aranyaka, 
with Anands-Giri’s gloss upon it, is given, along with the text of 
the Upanishad, in Dr. Réer’s edition, 

P. 46,1. 14. Vémadova’s verso is Big-Veda, iv. 27, 1. 

P. 48, 1. 1,18. The Upenishad hero spoken of forms the third 
book of the Kaushitaki-Aranyaka, which, as well as the Kanshf- 
taki-Bréhmayga (also called Sinkhéyana-Bréhmaya), is found in 
manueocript in the Berlin Library, forming part of the Chambers 
collection. See Weber, Ind. Lit, pp. 43 sq., 49 5q., Ind. Stud. 
vol. ii. p. 288 0q.; and Miiller, Ano. Sanek. Lit. pp. 387 sq., 346 
oq. The Kaush{taki-Upanishad is published, text, commentary, 
and translation, by Prof. Cowell, in the series of the Bibliotheca 
Indios (Caloutta, 1863). 

P. 48, 1. 14. As to this paraphrase of Upanishads, sco Weber, 
Ind. Lit. p. 94, note 1, and Ind. Stud. vol. i. p. 471. 

P. 48, 1. 80. For notice of the published edition of the White 
Yujurveda, sce the note on p. 15, 1. 20. 

FP, 49,1. 9. In the Médhyandina text of the White Yajus, ac- 
cording to Weber (Ind. Lit. p. 102), are 308 anurdkas, and 1975 
kapdikds. 

P. 49, note*. Mahidhara’s commentary, the Vedadipa, is pub- 
lishrd along with the text in Weber's edition of this Veda. 

.__P. 49, note*. The root yay means, rather, “to offer or sacrifice.” 

Yajue means specifically “a ritual utterance,” “a verse or phrase 
intended to be spoken by the edhveryu-priest in the regular perfor- 
manos of the sacrifice.” 

P. 60, 1. 81, Ae to the contents of the White Yajus, compare 
‘Weber, Ind, Lit, p. 102 oq. For details as to authorship, see 
‘Weber's edition, appendix, pp. li-liv. 

P, 51, 1.10. For the passage here translated, see Weber's edi- 
tion, p. 859 eq. 

P. $1, note’. The text cites, rather, the first words of three pass- 
ages already given, which are here to be inserted, one after the other, 
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P. 52,181, This “prayer to fire” is found on p. 798-of Weber's. 
edition. 

P. 53, note '. The sacrifice is declared identical with the year 
in dang. 8-5 of br. 6 of the first prapéthaka in the second kdgda 
(p. 146.of Weber's edition) of the Bréhmana. 

P. 58, 1. 28, The F4é Upanished,' in the Kénva recension, is 
publiched and translated by Dr. Réer, in the series of the Biblio- 
theea Indica (Calcutta, 1850, 1853). ‘Tho text was edited by 
Poley also (Bonn, 1844). Dr. Béer’s text is accompanied by Sun- 
Kare’s comment, and Ananda-Giri’a gloss upon it. For Jones’s 
translation, see his Works, vol. vi. p. 423 6q. 

P. 53, last line. The M&dhyandina text of the Satapathe-Bréh- 
mapa, with accompanying brief extraota from commentaries, fills 
the second volume of Weber's edition of the White Yajur-Veda 
(Berlin, 1855. 4to.). 

P. 54,1. 15. These are the numbers belonging to the M&dhyan- 
dina version (but Weber states the drdhmapas as 488): for those 
belonging to the KAnva recension, which is aleo extant, see 
‘Weber’a Ind. Lit. p. 113. 

P. 65,1. 2. For more special details respecting the contents of 
this Bréhmans, and its relation to the Sanhité, see Weber's Ind. 
Lit. p. 313 6q. 

P. 56,1. 2. On buman sacrifices in the ancient Hindu religion, 
see Wilson in the Journ. Roy. As. Soc. vol. xiii. (1852), p. 96 6q., 
Miiller’s Ano, Sansk. Lit, p. 419 sq., end especially Weber, in 
the Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesellachaft, vol. xviii. (1864), p. 
262 sq. 

P. 56,1. 6. See Taittiriya-Sanhité, VII. v. 25,1. The descrip- 
tion of the horse is found st the opening passage of the Brhad- 
Aranyaka Upenished, according to the usual or Kénva version, It 
and the next following Sréimape are wanting in the Médhyandina 
version, which is the one published by Weber complete. 

P. 66, 1. 26. The Brhad-Arenyska is published in full, with 
Bankara’s commentary, and Anands-Giri’s gloss upon the latter, in 
the series of the Bibliotheca Indica (Calentta, 1849), by Dr. Rier; 
also a translation (Calcutta, 1856), by the same scholar. It was 
earlier printed by Poley (Bonn, 1844). 

P. 57,1. 10. The passage here quoted is at the beginning of the 
second brdhmana: p. 26 8q., in the edition in the Bibl. Indica; p. 12 
of the translation, The true reconciliation of the discordance of 
doctrine referred to is to be sought in the entire independence and 
freedom of the two authorities, and the unsystematic character of 
ancient Hinda specalation on suc matters. 
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P. 57,1. 28. For this account of the creation of beings, see p. 125 
aq. of the edition in the Bibl. Indica; p, 62 ag. of the translation, 

P. 58, 1. 28. See Wilson's Vishpu-Puréna, p. 51, n. 5 (or, in 
‘Dr. Hell’s edition, vol. i., p. 104, n. 2). 

P. 59,1. 10. As to Gérgya, see the Byhad-Aranyaka Upanishad, 
oh. IL, br. 1-3; p. 334 8g. of the edition in the Bibl. Indica; 
p. 169 sq. translation. 

P. 60,1. 3, This conversation is found at ch. IL, br. 4: p. 444 
eq. of the edition in the Bibl. Indica; p. 177 2q. of the translation. 
‘Miller also gives a version of the passage (Anc. Sausk. Lit. p. 22 
6q.). As is noticed below, the conversation is repeated, with little 
variation, in another part of the Upanishad (ob. IV., br. 5: pp, 920 
and 242). 

P. 61, 1.2. For the passage translated here, see II. iv. 10, or 
IV. v. 11: pp. 455 aq. and 926 of the edition in the Bibl. Indica ; 
pp. 179 and 244 of the translation. 

P. 61, 9. The story of Urvaét is found at Sutapatha-Bréh- 
1,22; XI. v. 1, 1 9q.; pp. 259 and 855 of Weber's 








eq. of the edition in the Bibl. Indica; p. 181 aq. of the translation. 
This seotion is called the madhu-brdhmanam, or ‘ honey-eection,” 
and can hardly be claimed to have anything really to do with the 
‘unity of the soul. 

P. 62, 1, 2. The Médhyandina lists are found at Sutapatha- 
Brabmana, XIV, v. 5, 20-22, and vii. 3, 26-8 (pp. 1066~7 and 
1093-4 of Weber's edition). 

P. 62, note’, 1. 6. See pp. xi—xii. of Hanghton’s edition. It 
is hardly necessary now to say that such an attempt as this of 
Jones's is vain, For comparative lists of teachers, from different 
sources, 800 Miiller’s Ano. Sanak. Lit. pp. 435-45. 

P. 62,1, 12. For Janake’s sacrifice, see p. 507 eq. of the edition, 
and p. 188 aq. of the translation. 

P. 68, 1.7. Rather, “Sikalya the wiseaere (vidagdha).” 

P. 64,1. 24. For the Médbyandina list, eee Satapatha-Bréhmana, 
XIV. ix. 4, 30-88 (pp. 1108-9 of Weber's edition). 

P. 65,1. 4. For the mention of Tura, see p. 35, bottom, 

P. 65,1. 19. Nothing whatever of value, either for hietory or 
chronology, is to be derived from these legendary contemporancities. 

P. 65, 1. 20. For the editions of the Black Yajur-Vede, sce the 
note to p. 15, L 20. 

P. 65, 1, 9 tufra, The index referred to is the anukramen{ to the 
Atzeya text: see Weber'a Ind. Stud. iii, 375 5q. 
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P. 66, 1 4. Not the eyllables are numbered, but the pedas, 
or independent words; of which just fifty are allotted to each sub- 
division of an anuodka, the division being made without any regard 
to tho sense. 

P. 66, note®, Aévamedha prayers are found in the concluding 
sections of all the chapters of the seventh book, and in some af the 
sections of the preceding books: see the index, as given and ex- 
plained by Weber. 

P. 66, 1. 29. As to these divine authors, see Weber's Ind. Stud. 
iii, $88 oq. 

P. 67,1. 21. Rather, “It was spread out; it became broad.” 

P. 68, 1.20. For the Taittiriyn Aranyake, see Weber's Ind. Lit. 
p. 90 sq., Miiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 34 5q. It has boon pub- 
lished in the series of the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1871). 

P. 68, L 29. The Taittiriya Upanishad is published in the series 
of the Bibliotheca Indice, the text, with Sunkara’s commentary and 
Ananda-Giri’a gloss (Calcutta, 1849), and the translation (Calcutta, 
1853), both by Dr. Rier. Prof. Weber has also described and 
translated it: see Ind. Stud. vol. ii. pp. 207-36. See further, 
Miller's List of Upanishads, in Zeitech, d. Deutach, Morg. Ger 
vol, xix. (1865), pp. 144 sq. 

P. 68, 1.31. Respecting the Nériyana Upanishads, seo Weber, in 
Ind. Stud. ii. 78 sq., and Miiller’s List just cited. ‘The relations 
and nomenclature of tho different treatises are tolerably intricate. 

P. 68, note'. The Taittirfya Brdhmana—which is « contiauation 
of the Tuittiriys-Sunhité, being composed, like it, of mixed mantra 
and brdkmana—is published, along with Séyage’s commentary, by 
Béjendraldla Mitra, in the series of the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 
1855 aq.). 

P. 70,1. 17. The extract here translated contains anuedkas 2-6 
of the Bhygu-Vallf, the third division of the Upanishad; see the 
edition in the Bibl. Tndica, p. 123 aq. 

P.70,1. 20. This prayer is the opening invocation of the Sikehé- 
Valli, or first'division of the Upanishad. 

P. 71,1 7. See Weber, in Ind. Stud. i. 273 q.; Ind. Lit. p. 98 
oq, The Maitri Upanishad is published by Prof. Cowell, in the 
sories of the Bibliotheca Indica (Caleutts, 1870), along with Réma- 
tértha’s commentary, aud an English version. Respecting the 
Maitréyoni-sd£Ad, see a previous note (that to p. 15, 1. 20). 

P.71,1.8. The Hatha Upanishad has been repeatedly published 
and translated, as by Rammohun Roy, Poley, and finally, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, by Dr. Réer (text, Calcutte, 1850; translation, 
ibid., 1853: the text ie accompanied by Sunkara’s commentary and 
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Ananda-Giri's gloss). Weber furnishes an analysis, critical remarks, 
ote., in Ind. Stud. vol. ii. p. 195 2g. See also below, p. 87. 

P. 71, 1. 15. The Svetéévatara, a modern Upanisbad, is also 
published and translated by Dr. Réer in the Bibliotheca Indica 
(Calcutta, 1849, 1853). See further Weber, in Ind. Stud, vol. i, 

. 420 aq. 
Pp TL. 19. For the editions, etc, of the Séma-Voda, seo a 
former note (that to p. 16,1. 16). The text, with Siyapa’s com- 
mentary, is elso publishing in the Bibl. Indica. 

P. 71, note‘. This etymology of sdman is worthless. The origin 
of the word is obscure; but its earliest known meaning is simply 
“gong” or “ chant.” 

P, 72, 1. 6. Respecting the Sima-Veda and its literature, see 
especially Benfey's Introduction to his edition (Leipzig, 1848), and 
Wober, in his Ind. Stad. vol. i. p. 26 0q., and Ind. Lit. p. 61 8q. 

P. 72, 1,8, The drchite is the first part of the mantra-text of 
thia Veds, and contains 585 stanzas, mostly single unconnected 
roh from the hymns of the Rig-Veda, and arranged in s wholly 
external manner, by tens, fifties, and hundreds: the second part, 
called the wéardrohika, comprises 1225 stanzas, which are, nearly 
all of them, brief passages from Hig-Veda hymns (usually of threo 
yeh each). The Grdmageya (or Veya) and Aranya gdnas givo the 
drchike in its form as chanted; the Ua and Uhya gdnas do tho 
same for the uélardrohika. 

P. 73, 1. 9. The contents of this index are excerpted in the 
appendices to Benfey’s edition. 

P. 74, note', end, These ate the four gdnas mentioned in the 
Inst note but one. See Weber’s Catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit 
‘MSS., Nos, 276-83, 

P, 74,114, The Adbhutsa Bréhmena haa been published, with 
translation, by Weber, in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy 
for 1858, pp. 313-43. 

P. 74, 1 24, shaviiiéa and Téndye-Bréhmaya are the same 
work: the Shadvitéa is a later appendix to it, a “twenty-sixth 
chapter”; and of thie, the Adbhuta is the fifth or last book. Be- 
cides these two, six other little works, of a class not regarded aa 
entitled to the name of Bréhmaga in the literatures of the other 
‘Vedas, are added to make up the number of eight. See Weber's 
Ind. Lit. p. 63 9q.; Milller’s Ano. Sansk. Lit. p. $47 0. The 
‘Téndya-Mahé-Bréhmaph is publishing in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
und now (1878) nearly complete. 

P. 75,1. 6. The Chhépdogya Upanishad is published by Dr. 
Réer, along with Séyapa’s commentary and Ananda-Giri’s gloss, 
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in the series of the Bibliotheca Indica (Caloutta, 1850); also, a 
translation, by Réjendraléla Mitra, in tho same series (1862). The 
Preceding two chapters of the Chhdndogye-Bréhmaya are not known 
to be preserved. See Weber’s analysis of its contenta also in Ind. 
Btud. vol. 4, p. 254 aq. 

P, 75, note*, There would seem to be some misunderstanding 
as to this: the attribution by a Hindu commentator of so ancisnt 
and revered a work to 4 human author is hardly conceivable. A. 
Hayagriva-Upanishad is found mentioned in Sir W. Elliot's list of 
Upanishads (Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xx. 1851, p. 607 0q.). 

P. 75, 1.17. For this extraot see above, p. 10, at the bottom. 

P. 76, 1. 8. The pessage translated is Chhdndogya-Upanishad 
v. 11-19, 24; pp. 362-81 of tho edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

P. 60,1.1, The Talavakire-Upanishad, or the Kena Upanishad 
of the Sdéma-Veda, is published by Dr, Rier, in the series of the 
Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1850), along with Sankare’s commen- 
tary and Ananda-Giri’s gloss. It is translated by the same author, 
in tho same series (Calcutta, 1853), as it had been before by Ram- 
mohun Roy, Poley, Windischmann, eto. See Weber’s Ind. Stud. 
vol. ii. p. 181 eq. The work from which it is said to be an extract 
is not known to be now in existence. 

P. 80, 1. 10. For notice of the edition of the Atharva-Veda, 
oto., pee a previous note (to p. 16, 1. 16.) 

P. 80, 1, 18. In the published text of the Atharva-Vede, the 
hymns ore numbered as 731, and the verses as 5847: a more 
minute sub-division of some of the prose passages would add some- 
what to these numbers. The sections are 111. The division into 
prapéthakas is subordinate to that into kédas, and extends only 
through eighteen kdadas, dividing them into thirty-four prepdthakas, 

P. 80, note *. For Jones's translation, see his Works, vol, i. 
p. 356 oq. 

P. 81, 1.2, The hymn referred to is the well-known purtusha- 
sikta; Rig-Veda, x. 90. [Seo infra, pp. 167, 309 of the old ed.}- 

P. 81, 1.12. It is very doubtful whether tho passage referred 
to contains any allusion to the solstice. It reade, “ May Maghé 
{grant} me ayana,” ie. “progress.” Tho word ayana also de- 
notes the sun’s progress, northward or southward respectively, 
from solstice to solstice, und finally (by ellipsis for ayandnta, “end 
of the eyana or progress”) the solstice itself. It is not necessary to 
look for anything but the primitive and natural meaning of the term 
in the hymn in question. But even if a reference to the solstice, or 
to the commencement of the sun’s southward progress, be seen in it, 
nothing more definite could be implied than that the movement was 
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regarded as beginning eomewhoro in Magh4. The asterism Maghé 
(a Leonis, etc., ‘the Biskle”) ia at just a quadrant’s distanoe from 
the asterism Kyttiks ( Tauri, ote., “the Pleisdes”’). 

P.81,1.20, The nineteenth kdege of the Atharva-Voda, in which 
occurs the hymn here treated of, is a later appendage to the body 
of the text, a sort of pariéishta: as regards thia partionlar hymn, 
it is of course impossible to easy how much more ancient it may be 
than the time when it was gathered up with the rest, and tacked 
on to the collection. But no chronological date derived from it is 
capable of being carried, in other than a very loosely spproxima- 
tive way, to the main body of the Veds. 

P. 81, 1. 30. This would answer as a loose version of any of the 
‘verses from the fifth verse of the 28th hymn to the end of the 29th, 
The first of them reads, more literally: “Split, O darbha, my 
enemies! split those who fight against me! split all who are inimi- 
cal to me! eplit my haters, O gem!” The verb changes in each 
verse, the rest of the imprecation remaining the same. 

P. 82,1. 7. For more partioular descriptions of the Atharva- 
Veda, see Roth, zur Lit. und Geschichte des Weda, pp. 12 sq., 87 
q. (with specimens); and Prof. Whitney, in Journ. Am. Or. Soc. 
vol. iii, p. 306 sq.; vol. iv. p. 254 sq. (or Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies, p. 18 sq.) See also a version of the fifteenth kinda, by 
Dr. Aufrecht, in Weber's Ind. Stud. (vol. i. pp. 121-40), and of 
the first kinda, by Weber (ibid, vol. iv. pp. 393-430), and of the 
eecond kinda, by the same (Monatsbericht of the Berlin Academy, 
for June, 1870), 

P, 82,1, 8. On the Gopatha-Bribmana, and its appendix, the 
Uttara-Brihmana, see Miiller, Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 445 sq. The 
text of both is now published, in the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 
1872). 

P. 83, 1.2. The number of works claiming to be Upanishada, 
and among which no distinct line can be drawn, separating those 
entitled from those not entitled to the appellation, is found to be 
more considerable than is here stated. Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 247 
9q.) reckoned about # hundred; Sir W. Elliot (Journal of the Asiatic 
Sooiety of Bengal, vol. xx. [1861], p. 607 8q.) gives a list of 108; 
Miiller (Zeitsch, d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges. xix. (1865), 137 8q.), 
enumerates 149; Hang (Brahma und die Brahmanen, p. 29) gives 
the names of 101. For farther expositions of the character of 
the Upanishads, and their relations to the rest of the Vedic litera- 
ture, see those authorities; aleo Dr. Réer, in his prefaces to his 
various translations of them. 

P.88,1.17, The Hindu etymologies of the word upanishad are 
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all false, Its true original meaning is simply ‘‘a sitting down by,” 
as an act of reverent and submissive attention on the part of a 
pupil to his instructor, or the like: hence, through the meaning 
of “a session,” “a lecture,” it has come to signify the religious 
instruction imperted at such a session and reverently received by 
the pupil:—or else, as Miiller suggests (Ane. Sansk. Lit. pp. $18- 
19), it hes passed from the significations of “ submissive listening” 
and “implicit faith” to that of “ divinely revealed truth.” 

P. 83, note®, For these derivations, see Réer’s editions of the 
Brhed-Arayyaka snd Kéthaka, with their commentaries, at pp. 2-3 
of the former, p. 73 of the latter. 

P. 84,1. 2. Origination by extraction from a Bréhmage is‘ not 
to be presumed for the Atharvan Upanishads: they are independent 
‘treatises or compilations. 

P.84,1.9, The Muydaka is published, with its double com- 
mentary, and translated, by Dr. Réer, in the Bibliotheca Indica 
(Caloutta, 1850, 1853). Weber analyzes it in Ind. Stud. vol. i, 
pp. 279-98. 

P. 85, 1. 6. This closing sentence, beginning with “also the 
Ttihésa,” is wanting in Dr. Réer’s text, but is found in that of 
Poley (Bonn, 1844), See Weber, ibid. p. 281. 

P. 85, 1.23. The Prana is published and translated by Dr. Réer, 
in the same volumes with the Mandeka, and is analyzed by Weber 
in Ind. Stud. vol. i, pp. 439-56. 

P. 86, 1.7. Many of these Upanishads, as well as of the others 
later only mentioned by name in the marginal notes, are described 
and apslyzed by Weber, in the first two and the ninth volumes of 
the Indische Studien. See also the notes upon them, in Miiller’s 
List, referred to above. The sixth and eighth, and the seventeenth 
to the twenty-fifth, inclusive, are publishing in the Bibl. Indica, 
with Naréyana’a commentary, under the name of “The Atharvapa 
Upanishads.” 

P. 86, 1. 8. The Mégddkya Upanishad, with Gaudapsde’s ex- 
position, and the double comment of Sunkars aud Ananda-Giri on 
both, is published and translated by Dr. Réer, in the same volumes 
with the two last noticed. For Weber's analysis, sec Ind. Stud. 
wo. ii. pp. 100-9, 

P. 86, note *, The sixth and seventh Upanishads are to be dis- 
tinguished as Atharva-éiras and Atharva-dikhé, according to Weber 
(Ind. Stud. i. 249); but the same authority mentions a second 
Atharve-diras (ibid. ii. 53, note * *). 

P. 86, 1 20. The Nreisihe-Tépanfya Upanished is published, 
translated, and commented by Weber, in Ind. Stud. vol. ix. pp. 
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$8 oq. As to the name Nyisiihs, see especially p. 68 sq. The 
text, with Sunkara’s commentary, is also published in the Bibi. 
Indice (Caleutta, 1871). 

P. 87,1. 8. See above, p. 71. For the relations of the Katha 
Upanishad, seo Weber's Ind. Stud. vol. ii. pp. 195-97. The ao- 
count of ita origin given in the marginal note ia not ratified by 
later scholara. It is altogether probable that Colebrooke here refers 
to that version of the story of Nachiketas which ia given in the 
Psittirfya-Brohmane (III. xi. 8; vol. ii., p. 263 q. of the edition 
in the Bibliotheca Indica), and which is not identical with the 
Upanishad, although probably, as remarked by Weber (Ind. Lit, p. 
90), the original out of which the latter has grown. The lest three 
prapdhakas of the Taittirfya-Bréhmana, with certain additions 
(ibid, p, 89), are ascribed to the sage Katha. 

P. 67, 1.24. As to the Kena Upanishad, see above, p. 80. 

P. 88, L. 3. Respecting the Néréyana Upanishads, see Weber's 
Ind. Stid. vol. i. Pp. 380-81, and vol, ii. p. 78 69. 

P. 94,1. 10, Seo Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. 

P. 94, 1.15, As to the authorship of the Bhégavata Puripa, 80 

Wilson's Preface to the Vishyu Purdna (Hall’s edition, vol. i. pp. 
divi). 
P. 94, 1. 26, This whole argument, pertinent and valuable at 
the time when it was written, is now happily become antiquated, 
sinoe it enters into the mind of no sans person at present to dispute 
that kind and degree of authority in the Vedas which is here 
slaimed for them. 

P. 95,125, Respecting Vyiisa, seo the note to p. 9, 1. 14. 

P. 96, 1.5. The time of production of the Veda is not less un- 
certain now than when this senteuce was written. It oan only bo 
manintained as probable that the period of the oldest bymns, con- 
etituting the mesa of the Rig-Veda, was somewhere between 2000 
and 1000 2.0, The determination is founded altogether upon con- 
siderations of a general character, incapable of leading to any 
definite date: such as the history of Indian language and litera- 
ture, and the obvious antecedence of the conditions represented in 
the hymns to the development of the Bréhmanic religion and polity. 

P. 96, 1. 6. From evidences of the character here alluded to 
it has been concluded that the north-western part of India, the 
Peojab and the region yet further west, was the chief place of origin 
of the Vedio hymns, 

P. 96,1 11, It is indeed true that the literature of euch Veda 
must contain directions respecting the times of sacrifice. But only 
ane Jyotisha treatise is known to be, or to have been, in existenne > 
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of it, however, are found two somewhat different versions, the 
one claimed to belong to the Rig-Veda, the other to the Yajur- 
Veda. Both are published together, by Weber, in the Transactions 
of the Berlin Academy for 1862 (pp. 1-130), accompanied by a 
partial translation, and extracts from the only commentary known 
(see, reapecting it, the next following note). The date and value of 
this little treatise, and ite relations to the Vedic ceremonial, are atill, 
matters of great obscurity. Its special eubject is the yuga, or 
lustram, which is made to begin at the winter solstice, and to con- 
sist of 1830 days, or of sixty solar months, sixty-one sdvana, sixty- 
two lunar, or sixty-seven lunar-sidereal months. This is equivalent 
to five years of twelve months, with an extra month, all of thirty 
days och; and such a reckoning some of the oldest Vedio references 
seem to imply: but the reckoning of the Jyotisha is lunar, and its 
period is filled up in the manner explained in the text, by the inser- 
tion of a lunar month in the first half of the third year, and another 
in the last half of the fifth, But this yuga is no recognized and 
familiar period in any part of the Vedic ceremonial literature, nor 
do the practical rules which the treatise contains find there their 
application and explanation; on the contrary, they are, for the most 
part, insoluble riddles to the learned editor. As little is the cycle 
one which could be continuously used in chronological or ceremonial 
reckoning: its veluation of the year (366 days) is so grossly wrong 
that but a few repetitions of it would thoroughly dislocate and 
embroil the relations of the lunar and solar reckonings. 

P. 96, note’. The commentary here referred to belongs to the 
Yajus recension, and is by Somakara (as Colebrooke has himself 
noted in another place: see vol. ii. of the present ed., p. 58, note. 
Seshandga is named in the colophon of the commentary only, and 
not as its author, but as author of the Jyotisha itself, ‘The latter, 
‘however, in parts of ita own text (not recognized as such by the 
commentator: see Weber's edition, p. 8), ascribes itself to Lagadha 
or Lagata. 

P.97,1. 1. The treatise makes no provision whatever for the 
eorrection here referred to: its apparent sssumption is that the 
reckoning is exact, and thet the periods will go on to follow one 
another correctly, without further trouble. 

P, 97,1. 9. The Jyotisha does not teach any division of the 
hour (muhirta) into sixtieths, but only into half-hours, or sixticths 
of a day (nddikd), and into twentieths (kald: of which, more 
exactly, 20.1, equal a mukirta). See Weber's edition, pp. 104-5. 

P. 97, 1. 10. The constraction of a water-clock is hinted at, 
rather than taught. See Weber’s edition, p. 78 0q- 
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P. 97, 1 15. The Jyotisha contains, indeed, certain elements 
of chronelogioal reckoning which are found persistent in the Hindu 
«methods of every period; but these latter, in their modern forms, 
cannot be said to be derived from the Jyotishe, or in any manner 
dependent upon it. Nor is the history of development of the great 
astronomical cycles 20 clear as the expressions here used would lead 
‘us to suppose, 

P. 97, 1.24. The passage quoted includes wv. 6-8 of the Yajngs 
text, 5-7 of the Rik text; see Weber'a edition, p. 26 89. The 
passage is also quoted, translated, and commented by Miller, in his 
Preface to the fourth volume of his edition of the Rig-Veda (p. 
xxili.). 

P. 98, 1 7 Not the “season,” but the “month” Magha: 
mdgha and topas boing names of the sume month according to two 
different systems of nomenclature. 

P. 98, note", The fact of chief importance is plain: viz. that 
six muhértas, or one-fifth of an entire day, is the difference between 
tho longost and the shortest day or night. Such a difference doos 
not suit the latitude of the central parts of India, but only that 
of its extreme north-western corner. See Weber's Essay on the 
Nakshatras in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 1861, 
pp. 360 sq., 400; Miiller’s Preface, os above, p. lxx.; and Prof. 
‘Whitney in Journ. Am. Or. Soc. vol. viii. p. 63 eq. 

P. 98, 1. 25. The deities of the nakshatras are given in vv, 32~ 
84; vv. 25-7 of the Rik version: see Weber's edition, p. 94 sq. 

P. 98, last line. The paseage defining the moon’s place is verse 
10 of the Yajus version, verse @ of the Rik: see Weber, p. 32 aq. 
See also Miiller's Preface, as above, pp. xxiv., Ixxxiii. sq. 

P. 99, 1. 10. How this date was arrived at, and what is -its 
valuc and authority, are questions which have called forth not a 
little inquiry ond controversy; and it is greatly to be regretted that 
Colebrooke did not give at least a hint of the process by which it 
‘was obtained. 

In discussing the subject, the first thing to be determined ie, what 
pints in the heavens are intended by the author of the Jyotisha, 
‘when he speaks of the beginning of Dhanishthé and the middle of 
Kéleshé. This is no easy tusk. In the modern Hindu astronomy 
(founded on the Greek, and flourishing especially in the fifth and 
following centuries after Christ—see the astronomical articles of the 
next volume, and the notes upon them), the twenty-seven-fold divi- 
sion of the eoliptic has the faint star ¢ Piscium (marking the vernal 
equinox of about a.p. 570, and apparently selected for that reason) as 
its initial point; and the limits of the twenty-sevenths, or asteriama] 
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portions, succeed one another at distances of 184° apart, reckoning 
from that point. If, then, we were certain that the star in question 
formed the actual, as it does the theoretical, basis of the division, we 
should know precisely what points a modern Hindu astronomer 
intended, when he spoke of any part of Dhanishthé or Aéleshé. 
But where the Siddhéntas or astronomical text-books treat of the 
Tunar astorisms, they define by astronomical co-ordinates the position 
of one star in each asterism; and these defined positions, when 
reduced to longitudes and latitndes, after our fashion, are all 
found more or less discordant with one another and with the 
initial point: the discordances of longitude ranging up to about 
54°, while the errors of latitude are about twice as great (for 
the details, see Prof, Whitney’s notes to the translation of the 
Siirya-siddhénta, in Journ, Am. Or. Soc., vol. vi. p. 355; or p. 
211 of the separate edition). Hence, if we assume each position 
in succession to be correct, and ite star the real basis of the 
system of division, we shall fix the limite of the asterisms in 
twenty-seven different places, and find as many different situations 
for the “ beginning of Dhanishthi” and “ middle of Aéteahé”— 
each yielding, of course, a different date as that of the absolute 
correctness of the Jyotisha observation. And the extreme difference 
of the dates so deduced would be just about four centuries (that is 
to say, the fourteenth century ».c. from the asterism Chitré and 
some others, and the tenth from Visékhd and one other). He, 
therefore, who should attempt to draw a date from a statement like 
that of the Jyotisha, even as made by a modern Hindu astronomer, 
would need to find out in what manner the determination was made, 
and its result located in the sky, before deciding what date to infer 
from it within a period of at least four hundred years. This con- 
dition of things has not been duly considered by the various scholars 
who have dealt with the Jyotisha datum. Thus, Archdeucon Pratt 
(in the Journal of the As, Soc. of Bengal for 1862 [vol. xxxi.] 
p. 49 eq.; the article is reproduced in Miiller’s Preface to vol. iv. 
of his edition of the Rig-Veda, p. xxvi. 6q.) has selected a Leonis 
(Regulus), the junction-star of the asteriom Maghé, es the busis of 
his calculation, and has derived from it the date 1181 s. a result 
differing by two centuries from Colebrooke’s. The choice of this 
star is, indeed, recommended by many circumstances: it is a fuvour- 
able subject of observation, as being a very brilliant eter, and 
situated close upon the ecliptic; it isin the next asterism to Aéleshé, 
the assigned place of one of the solstices; all the Hindu authorities 
are agreed as regards the definition of its position; and finally, its 
error of position, as compared with the initial point of the system, 
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Is lees than « degree, and is quite nearly equivalent to the general 
average of error of all the defined stars, as compared with the same 
point. Nevertheless, even these favouring considerations do not 
justify the picking out of a cingle one among the defined stara, to 
the neglect of all the rest; and it does not appear from Mr. Pratt's 
paper that he was aware of them all, or made hia choice deliber- 
ately and intelligently in view of them. 

Davis, one of the earliest and most eminent of the students of 
‘Hindu astronomy, appears (as is pointed out by SirT. E. Colebrooke, 
in Joura, Roy. As. Soc. vol. i. [new series, 1865), pp. 382 2q,) to 
have selected in like manner the junction-star of Chitré, a Virginis 
or Spica (see As. Researches, vol. iii. p. 225, and vol. v. p. 288), 
deriving from it the date 1891 sc. This was a decidedly less 
happy choice; for, though the star in question is also of the first 
magnitude, and near the ecliptic, ite defined position (as given by 
the Sirya-Siddbdnta and adopted by Davis) exhibits the extreme 
of discordance, in one direction, with those of the other stare; and, 
what is of yet more consequence, the Siddhdntas differ, in respect 
to the longitude which they assign to it, to the very considerable 
amount of three degrees—which would make a difference of more 
than two centuries in the date derived from it. For these two 
reasons, there is hardly another star in the series which would not 
better answer the purposes of the calculator. 

Bo far, now, as at present appears, Colebrooke followed the ex- 
ample of Davis, and founded his process upon the Siirya-Siddhénta’s 
Position of Chitré. This has been made probable by Sir T. E. 
Colebrooke (in the article quoted above), by means of evidence ex- 
tracted from his papers: and, indeed, the accordance of the date 
given by him with that of Davie would -natarally lead us to adopt 
the same explanation. 

There ie, however, another possible way of accounting for this 
date. If we suppose Colebrooke to have aswumed that the difference 
in the position of the equinox recognized by the two Hindu systems 
—the ancient, with Kyttika as ita firet asterism, and the modern, 
with Aévin{ in the same position—waes two whole asterisms, or 
96° 40’, we shull see that he would thus also have arrived at about 
the middle of the fourteenth century 3.0. as the date of the older 

. This was put forward by Prof. Whitney in the Journ. Roy. 
‘As. Soc. vol. i. (new series, 1865), p. 821 5q., 88 a conjectaral ex- 
planation of Colebrooke’s date. It would involve, it is true, a 
alight departure from the strict letter of the Jyotisha, since the 
Teoation of the solstices. made by the latter implies that the verval 
equinox is at the end of the third quarter of Bharanl, instead of at 
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the beginning of Kyttiké. But, as is pointed out in the article 
teferred to, Colebrooke might have regarded this as a mere loosoness 
of statement, upon which no stress need be Iaid, when coupled with 
tho recognition in the came treatise of Krttiké as first asterism—a 
position to which it was no longer entitled, if the vernal equinox 
were contained in Bharan{. This explanation is doubtless lees 
probable than the other; yet it need not be altogether overlooked; 
nor does it ascribe to Colebrooke the taking of any undue liberties 
with his authorities, 

By far the most serious error, however, underlying all these and 
other similar ealoulations, yet remains to be pointed out. They 
assume unquestioningly two things respecting the ancient Hindus 
of the period represented by the Jyotiaba’: Ist, that they had a 
precise determination of the limits of their astorisms; and 2nd, 
that these limits precisely coincided with those of tho later system. 
Now wo have no good reason for supposing either the ono or the 
other of these things to be true. We must look upon the asteriams 
as having been, in their inception, simply a series of twenty-seven. 
constellations bordering upon the moon’s track, selected, in view of 
their distribution and their conspioucusness combined, to mark the 
successive daily steps of her progress through the heavens. In 
idea, they divided her path into so many equal portions; but it was 
in the nature of things impossible practically to realize this idea, 
No Hindu of the olden time, however skilful, could have determined 
for himself, or pointed out to others, where was the precise end of 
any one twenty-seventh and the beginning of the next. Indved, 
the very attempt to do so belongs to an era of scientific impulses, 
instruments, and methods, whereof we discern no trace in India 
‘until it has felt the influence of Greece. The asteriemal “‘ portions” 
of the ancient system were nothing more than parts of the moon's 
path, an nearly equal as the unassisted eye could measure them, 
lying adjacent to the asterisms which marked and denominated 
them; he who employed them knew well enough that tho “ begin- 
ning of Dhanishthd” and the “middle of Aéleahé” were, by the 
theory of the method of division, opposite points in the sky; but 
he could not have found either point, reckoning by equal twenty- 
sevenths from a definite initial point, otherwise than in a rudely 
approximative way. 

But again, even if we suppose the limits of the ancient system of 
division to have been capable of as exact definition as those of the 
modern, we have no right to take for granted that the two would 
coincide. The starting-point of the later division ia determined by 
the position of the vernal equinox in the sixth century of our era— 

‘you. x. [xuaare 1.1 ® 
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& point which had a value st a period when the modern science was 
assuming its shape, but was of no particular account to the ancient 
ecience. The considerations have yet to be discovered and pointed 
out which should lead to the identification of any precise spot aa 
the starting-place of the old asterismal division. And, if our view 
of tho original character of the system, given above, be correct, 
such considerations will never be found; the limits of its as- 
terisms will never admit of even a near determination, From the 
fact that Kyttiké is the firet asterism of its series, we can only 
infer that, at the time of its establishment, the vernal equinox was 
supposed to be in the vicinity of the Pleiadee—we cannot even 
ssy whether within the limits of an arc of 183° adjacent to that 

‘When, then, we combine the two sources of uncertainty already 
set forth,—on the one hend, the inaccuracy of even the modern 
Hindu measurements, giving a range of possible error amounting 
to four centuries; and, on the other hend, our ignorance of the 
comparative situation of the ancient division-lines, and our pre- 
sumption that there never were any such admitting of preciso 
location, —it must appear evident that the attempt to point ont 
with definitenesa the points on the ecliptic to which the description 
of the Jyotisha shall be understood as applying is of the most 
hazardous character. But in estimating the value of the Jyotisha 
datum, we noed further to take into account the difficulty of the 
observation it records. The place of the equinox has to be deter- 
mined by indirect and roundabout methods, by observations and 
combinations and inferences which lie quite out of the power of 
men unskilled in astronomical ecience—which, in the hands of any 
people that preceded the Greeks, would not be likely to come very 
near the truth. Woe are far, as yet, from fully understanding the 
curly astronomy of India: but nothing thet we know of the diepoai- 
tions and capacities of either the ancient or modern Hindus, or of 
the astronomical work which they have done, gives us reason to 
believe that they would have clearly grasped the conditions of the 
Problem here in question, and solved it successfully. We must 
even regard it as for the present doubtful whether they solved it at 
all; whether they did not get the observation, and even derive the 
asterisms themselves, from some other people. 

“Making due allowance for this additional source of doubt, we 
shall eco clearly that no definite date, and especially no date ap- 
plicable te a determination of the chronology of anciént Hindn 
literature, can be extracted from the record we are discussing. It 
is difficult to make a valuation in figures of elements ac indefinite; 
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‘but we should say that a thousand years would be a period rather 
too short than too long to cover all the uncertainties involved. 

As is pointed out by Sir T: E. Colebrooke in the noto already 
referred to, the author has, in other of his writings, recognized the 
‘uncertain character of the astrenomical data afforded by the ancient 
Hindu works, and the impossibility of deriving exact dates from 
them. Had his desiga in publishing his Essays been to make any- 
thing more than ecollection and unaltered reprint of them, he would 
probably have guarded, by a note at this point, against too strict a 
construction of his statement, or too confident an inference from it. 

It remaina only to apologize for the extreme length to which. this 
note hes been allowed. to extend itself—a length exeusable only by 
the interest of the subject discussed, and the intricacy of the-condi- 
tions involved. Some of the points here touched upon are more fnily 
treated in the paper by Prof. Whitney in vol. i. of the Jourm Roy. 
Aa, Soo. already more than once referred to. For the asterisma} 
system and its relations, see also the Essay “On the Indian and 
Arabian Divisions of the Zodiac,” in the next volume: and, among 
later discussions, especially Biot’s Recherches aur |’ Astronomie In- 
dionne et lAstronomie Chinoise (Paris, 1862; made up of articles 
originally published in the Journal des Savants for 1889-40, 1869- 
1861); Prof. Whitney's notes to the eighth chapter of the trans- 
Jation of the Surya Siddhénta, published by the American Oriental 
Society (their Journal, vol. vi., 1860), and his articles in a later 
volume of the Society’s Journal (vol. viii, 1866); and Weber's 
articles on the Vedie notices of the nakshatras, in the Berlin 
Academy’s Transactions for 1860-62. 

P, 99, 1.25. The Réme-Tépantya Upanishad is published, trane- 
lnted, and commented by Weber, in Trans. Berlin Acad. for 1864, 
p. 271 oq. The Gopéla-EApanya is published, with Viéveévara’s 
commentary, in the Bibl. Indica (Calcutta, 1870). 

P. 99,1, 29, For the summary referred to, see Weber, as above, 
p. 286. 

P. 100, 1. 4. Weber (as above, p. 271) calls the ¢dpantya Upani- 
shads “ the latest runners which have attached themselves as para~ 
sites to the branches of the Veda-tree.” But he pronounces tho 
Nysthha-tépaniya, the oldest of them, to be at least as early as tho 
seventh century of our era, As to the age of the worship of 
‘Réma, see the same authority, at p. 275 9q. 

P. 100,118. ‘For the character of the religion represented in 
the earliest parts of the Vedes, see previons notes: thus, for their 
monotheiem, the note to p. 24, 1. 25; for the worship of stare and 
planets, the note to p. 25, marg. note». Of the grand triad of 
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gods of the Ister religion, Brahman is no divinity in the Veda; 
‘Vishpu is mot at all prominent; the name Siva is not known, and 
Budra, the nearest correspondent of the modern Siva, is of quite 
a different character from the latter. See Muir’s Original Sanskrit 
Yexta, vols. iv. v., and the same scholar’s articles on the Vedio 
Theogony and Mythology, in Journ. Roy. As. Soc. vols. i. ii. 

P. 101, L 18. Beapeoting the Atmabodha or Atmaprabodha 
Upanishad, see Weber's Ind. Stud. vol. ii. p. 8 8g. 

P. 101, note*, The Sundarf Upanishad is identified by Weber 
with the Tripuré; sce his Réma-tépanfys Upanishad, as above, p. 
273. 

P. 102, end. As was altogether nstural in the case of one 
who was the first investigator in so wide and difficult a field, and 
henoe cempelled to rely in part upon Hindu commontators and 
‘Hindu assistants, Colebrooke failed to classify distinctly in his own 
mind the enormous mass of works included under the name Veda; 
end to apprehend the relative value of the different parts of it; 
he therefore did not fully appreciate the transcendent impor- 
tanoe of the original hymn-collections (especially the Rig-Veda), 
the nuclei about which the whole literature had grown up, as 
containing the germs of the whole after-development of Indian 
wligion and polity, which are unintelligible without their aid—as, 
moreover, illustrating a phase of human history of a rara and most 
instructive primitivenoss, and as casting light upon the mythelogies 
of other races, proved by the evidence of language to belong to the 
same great family, Had it been otherwise, he would have been 
-osreful not to put into his closing paragraph words which sound so 
much like a discouragement to other scholars from following where 
he had led the way; he would rather have earnestly commended to 
them the diligent study of works which constitute, in their bearing 
upon the history both of India and of Europe, the most interesting 
aud repaying portion of all the Hindu literature. 


mi. 


ON THE DUTIES OF A FAITHFUL HINDU 
widows 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. pp. 209—219. 
Calcutta, 1795. to.) 


[114] Wuuizz the light which the labours of the Asiatic 
Society have thrown on the sciences and religion of the 
Hindus has drawn the attention of the literary world to that 
mubject, the hint thrown out by the President for rejecting 
the authority of every publication preceding the translation 
of the Gitd doos not appear to have made sufficient impres- 
sion. Several late compilations in Europe betray great want 
of judgment in the selection of authorities ; and their motley 
dress of true and false colours tends to perpetuate error; for 
this reason it seems necessary on every topic to revert to 
original authorities, for the purpose of cancelling error or veri- 
fying facts already published; and this object will no way be 
more readily attained than by the communication of detached 
essays on each topic, as it may present itself to the Orientalist 
in the progress of his researches, 

From this or any other motive for indulgence, should the 
following authorities from Sanskrit books be thought worthy 
of a place in the next volume of the Society’s Transactions, I 
shall be rewarded for the pains taken in collecting them. 

1 [On thie paper, cf. Prof. Wilson's Easay on the supposed Vaidik authority 
for the burning of Hindu widows, and Raja Radhskant Deb's remarks, originally 
published in the Journ. B.A.8,, vols. xvi., xvii.; sod repablidled in Wilson's 
works, vol. ii. pp. 270-309; Prof. Roth, Zeitechr. d. D. M. G., vol. vili.; Prof. 


‘Mex Milller, id. vol. ix. Cf. also Dr. Hall, Journ. R.AS., 1067, and Prof 
‘Miller, Chigs, vol. ii. (2nd ei), p. 36.] 
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*Having firat bathed, the widow, dreased in two clean gar- 
“ments, and holding some kuéa grass, sips water from the 
‘palm of ber hand. Bearing Auéa and fila! on her haad, she 
‘looks towards the east or north, while the Brdh[115]mena 
‘utters the mystic word-Om. Bowing to Narfyana, she next 
‘declares: * “On this month, so named in such a paksha, on 
‘auch a fithi, I (naming herself and her family *) that I may 
‘meet Arundhati‘ and reside in Swarga; that the years of 
“my stay may be numerous as the hairs on the human body ; 
‘that I may enjoy with my husband the felicity of heaven, 
“and sanctify my paternal and maternal progenitors, and the 
‘ancestry of my husband’s father; that lauded by the Ap- 
*sarasas, I may be happy with my lord, through the reigns 
“of fourteen Zndras; that expiation be made for my husband’s 
‘offences, whether he has killed a Brdhmana, broken the 
‘ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, thus I ascend my 
“husband’s burning pile. I call on you, ye guardians of the 
‘eight regions of the world; Sun and Moon! Air, Fire, 
‘Ethor Earth, and Water! My own soul! Yama! 
‘Day, Night, and Twilight! And thon, Conscience, bear 
* witness: I follow my husband’s corpse on the funeral pile.” 

[116] ‘Having repeated the Sankalpa, she walks thrice 
‘round the pile; and the Brékmana utters the following 
“mantras: 

1 Bersmum, + This declaration is called the Sankaipa. 

+ Gotro, tha faraily or race, Four great families of Brikmapas aro now extant, 
and hare branched into many distinct races. Since the momorable masescre of 
the Kehatriyes, by Parada-Réms, the Kuhatriyes describe themselves from the 
same Gotrar as the BrdAmepas. [For the Gotras, ef Miiller’s Ancient Sansk, 
Lit, pp. 379-998.) 

4 Wife of Varish{ae. * Midian. 

# In several publications the woman has been described as placing herself on 
the pile before it be ighted That the ritual quoted is conformable to the tat of 


“When the corpse is about to be consumed in the sahofgia, the faithfal wife 
‘Who stood without, rushes on the fire.” —Nérads to Yudhishthirs, ennomncisg 
the death and fubersl of Dhzitartubtra. See Bhdgacate, book i, ch. 13. 

‘The sahofgja is 2 cabin of grass or lenves, sometimes erected on the fuxeral 
Wile, “The ched on the funeral pile of « Muni ia [called] parnofaje and sehofaje.” 
‘See the vocsbalary entitled Hérdrail. 
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‘“ Om? Let these women, not to be widowed, good wives, 
‘adorned with collyriam, holding clarified butter, consign 
‘themselves to the fire. Immortal, not childless, nor hus- 
*bandless, well adorned with gems, let them pass into fire, 
‘whose original element is water.” (From the Rigreda.)! 

*“ Om! Let these faithful wives, pure, beautiful, commit 
‘themselves to the fire, with their husband’s corpse.” 

(A Paurdnika mantra.) 

‘With this benediction, and uttering the mystie Namo 
* Namah, she ascends the flaming pile.” 

While the presoribed ceremonies are performed by the 
widow, the son, or other near kinsman, of the deceased, ap- 
plies the first torch, with the forms directed for funeral rites 
in the Grihya,* by which his tribe is governed. 

The Sankalpa is evidently formed on the words of ‘An- 
giras: 

“The wife who commits herself to the flames with her hus- 
“ band’s corpse shall equal Arundhati, and reside in Swarga ; 

“ Accompanying her husband, she shall reside so long in 
* Swarga as are the thirty-five millions of hairs on the human 
“body. 

“As the snake-catcher forcibly drags the serpent from his 
“earth, so, bearing her husband [from hell}, with him she 
“shall enjoy heavenly blias, 

“ Dying with her husband, she sanctifies her maternal and 
“paternal ancestors; and the ancestry of him to whom she 
“ gave her virginity. 

[117] “Such s wife, adoring her husband, in celestial 
“felicity with him, greatest, most admired,’ with him shall 
“enjoy the delights of heaven, while fourteen Indraa reign. 

1 [On this memorable verse, ef. the authoritiés previously mentioned, and also 
Babé Béjendraltla Mitra, Journ. B.A.8., 1870, pp. 257-262.] 

2 Extracts or compilations from the secred books, containing the particular 
forma for religious ceremonies, to be observed by the race or family for whom 
that portion of the sacred writings has been adopted, which composes their Grihys, 

4 ‘The word in the text is expounded “‘isnded by the choirs of heaven, Gaw- 
dharvns,” ete. 
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“Though her husband had killed a Brdédmana,' broken the 
“ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, she expiates the 
‘terime.” (Angiras.) 

The mantras are adopted on the authority of the Brahma- 
purdna. 

“While the pile is preparing, tell the faithfal wife of the 
“ greatest duty of woman; she is loyal and pure who burns 
“herself with her huaband’s corpse, Hearing this, fortified 
«(in her resolution], and full of affection, she completes the 
‘+ Pitrimedha-ydga* and ascends to Swarga.” 

(Brahma-puréna.) 

It is held to be the duty of a widow to burn herself with 
her husband’s corpse ; bat she has the alternative, 

“On the death of her husband, to live as Brahmachdrint, or 
“commit herself to the flames.” (Vishnu.) 

The austerity intended consists in chastity, and in acts of 

‘piety and mortification. 

“The use of tdmbila, dress, and feeding off vesyels of tuten- 
“ayue is forbidden to the Yatis the Brahmachdri, and the 
“widow.” (Prachetas.) , 

“The widow shall never exceed one meal a day, nor sleep 
‘on a bed; if she do so, her husband falls from Swarga. 

[118] ‘She shall eat no other than simple food, and‘ shall 
“ daily offer the farpana of kuéa, tila, and water.> 

“In Vaisékha, Kérttika, and Madgha, she shalt exceed the 
“usual duties of ablution, alms, and pilgrimage, and often use 
“the name of Gop [in prayer}.” (The Smriti.) 

1 ‘The commentators are at the pains of showing that this expiation must refer 
toa crime committed in a former existence; for funeral rites are refused to the 
murderer of » Brdhmena. 

3 Act of burning herself with her husband. 

* Bannydsi, 

+ Ifshe has no male descendants, Seo Madane-parijdte. 

© Oblations for the manes of ancestors to the third degree, though not ex- 
Glusively; for the prayer inclodes a geners! petition for remoter ancestors. Yet 
aay oon (Vaidcadeva)-are separately offered for ancestors beyond the third 
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After undertaking the duty of a Saft, should the widow 
recede, she incurs the penalties of defilement. 

“If the woman, regretting life, recede from the pile, she is 
“defiled; bat may be purified by observing the fast called 
“ Préjdpatya.” + (Apastamba.) 

Though an alternative be allowed, the Hindu legislators 
have shown themselves disposed to encourage widows to burn 
themselves with their husband's corpse. 

Hérita thus defines a loyal wife: “She, whose sympathy 
“feels the pains and joys of her husband; who mourns and 
“pines in his absence, and dies when he dies, is a good and 
“Joyal wife.” (Harita.) 

” Always revere a loyal wifo, as you venerata the Decatds ; 
“for, by her virtues, the prince's empire may extend over the 
“three worlds.” (Matsya-purdna.) 

“Though the husband died unhappy by the disobedience of 
“his wife; if from motives of love, disgust [of the world), fear 
“[of living unprotected], or sorrow, she commit herself to the 
“flames, she is entitled to veneration.” (Mahabhdrata.) . 

Obsequies for suicides are forbidden ; but the Rigveda [119] 
expressly declares, that “the loyal wife [who burns herself), 
“shall not be deemed a suicide. When a mourning of three 
“days has been completed, the Srdddha is to be performed,” * 
This appears from the prayer for the occasion, directed in tho 
Rigreda. 

Regularly the chief mourner for the husband and for the 
wife would in many cases be distinct persons: but the Bhavi- 
shya-purdna provides, that “ When the widow consigns herself 
“to the same pile with the corpse of the deceased, whoever 

4 Tt extands to twelve days; the first three, a spare meal may be taken once in 
each day; the next three, one in each night; the succeeding thres days, nothing 
may be eaten but what is given unsolicited; and the last three days ere a rigid 
Oe ni aintica os ‘mourning is honourable: the longest mourning is for 
tho lowest tribe, [The words in the text in inverted commas are not 2 direct 


quotation from the Rigeada, but the whole passage after the word ‘forbidden’ 
is a quotation from the Brebme-purdga. See Dr. Hall, J-R.A.S.,, 1867, p- 191.) 
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“performs the Xriyd for her husband shall perform it for 
“ her,” 

“ As to the ceremonies from the lighting of the funeral pile 
“to the Pinda; whoever lights the pile shall also offer the 
“Pings.” (Vdyu-purdna.) 

In certain circumstances the widow is disqualified for this 
act of a Sati, 

“She who has an infant child, or is pregnant, or whose 
“ pregnancy is doubtful, or who is unclean, may not, O prin- 
“cons, ascend the faneral pile. 

"So said Nérada to the mother of Sagara.” 

“The mother of an infant shall not relinquish the care of 
“her child to ascend the pile; nor shall one who is unclean 
“[from a periodical cause], or whose time for purification 
“after child-birth is not passed, nor shall one who is preg- 
“nant, commit herself to the flames But the mother of an 
“infant may, if the eare of the child can be otherwise pro- 
“vided.” (Vyihaspati.) 

+ [120] In the event of a Bréhmana dying in a distant 
country, his widow is not permitted to burn herself. 

“A Viprd or Bréhmant may not ascend a second pile,” 

(Gotama.) 

Bat with other castes, this proof of fidelity is not precluded by 
the remote decease of the husband, and is called Anugamana. 

“The widow, on the news of her busband’s dying in a 
“distant country, should expeditiously burn herself: so shall 
“she obtain perfection.” (Vyésa.) 

“Should the husband die on a journey, holding his sandals 
“to her breast, let her pass into the dames,” 

(Brakma-purdna.) 

The expression is not understood of sandals exclusively ; 

for Usanas or Sukra declares : 


{Tt hae been ecrousously amerted, that a wife, pregnant at the time of hor 
husbend’s death, may bum herself after delivery. Hindu authorities positively 
contradict it, In addition te the text it may be remarked, thet it is @ maxim, 
© What was prevented ix its eae, may not afterwards be reamed.” 
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“Except a Viprd, the widow may take anything that be- 
“longed to her husband, and ascend the pile. 

“But « Vipré may not ascend a second pile; this practice 
“belongs to other tribes.” (Sukra.) 

In two of the excepted cases, a latitude is allowed for a 
widow desirous of offering this token of loyalty, by postponing 
the obsequies of the deceased: for Vy4sa directs that, “If the 
“loyal wife be distant less than the journey of a day, and 
“desire to die with her husband, his corpse shall not be burat 
‘until she arrive.” And the Bhavishya-purdna permits that 
“the corpse be kept one night, if the third day of her unclean- 
“ ness bad expired when her husband died.” 

With respect to a circumstance of time,' which might on 
some occasions be objected, the commentators obviate the 
difficulty, by arguing from several texts, “that to die [121] 
‘with or after [her husband], is for a widow naimiftika® 
“and kdmya,? and consequently allowable in the intercalary 
“month;” for Daksha teaches, that “whenever an act both. 
“‘naimittika and kémya is in hand, it is then to be performed 
‘without consulting season.” They are at the trouble of 
removing snother difficulty : 

“ Dhritardshtra, in the state of Samadhi, quitted his ter- 
“‘yeatrial form to proceed to the Mukti, or beatitude, which 
“awaited him, When the leaves and wood were lighted to 
* eonsume tho corpse, his wife Gandhéri was seen to pass into 
“the flames. Now also, a husband dying at Hdés and attain- 
‘sigg Mukti, it becomes his widow to follow the corpse in 
“the flames.” 

It were superfluous to pursue commentators through all 
their frivolous distinctions and laborious illustrations on latent 
difficulties. : 

All the ceremonies essential to this awful rite‘are ineluded 

X Occasional observances ara omitted on intervalary days. 


2 Ryentual ; ineumbent when certain event happens 
2 Optional ; dous for ite reward. 
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in the instructions already quoted. But many practices have 
been introduced, though not sanctioned by any ritual. A 
widow who declares her resolation of burning herself with 
the corpse, is required to give a token of her fortitude: and 
it is acknowledged, that one who receded after the ceremony 
commenced would be compelled by her relations to complete 
the sacrifice. This may explain circumstances described by 
some who have witnessed the melancholy scene. 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of persons who have 
been present on such occasions are directed in several rituals: 

“ Adorned with all jewels, decked with minium and other 
‘customary ornaments, with the box of minium in her hand, 
“(122] having made pid or adoration to the Devatds, thus 
“reflecting that this life is nought; my lord and master to me 
“was all,—she walks round the burning pile. She bestows 
“ jewels on the Brahmanas, comforts her relations, and shows 
“her friends the attentions of civility: while calling the Sun 
‘sand Elements to witness, she distributes minium at pleasure; 
‘and having repeated the Sankalpa, proceeds into the flames. 
“There embracing the corpse, she abandons herself to the 
“fire, calling Satya! Satya! Satya!” 

The by-standers throw on butter and wood: for this they 
are taught that they acquire merit exceeding ten million fold 
the merit of an Aswamedha, or other great sacrifice, Even 
those who join the procession from the house of the deceased 
to the faneral pile, for every step are rewarded as for an 
Abtwamedha. Such indulgences are promised by grave authors: 
they are quoted in this place only as they eeem to authorize 
an inference, that happily the martyra of this superstition 
have never been numerous. It is certain that the instances 
of the widow’s sacrifices are now rare: on this it is only neces- 
sary to appeal to the recollection of every person residing in 
Indis, how few instances have actually occurred within his 
Imowledge. And, had they ever been frequent, superstition 
would hardly have promised its indulgences to spectators. 


i 


Iv. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE 
HINDUS, AND OF THE BRAHMANS ESPE- 
CIALLY. 


ESSAY I. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. v. pp. 345—368. 
Caloutta, 1798. to.] 


[128] Tue civil law of the Hindus containing frequent 
allusions to their religious rites, I was led, among other pur- 
suits connected with a late undertaking, to peruse several 
treatises on this subject, and to translate from the Sanskrit 
some entire tracts, and parts of others. From these sources 
of information, upon a subject on which the Hindus are by no 
tmeans communicative, I intend to lay before the Society, in 
this and subsequent essays, an abridged explanation of the 
ceremonies, and verbal translations of the prayers used at 
rites, which a Hindu is bound constantly to perform. In 
other branches of this inquiry, the Society may expect vala- 
able communications from our colleague, Mr. W. C. Blaquiere, 
who is engaged in similar researches, That part of the sub- 
ject to which I have confined my inquiries will be also found 

1 [This paper is chiefly compiled from Haléyudha's Bréhmana-sorvarwa, but 
‘these ceremonies and customs are best studied in the more ancient Grihya-sétras, 
euch as thet of Aéwaléyana, edited and translated by Steuster, aud also edited 
‘with commentary in the Bibl. Ind. Cf. Miiller's nc. Sensk. Lit. pp. 133, 
900-205. I hare cursorily compared the present Essey with M8. 1401 in the 
India Offive Library.] 
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to contain curious matter, which J shall now set forth without 
comment, reserving for a subsequent eseay the observations 
which are suggested by a review of these religious practices. 

A Brdhmana rising from sleep, is enjoined, under the 
penalty of losing the benefit of all rites performed by him, 
to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a twig of the race- 
[124] miferons fig-tree, pronouncing to himself this prayer: 
“ Attend, lord of the forest ; Soma, king of herbs and planta, 
“has approached thee: mayest thou and he cleanse my mouth 
“with glory and good auspices, that I may eat abundant 
“food.” The following prayer is also used upon this occa- 
sion: “Lord of the forest! grant me life, strength, glory, 
“gplendour, offspring, cattle, abundant wealth, virtue, know- 
“Jedgo, and intelligence.” But if a proper withe cannot be 
found, or on certain days, when the use of it is forbidden 
(that is, on the day of the conjunction, and on the first, sixth, 
and ninth days of each lunar fortnight), he must rinse hia 
mouth twelve times with water. 

Having carefully thrown away the twig which has been 
used, in a place free from impurities, he should proceed to 
bathe, standing in a river, or in other water. The duty of 
bathing in the morning, and at noon, if the man be s honse- 
holder, and in the evening also, if he belong to an order of 
devotion, is inculeated by pronouncing the strict observance of 
it no less efficacious than a rigid penance, in expiating sins, 
especially the early bath in the months of Mdgha, Phalguna, 
and Karttika: and the bath being particularly enjoined ss a 
salutary ablution, he is permitted to bathe in his own house, 
but without prayers, if the weather, or his own infirmities, 
prevent his going forth: or he may abridge the ceremonies, 
and use fewer prayers, if a religions duty, or urgent business, 
require his early attendance. The regular bath consists of 
ablations followed by worship, and by the inaudible recitation 
of the Gdystri with the names of the worlds, First sipping 
water, and sprinkling some before him, the priest recites the 
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three subjoined prayers, while he performs an ablution, by 
throwing water eight times on his head, or towards the sky, 
and concludes it by casting water on the ground, to deatroy 
the demons who wage war with the gods. Ist. ‘‘O waters! 
“since yo afford [225] delight, grant us present happiness, 
“*and the rapturous sight of the Supteme Gop.” 2nd. “ Like 
“tender mothers, make us here partakers of your most aus- 
“picious esseuce.” 8rd. “ We become contented with your 
“essence, with which ye satisfy the universe. Waters! grant 
“it unto us.”! (Or, as otherwise expounded, the third text 
may signify, ‘Eagerly do we approach your essence, which 
‘supports the universal abode, Waters! grant it unto us.’) 
Tn the Agni-purdna, the ablution ia otherwise directed: “ At 
“twilight, let a man attentively recite the prayers addressed 
“to water, and perform an ablution, by throwing water on the 
“erown of his head, on the earth, towards the sky; again 
“towards the sky, on the earth, on the crown of his head, on 
“the earth, again on the crown of his head, and lastly on 
“the earth.” Immediately after this ablution, he should sip 
water without swallowing it, silently praying in these words: 
“Lord of sacrifice! thy heart is in the midst of the waters of 
“the ocean; may salutary herbs and waters pervade thee. 
“ With sacrificial hymns and humble salutation we invite thy 
“presence; may this ablution be efficacious.”* Or fie may 
sip water while he utters inaudibly the mysterious names of 
the seven worlds. Thrice plunging into water, he must each 
time repeat the expiatory text? which recites the creation; and 
having thus completed his ablution, he puta on his mantle 
after washing it, and sits down to worship the rising sun, 

This ceremony is begun by his tying the lock of hair on the 
crown of his head, while he recites the Gayatri, holding much 
kwha grass in his left, and three blades of the same grass in 
his right hand; or wearing a ring of grass on the third finger 

1 (Rig V. x 9. 1-3.)  [Vajasuneyi Sank, viii. 25.) 
* [The Aghs-marthsps, seo infro.} 
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ef tho same hand. Thrice sipping water with the same text 
preceded by the mysterious names of worlds, and each time 
rubbing his hands as if washing them ; and finally, touching 
with his wet hand, his feet, head, breast, [126] eyes, ears, 
noze, and navel, or his breast, navel, and both shoulders only 
(secording to another rule), he should again sip water three 
times, pronouncing to himself the expiatory text which re- 
cites the creation. If he happen to sneeze or apit, he must 
not immediately sip water, but first touch his right ear, in 
compliance with the maxim, ‘after sneezing, spitting, blowing 
‘his nose, sleeping, putting on apparel, or dropping tears, a 
‘man should not immediately sip water, but first touch his 
‘right ear” “Fire,” saya Pardéara, ‘water, the Vedas, the 
gun, moon, and air, all reside in the right ears of Brdkmanas. 
“ Ganga is in their right ears, sacrificial fire in their nostrils ; 
‘at the moment when both are touched, impurity vanishes.” 
Thie, by the by, will explain the practice of suspending the 
end of tho sacerdotal atring from over the right ear, to purify 
that string from the defilement which follows an evacuation 
of urine. The sipping of water is a requisite introduction of 
all rites; without it, eays the Sémba-purdna, all acts of re- 
ligion are vain, Having therefore sipped water as above 
mentioned, and passed his hand filled with water briskly 
round his neck while he recites this prayer, “May the waters 
‘preserve me!” the priest closes his eyes, and meditates in 
silence, figuring to himeelf that “ Brahmé, with four faces and 
“a red complexion, resides in his navel ; Vishnu, with four 
“arms and a black complexion, in his heart; and Siva, with 
“five faces and a white complexion, in his forehead.” The 
Priest afterwards meditates the holiest of texts during three 
suppressions of breath. Closing the left nostril with the two 
longest fingers of his right hand, he draws his breath through 
the right nostril, and then closing that nostril likewise with 
his thumb, holds his breath while he meditates the text: he 
then raises both fingers off the left nostril, and emits the 
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breath he had suppressed. While he holds his [127] breath, 
he must, on this oceasion, repeat to himself the Gdyatrt with 
the mysterious names of the worlds, the triliteral monosyllable, 
and the sacred text of Brahma. A suppression of breath, 
so explained by the ancient legislator, Yéjnavalkya,’ conse- 
quently implies the following meditation: “ Om / Earth ! Sky! 
“Heaven! Middle region! Place of births! Mansion of the 
“blessed! Abode of trath! We meditate on the adorable light 
“of the resplendent generator, which governs our intellects; 
‘‘which is water, lustre, savour, immortal faculty of thought, 
“Brahma, earth, sky, and heaven.” According to the com- 
mentary, of which a copious extract shall be subjoined, the 
text thus recited signifies, “That effulgent power which 
“governs our intellects is the primitive element of water, 
“the lustre of gems and other glittering substances, the 
“savour of trees and herbs, the thinking soul of living beings; 
“it is the creator, preserver, and destroyer; the sun, and 
“every other deity, and all which moves, or which is fixed 
“in the three worlds, named, earth, sky, and heaven. ‘The 
“gupreme Brahma, so manifested, illumines the seven worlds; 
“may he unite my soul to his own radiance (that is, to his 
“town soul, which resides effulgent in the seventh world, or 
“mansion of truth).” Ou another occasion, the concluding 
prayer, which is the Gdyatré of Brahma, is omitted, and the 
names of the three lower worlds only are premised. Thus 
recited, the Gdyatri, properly so called, bears the following 
import: “On that effulgent power, which is Brahma himself, 
“and is called the light of the radiant sun, do 1 meditate, 
“governed by the mysterious light which resides within me 
“for the purpose of thought; that very light is the earth, the 
“subtile ether, and all which exisis within the created sphere; 


+ (He is geacrally quoted, as here, under the nemo Yogi-ybjnsvalkys, and the 
work alluded to is no donbs the Féjnawalkya-gitd, cf. Hall, Bidiiographioat 
Index, p. 14, Anfrecht, Bodi, Catal. p. 87 b, Whore the Dbarmaééstra is re- 
ferred to, is in simply cited as Yojuavalkys, as og. i. 19 in MB. fol. 63 «.] 
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“i is the threefold world, containing sll which is fixed or 
“moveable: it exists internally in my heart, externally in 
* [128] the orb of the eun; being one and the same with that 
“‘effulgent power, I myself am an irradiated manifestation of 
“the supreme Brahma.” With such reflections, says the 
commentator, should the text be inaudibly recited. 

These expositions are justified by a very ample commen- 
tary, in which numerous authorities are cited; and to which 
the commentator has added many passages from ancient law- 
yers, and from mythological poems, showing the efficacy of 
these prayers in expiating sin. As the foregoing explanations _ 
of the text are founded chiefly on the gloss of an ancient 
philosopher ad legislator, Yéjnavalkya, the following extract 
will consist of little more than a verbal translation of his 
metrical gloss. 

“The parent of all beings produced all states of existence, 
‘for he generates and preserves all creatures: therefore ia he 
“tealled the generator. Because he shines end sports, because 
‘the loves and irradiates, therefore is he called resplendent or 
“divine, and is praised by all deities, We meditate on the 
“light, which, existing in our minds, continually governs 
“our intellects in the pursuits of virtue, wealth, love, and 
“‘beatitude, Because the being who shines with seven rays, 
“‘asauming the forms of time and of fire, matures productions, 
“is resplondont, illumines all, and finally destroys the uni- 
“verae, therefore he, who naturally shines with seven rays, 
“is called light or the effulgent power. The first syllable 
‘denotes that he illumines worlds; the second consonant im- 
‘*plies that he colours all creatures; the last syllable signifies 
“‘that he moves without ceasing. From his cherishing all, he 
‘is called the irradiating preserver.” 

Although it appears from the terms of the text, (“Light of 
“the Generator or Sun,”) that the sun and the light spoken 
of are distinct, yet, in meditating this sublime text, they are 
undistinguished ; that light is the sun, and the sun [129] 
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is light; they sre identical: “The same effulgent and irra- 
“diating power which animates living beings as their soul, 
“exists in the sky as the male being residing in the midst of 
“the sun.” There is consequently no distinction; but that 
effulgence which exists in the heart, governing the intellects 
of animels, mast alone be meditated, as one and the same, 
however, with the luminous power residing in the orb.of the 
sun. 

“That which is in the sun, and thus called light or efful- 
“gent power, is adorable, and must be worshipped by them 
“who dread successive births and deaths, and who eagerly 
‘‘desire beatitude. The being who may be seen in the solar 
“orb, muat be contemplated by the underatanding, to obtain 
“exemption from successive births and deaths and various 
“pains,” 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the seven worlds, 
as epithets of it, to denote its efficacy; signifying, that this 
light pervades and illumines the seven worlds, which, “situ- 
‘ated one above the other, are the seven mansions of all 
“beings: they are called the seven abodos, self-existent in 
“a former period, renovated in this. These seven mysterious 
‘words are celebrated as the names of the seven worlds. The 
ee place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, exist, 
“ig called Earth, which is the first world, That in which 
“beings exist a second time, but without sensation, again to 
“become sensible at the close of the period appointed for 
“the duration of the present universe, is the World of Re- 
“‘existence. The abode of the good, where cold, heat, and 
“light, are perpetually produced, is named Heaven. The 
“intermediate region between the upper and lower worlds, 
“is denominated the Middle World. The heaven, where. 
‘animals, destroyed in a general conflagration at the close 
“tof the appointed period, are born again, is thenoo called the 
“World of Births. That in [130] which Sanaka, and other 
‘gona of Brahmé, justified by austere devotion, reside, ex- 
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“empt from all dominion, is thence named the Mansion of 
“the Blessed. Truth, the seventh world, and the abode of 
“ Brahma, is placed on the summit above other worlds; it 
“ig attained by true knowledge, by the regular discharge of 
“daties, and by veracity: once attained, it is never lost. 
“Truth is, indeed, the seventh world, therefore called the 
“Sublime Abode.” 

The names of the worlds are preceded by the triliteral 
monosyilable, to obviate the evil consequence announced by 
Mann, “A Brahmana, beginning and ending a lecture of the 
“ Veda (or the recital of any holy strain), must always pro- 
“nounee to himself the syllable om ; for unless the syllable om 
“ precede, hia learning will slip away from him; and unless it 
“follow, nothing will be long retained.” Or that syllable is © 
prefixed to the several names of worlds, denoting that the 
seven worlds are manifestations of the power signified by that 
syllable. “As the leaf of the paldéa,” says Yéjnavalkya, 
“is supported by a single pedicle, so is this universe upheld 
“by the syllable om, a symbol of the supreme Brahma.” 
“ All rites ordained in the Veda, oblations to fire, and solemn 
“sacrifices, pass away; but that which passeth not away,” 
says Mann, ‘is declared to be the syllable om, thence called 
“akshara, since it is a symbol of Gop, the lord of created 
“beings.” (Manu, chap. ii. v. 74, 84.) 

The concluding prayer is subjoined, to teach the various 
manifestations of that light, which ie the sun himeelf. It is 
Brahma, the supreme soal. ‘The sun,” says Y4jnavalkya, 
“is Brahma: this is a certain truth, revealed in the sacred 
“ Upanishads, aud in various Sékhds of the Vedas.” So the 
Bhavishya-purdna, speaking of the sun: “Because there is 
“none greater he, nor has been, nor will be, therefore he is 
“ celebrated ac the supreme soul in all the Vedas.” 

{181} That greatest of lights which exists in the sun, 

© [Adityo Brahms isyeshs nishthS byupanishatea che, Chhandoge rpihediranye 
taiteiniye tathsiva cha, India Off Libe, MS.] 
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exists also aa the principle of life in the hearts of all beings. 
It shines externally in the sky, internally in the heart: it ia 
found in fire and in flame. This principle of life, which is 
acknowledged by the virtuous as exiating in the heart and in 
the sky, shines externally in the ethereal region, manifested 
in the form of the sun. It is also made apparent in the lustre 
of gems, stones, and metals; and in the taste of trees, plants, 
and herbs, That is, the irradiating being, who is a form of 
Brahma, is manifested in all moving beings (gods, demons, 
men, serpents, beasts, birds, insects, and the rest) by their 
locomotion; and in some fixed substances, such as stones, 
gems, and metals, by their lustre; in others, such as trees, 
plants, and herbs, by their savour, Every thing which moves 
or which is fixed, is pervaded by that light, which in all mov- 
ing things exista as the supreme soul, and as the immortal 
thinking faculty of beings which have the power of motion. 
Thus the venerable commentator! says, “In the midst of the 
gun atands the moon, in the midat of the moon is fire, in the 
“+ midat of light is truth, in the midst of truth is the unperish- 
‘able being.” And again, God is the unperishable being 
“‘yeaiding in the sacred abode: the thinking soul is light 
“alone; it shines with unborrowed splendour.” This think- 
ing soul, called the immortal principle, is a manifestation of 
that irradiating power who is the supreme soul. 

This universe, consisting of three worlds, was produced 
from water. “He first, with a thought, created the waters, 
“and placed in them a productive seed.” (Manu, chap. i. 
v.8.) Water, which is the element whence the three worlda 
proceeded, is that light which is also the efficient cause of 
creation, duration, and destruction, manifested with these 
powera, in the form of Brahmé, Vishnu, and Rudra: to de- 
note this, “earth, sky, and heaven,” are subjoined as epithets 
[182] of light. These terms bear allusion also to the three 
qualities of truth, passion, and darkness, corresponding with 
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the three manifestations of power, as creator, preserver, and 
destroyer; hence it is also intimated, that the irradiating 
being is manifested as Brahm4, Vishnu, and Rudra, who are 
respectively endued with the qualities of truth, passion, and 
darkness, The meaning is, that this irradiating being, who 
is the supreme Brahma manifested in three forms or powers, 
is the efficient cause of the creation of the universe, of its 
duration and destruction. So in the * Bhavishya-purdna, 
Krishna says, “The sun is the god of perception, the eye of 
“the universe, the cause of day: there is none greater than 
“he among the immortal powers. From him this universe 
“ proceeded, and in him it will reach annihilation ; he is time 
“ measured by instants,” ete, Thus the universe, consisting of 
three worlds, containing all which is fixed or moveable, is the 
irradiating being; and he is the creator of that universe, the 
preserver and destroyer of it. Consequently nothing can 
exist, which is not that irradiating power. 

These extracts from two very copious commentaries will 
sufficiently explain the texts which are meditated while the 
breath is held as above mentioned, Immediately after these 
suppressions of breath, the priest should sip water, reciting 
the following prayer: “‘May the sun, sacrifice, the regent of 
“the firmament, and other deities who preside over sacrifice, 
“defend me from the sin arising from the imperfect perfor- 
“mance of a religious ceremony. Whatever sin I have com- 
“mitted by night, in thought, word or deed, be that cancelled 
“by day, Whatever sin be in me, may that be far removed, 
“I offer this water to the sun, whose light irradiates my 
‘heart, who sprung from the immortal essence, Be this ob- 
“lation efficacious.” He should next make three ablutions 
with the prayera: “Waters! since ye [133] afford delight,” 
ete., at the same time throwing water eight times on his head, 
or towards the eky, and once on the ground as before; and 
again make similar ablutions with the following prayer: “As 
“a tired man leaves drops of sweat at the foot of a tree; as he 
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«who bathes is cleansed from all foulness; as an oblation is 
“sanctified by holy grass; so may this water purify me from 
“ain:”' and another ablution with the expiatory text which 
rehearses the creation, He should next fill the palm of his 
hand with water, and presenting it io his nose, inhale the 
fluid by one nostril, and retaining it for a while, exhale it 
through the other, and throw away the water towards the 
north-east quarter: This is considered as an internal ablu- 
tion, which washes away sins. He concludes by sipping 
water with the following prayer : ‘‘ Water! thou dost penetrate 
“all beings ; thon dost reach the deep recesses of the moun- 
“tains; thou art the mouth of the universe; thou art sacrifice; 
“thou art the mystic word vashat; thou art light, taste, and 
“the immortal fluid.” 

After these ceremonies he proceeds to worship the sun, 
standing on one foot, and resting the other against his ankle 
or heel, looking towards the east, and holding his hands open 
before him in a hollow form, In this posture he pronounces 
to himself the following prayers, let. “The raya of light 
“announce the splendid fiery sun, beautifully riaing to illu- 
‘mine the universe.”? 2nd. “He rises, wonderful, tho eye 
“of the sun, of water, and of fire, collective power of gods; he 
“fills heaven, earth, and sky, with his luminous net; he is 
“the soul of all which is fixed or locomotive.”> 3rd. “ That 
“eye, supremely beneficial, rises pure from the east; may 
“we see him a hundred years; may we live a hundred 
“years; may we hear a hundred years.”* 4th. “ May wer 
“preserved by the divine power, contemplating heaven above 
“(the region of darkness, approach the deity, [134] most 
‘splendid of luminaries.”5 The following prayer may be 
alzo subjoined: ‘Thou art self-existent, thou art the most 
“excellent ray; thou givest effulgence: grant it unto me.”’¢ 

4 [Véjesaneyi Sank. xx. 20.] 
® (Rig. ¥. i, 60, 1.) 9 [1b. 3. 116, 1.] 


66, 16, but with the variations of V. aExvi 24.) 
x 21] © [V¥sj. 8. it. 26.] 
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This is explained as an allusion to the seven rays of the 
sun, four of which are supposed to point towards the four 
quarters, ove upwards, one downwards; and the seventh, which 
is centrical, is the most excellent of all, and is here addressed 
in a prayer, which is explained as signifying, “May the 
“tgupreme ruler, who generates all things, whose luminous 
“ray is self-exiatent, who ig the sublime cause of light, from 
‘‘whom worlds receive illumination, be favourable to us.” 
After presenting an oblation to the sun, in the mode to be 
forthwith explained, the Gdyatri must be next invoked, in 
these words: “Thou art light; thou art seed; thou art im- 
“mortal life; thou art called effalgent: beloved by the gods, 
‘defamed by none, thou art the holiest sacrifice.” And it 
should be afterwards recited measure by measure; thon the 
two first measutes as one hemistich, and the third measure 
aa the other; and, lastly, the three measures without inter- 
ruption, The same text is then invoked in these words: 
“Divine text, who dost grant our best wishes, whose name 
“is trisyllable, whose import is the power of the Supreme 
“Being; come, thou mother of the Vedas, who didst spring 
“from Brahma, be constant here.” The @dyaérd is then pro- 
nounced inaudibly with the triliteral monosyllable and the 
names of the three lower worlds, a hundred or a thousand 
times, or as often as may be practicable, counting the repeti- 
tions on a rosary of gems set in gold, or of wild grains. 
For this purpose, the seeds of the putrajica, vulgarly named 
pitonhid, are declared preferable. The following prayers from 
the Vishnu-purdna conclude these repetitions:! “ Salutation to 


1 T omit tho very tedious detail respecting sins expiated by a set number of 
repetitions; but in ons instance, as an atonement for unwerily eating or drinking 
_ What is forbidden, it is directed, thet eight hundred repetitions of the Gayatri 
“should be preceded by three enppressions of breath, touching water during the 
recital of the following text: “The bull roars; he hes four horns, three feet, two 
‘onda, soven hands, and is bound by a threefold ligature: he is the mighty re- 
 gptealent being, and pervades mortal meu.” [Rig V. iv. 58, 2.) The ball ia 
Ballou Duty eres. is fou horns are the Brohmen, or superinteadiag 
ptinst; the Udgdips or chanter of the Sémeneds ; the Hoirs, or reader of the, 
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“the sun ; to that Iumi[135]Juary, O Brahma, who is the light 
“of the pervader, the pure generator of the universe, the cause 
“of efficacious rites.” 2nd. “I bow to the great cause of 
“day (whose emblem is s full-blown flower of the yavd tree), 
“the mighty luminary sprung from Kaéyapa, the foe of dark- 
“ness, the destroyer of every sin.” Or the priest walks a 
turn through the south, rehearsing a short text: “I follow 
“the course of the sun;”! which is thus explained, “As the 
“gun in his course moves round the world by the way of the 
“south, ao do I, following that luminary, obtain the benefit 
‘arising from a journey round the earth by the way of the 
“south,” 

The oblation above mentioned, and which is called argha, 
consists of tila, flowers, barley, water, and red-sanders-wood, 
in a clean copper vessel, made in the shape of a boat ; this the 
priest places on his head, and thus presents it with the follow- 
ing text: ‘He who travels the appointed path (namely, the 
“gun) is present in that pure orb of fire, and in the ethereal 
“region ; he is the sacrificer at religious rites, and he sits in 
“the sacred close; never remaining « single day in the same 
“spot, yet present in every house, in the heart of every haman 
‘being, in the most holy mansion, in [136] the aubtile ether ; 
“produced in water, in earth, in the abode of truth, and in 
“the stony mountains, he is that which is both minute and 
“vast.” This text is explained as signifying, that the aun is 
a manifestation of the Supreme Being, present everywhere, 





Rigveda, who performs the essential part of s religious ceremony; and tho AdA- 
waryss, who site in the afered close, and chents the Yajurveda, His three foet 
are the threa Vedas, Oblations and sscrifices are hia two heads, roaring stapen- 
dovsly. His seven hands are the Hotri, Mailrivarwge, Brdhmandchhansi, Gird- 
vsastut, Achhivdke, Neshtré, and Potri ; names by which officiating pricets are 
designated at certain solemn rites, The thresfold ligature by which he is bound, 
is worshipped in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. (Rather, ‘the three 
oblations at mor, noon, and evening, aro his three ligatures’ Pritabstvana- 
medhyShousavantparahysssvana-sevanais tribhir beddhah, MS. For thie and 
ether explanations of, Yuake, Nirwite, xii. 7; Styays, Rig Viv, 68, 3; Mabi- 
dhare, Vdj, Senh. xvii, 91.] 
+ [Vaj. 8. i. 26.) 
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produced everywhere, pervading every place and thing. The 
oblation is concluded by worshipping the sun with the sub- 
joined text: “His rays, the efficient causes of knowledge, 
“irradiating worlds, appear like sacrificial fires.” 

Proparatory to any act of religion, ablations must be again 
performed in the form prescribed for the mid-day bath; the 
practice of bathing at noon is likewise enjoined as requisite to 
cleanliness, conducive to health, and efficacious in removing 
spiritual as well as corporeal defilements: it must, neverthe- 
Tess, be omitted by one who is afflicted with disease; and a 
healthy person is forbidden to bathe immediately after a meal, 
and without laying aside his jewels and other ornaments. If 
there be no impediment, such as those now mentioned or for- 
merly noticed in speaking of early ablutions, he may bathe 
with water drawn from a well, from a fountain, or from the 
bason of a cataract; but he should prefer water which lies 
above ground, choosing a stream rather than stagnant water, 
as river in preference to a small brook, a holy stream before a 
vulgar river; and, above all, the water of the Ganges. In 
treating of the bath, authors distinguish various ablutions, 
properly and improperly so called; such as rubbing the body 
with ashes, which is named a bath sacred to fire; plunging 
into water, a bath sacred to the regent of this element; sb- 
lutions accompanied by the prayers, “O waters! since ye 
afford delight,” ete., which constitute the holy bath ; standing 
in dust raised by the treading of cows, a bath denominated 
from wind or air; standing in the rain during daylight, a 
bath named from the sky or atmosphere. The sblutions, 
[187] or bath, properly so called, are performed with the 
following ceremonies, 

After bathing and cleansing hie person, and pronouncing aa 
a vow, “I will now perform ablutions,” he who bathes should 
invoke the holy. rivers: “O Gangé, Yamuné, Saraswati, Sata- 
“dra, Maradvidhg and Jiyikiyé! hear my prayers; for my 
“sake be incladed in this small quantity of water with the 
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“holy streams of Parushti, Asikni, and Vitast4.”! He should 
alao utter the radical prayer, consisting of the words, “ Salu- 
tation to Wérdyana.” Upon this occasion a prayer extracted 
from the Padma-purdna is often used with this salutation, 
called the radical text ; and the ceremony is at once concluded 
by taking up earth, and pronouncing the sudjoined prayer: 
“Easth, supporter of all things, trampled by horses, traversed 
“by care, trodden by Vishnu! whatever sin has been com- 
“mitted by me, do thou, who art upheld by the hundred- 
“armed Krishna, incarnate in the shape of a boar, ascend my 
“limbs and remove every such sin.’ 

The text extracted from the Padma-purdna follows; “Thou 
“didst spring from the foot of Vishnu, daughter of Vishnu, 
“honoured by him; therefore preserve us from sin, protecting 
“as from the day of our birth, even unto death. The regent 
“of air has named thirty-five millions of holy places in the 
“sky, on earth, and in the space between; they are all com- 
“ prised in thee, daughter of Jahnu. Thon art called she who 
“ promotes growth ; among the gods thou art named the lotos ; 
“able, wife of Prithu, bird, body of the universe, wife of 
“Siva, nectar, female cherisher of science, cheerful, favouring 
“worlds, merciful, daughter of Jahnu, consoler, giver of con- 
“golation. G@angd, who flows through the three worlds, will 
“be near unto him who pronounces these pure titles during 
“his ablutions.” 

[£88] When the ceremony is preferred in ite full detail, 
the regular prayer is a text of the Veda? ‘Thrice did 
“Vishnu step, and at three strides traversed the universe: 
“happily was his foot placed on this dusty earth, Bo this 
“toblation efficacious!” By this prayer is meant, ‘may the 
“earth thus taken up, purify me.” Cow-dung is next em- 

+ [This seems to be » corrupted version of Rig V. x. 75, 5. “Gangi, Ya- 
mung, Baraswats, B'uinirs, with the Parushgi, receive graciously this my hymn; 
‘Marudvyidhs, hear with the Asike! and the Vitasth; Arjikiyi, hear with the 
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ployed, with a prayer importing, “Since I take up cow-dung, 
“invoking thereon the goddess of abundance, may I obtain 
‘prosperity !”” The literal sense is this: “1 here invoke that 
“goddess of abandance, who is the vehicle of smell, who is 
“jeresistible, ever white, present in this cow-dung, mistresa of 
“‘all beings, greatest of elements, raling all the senses.” 
‘Water is afterwards held up in the hollew of both hands 
joined, while the prayer denominated from the regent of water 
is pronounced: “Because Varuna, king of waters, spread a 
“road for the sun, therefore do I follow that route. Oh! he 
“made that road in untrodden space to receive the foot- 
“steps of the sun, It is he who restrains the heart-rending 
‘“‘wieked.”+ The sense is, “Varuna, king of waters, who 
“curbs the wicked, made an expanded road in the ethereal 
“region to receive the rays of the sun; I therefore follow that 
“route.” Next, previous to swimming, a ehort prayer must 
“be meditated: ‘Salutation to the regent of water! past are 
“the fetters of Varuna.” This is explained as importing, 
that the displeasure of Varuna at a man’s traversing the 
waters, which are his fetters, is averted by salutation: awim- 
ming ia therefore preceded by this address, The priest 
should next recite the invocation of holy rivers, and thrice 
throw water on his head from the hollow of both hands 
joined, repeating three several texts. ist. “ Waters! remove 
“this sin, whatever it be, which is in me; whether I have 
“done anything malicious towards others, or cursed them in 
“my heart, or spoken falachoods.”* 2nd. ‘‘ Waters! mothers 
“of worlds! purify us; [139] cleanse us by the sprinkled 
“‘flnid, ye who purify through libations ; for ye, divine waters, 
‘do remove every sin”? $rd, “As @ tired man leaves drops 
“of aweat at the foot of a tree,” ete. Again, swimming, and 
making s circuit through the south, this prayer should be 
recited: “May divine waters be suspicious to us for accumu- 
1 [Rig ¥ i. 24,8) 9 [Rig V. i. 93, 22} 
© [Big V. x. 17, 20, Vaj. 6. iv. 23 
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“ lation, for gain, and for refreshing draughts: may they listen 
“to us, that we may be associated with good suspices,’”! 
“Next reciting the following prayer, the priest should 
thrice plunge into water: ‘OQ consummation of solemn 
“rites! who dost purify when performed by the most grievous 
“offenders; thou dost invite the basest criminals to purifi- 
“cation ; thou dost expiate the most heinons crimes. I atone 
“for sins towards the gods, by gratifying them with oblations 
“and sacrifice; I expiate sins towards mortals, by employing 
“mortal men to officiate at sacraments. Therefore defend me 
“from the pernicious sin of offending the gods.” ® 
Water must be next sipped with the prayer, “Lord of sac- 
“ yifice, thy heart is in the midst of the waters of the ocean,” 
ete., and the invocation of holy rivers is again recited. The 
priest must thrice throw up water with the three prayers: 
“0, waters, since ye afford delight,” ete. ; and again with the 
three aubjoined prayers: Ist. “May the Lord of thought 
“purify me with an uncut blade of kuéa grass and with the 
“rays of the sun. Lord of purity, may I obtain that coveted 
“innocence which is the wish of thee, who art satisfied by this 
“‘oblation of water; and of me, who am purified by this holy 
" “grass.”3 2nd. “May tho Lord of speech purify me,” ote, 
8rd. “May the resplendent sun purify me,” ete. Thrice 
plunging into water, the priest should as often repeat the 
“grand expiatory text, of which Y4jnavalkya says, “It 

+ [Rig V. x. 9, 4.) 2 [Vaj. 8. iii. 48.) 3 (Vbj. 8. iv. 4] 

4 [The Aghsmarshaya is the 190th hymn of the tenth mandala of the Rig 
‘Yoda; it is ascribed tos sishi of that mame, the son of Maduchhandas, In the 
B'ankara-dig-vijaya, ch. 43, wo havo tho following mystical explar 
hymn, attributed to S'ankara, “From the kindled thought-aboor 
Supreme (i.e. when become multicolor by the access of ignorance), were born the 
great principle, ete., and the personified totality of all things (Virij); then was 
born night, then the river-absorbing sea, From the river-absorbing aca wax born 
die year; this lord of everything that winketh, the Creator, appointing dayn and 
nights, made the sun and moon as before (sc. in earlier sons), and the sky, and 
the earth, and the Grmament, and then heaven.” Séyans explains the first 
‘verse, “truth of thought énd truth of speech were born from Brabma’s kindled 
thonght-sbsorption ; from him was born night aud the sos of waters.” In the 
rest the two explanations agree.] 
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“comprises the principles of things, and the elements, the 
“existence of the [chaotic] mass, the production and de- 
“atruction of worlds.” [140] This serves as a key to ex- 
plain the meaning of the text, which, being considered as 
the essence of the Vedas, is most mysterious. The suthor 
before me seems to undertake the explanation of it with 
great awe, and intimates, that he has no other key to its 
meaning, nor the aid of earlier commentaries! ‘The Supremo 
‘Being alone existed: afterwards there was universal dark- 
‘ness: next, the watery ocean was produced by the diffusion 
‘of virtue: then did the creator, lord of the universe, rise 
‘ont of the ocean, and successively frame the sun and moon, 
‘which govern day and night, whence proceeds the revolution 
‘of years; and after them he framed heaven and earth, the 
‘apace between, and the celestial region.’ The terms, with 
which the text begins, both signify truth; but are here ex- 
plained as denoting the supreme Brahma, on the authority 
of a text quoted from the Veda: “Brahma is truth, the one 
“immutable being. He is truth and everlasting knowledge.” 
‘During the period of general annihilation,’ says the com- 
mentator, ‘the Supreme Being alone existed. Afterwards, 
‘during that period, night was produced; in other words, 
‘there was universal darkness.’ ‘“ This universe existed only 
“in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable by 
“‘reagon, and undiscovered hy revelation, as if it were wholly 
“immersed in sleep.” (Mann, ch. i. v. 5). Next, when the 
ereation began, the océan was produced by an unseen power 
iniversally diffused: that is, the element of water was first 
reproduced, as the means of the creation, “He first, with a 
“thought, created the waters,” etc. (Mann, ch. i. y, 8.) 

4 (MB, “Asyighamarshapamantrasya vyikhysyim hridi prakampo jayate, 
yatah sarvavedasicabhéte "tyantaguptaichéyam mentrah. Asya padapithamt- 
‘tram cha nbsti brahmayaniraktédikam apyasya nisti, Tttham etadiyaryékbyfna- 


pam Kameprepiyen apripys yad etad sxya ewakspolemitrena vyékhyinam 
a ihamun.” The hymn is found in the Pads text, but un- 
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Then did the creator, who is lord of the universe, rise out 
of the waters, ‘The Lord of the universe, annihilated by 
‘the general destruction, revived with his own creation of 
‘the three worlds.’ Heaven is here explained, the expanse of 
the aky above the region of the stars, The celestial region 
is the middle world and heavens [141] above. The author 
before me has added numerous quotations on the sublimity 
and efficacy of this text, which Manu compares with the 
sacrifice of a horse, in respect of its power to obliterate sins, 

After bathing, while he repeats this prayer, the priest 
should again plunge into water, thrice repeating the text, 
‘As a tired man leaves drops of sweat at the foot of a tree,” 
ete, Afterwards, to atone for greater offences, he should 
meditate the Gdyatri, etc., during three suppressions of breath, 
He must also recite it measure by measure, hemistich by 
hemistich; and, lastly, the entire text, without any pause. 
As an expiation of the sin of eating with men of yery low 
tribes, or of coveting or accepting what should not be received, 
a man should plunge into. water, at the same time reciting 9 
prayer which will be quoted on another occasion. One who 
has drunk spirituous liquors should traverse water up to his 
throat, and drink as much expressed juice of the moon-plant 
as he can take up in the hollow of both hands, while he medi~ 
tates the triliteral monosyllable, and then plunge into water, 
reciting the subjoined prayer: “\O, Rudra! hurt not our off 
‘tapring and descendants ; abridge not the period of our lives; 
“destroy not our cows; kill not our horses; slay not our 
“proud and irritable folks; because, holding oblations, we 
‘always pray to thee !””$ 

Having finished his ablutions, and coming out of the water, 
putting on his apparel after cleansing it, having washed his 
handa and feet, and having sipped water, the priest sits down 
to worship in the same mode which was directed after the 
early bath; substituting, however, the following prayer, in 

1 [xi 260.] 3 [Rig V. i. 114, 6.) 
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lien of that which begins with the words, “May the aun, 
“‘gacrifice,” etc., “May the waters purify the earth, that 
“she, being cleansed, may purify me. May the lord of holy 
“knowledge purify her, that she, being [142] cleansed by 
‘holiness, may purify me, May the waters free me from 
“every defilement, whatever be my uncleanness, whether I have 
“eaten prohibited food, done forbidden acts, or accepted the 
“ gifts of dishonest men.” Another difference between worship 
at noon and in the morning, consists in standing before the 
sun with uplifted arms instead of joining the hands in a hollow 
form. In all other respects the form of adoration is similar, 

* Having concladed this ceremony, and walked in a round 
beginning through tho south, and saluted the sun, the priost 
may proceed to study a portion of the Veda, Turning hig 
face towarda the east, with his right hand towards the south, 
and his left hand towards the north, sitting down with kuéa 
grass before him, holding two sacred blades of grass on the 
tips of his left fingers, and placing his right hand thereon 
with the palm turned upwards, and having thus meditated 
the Gdyatri, the priest ehould recite the proper text on com- 
mencing the lecture, and read as much of the Vedas as may 
be practicable for him; continuing the practice daily until he 
have read through the whole of the Vedas, and then recom- 
mencing the course. 

Prayer on beginning a lecture of the Rigreda: “I praise 
“the blazing fire, which is first placed at religious rites, 
“which effects the ceremony for the benefit of the votary, 
“which performs the essential part of the rite, which is the 
‘moat liberal giver of gems.” 

On beginuing a lecture of the Vajurreda: “JI gather thee, 
“(O branch of the Veda,' for the sake of rain; I pluck thee for 
“the aake of strength. Calves! ye aro like unto air; (that 
“ia, as wind supplies the world by means of rain, so do ye 
“supply sacrifices by the milking of cows), May the lami- 

3 [Or rather *O branch of the pela tree.*] 
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“(nous generator of worlds make you attain success in the 
“beat of sacraments.” . 

On beginning a lecture of the Sdmaveda : “ Regent of [148] 
‘fire, who dost effect all religious ceremonies, approach to 
“taste my offering, thou who art praised for the sake of 
“oblations, Sit down on this grass.”! 

The text which is repeated on commencing a lecture of the 
Athareaveda has been already quoted on another occasion: 
“* May divine waters be auspicious to us,” ete. 

In this manner should a lecture of the Vedas, or of the 
Veddngas, of the sacred poems and mythological history, of 
law, and other branches of sacred literature, be conducted. 
The priest should next proceed to offer barley, tid, and water 
to the manes. Turning his face towards the east, wearing the 
sacrificial cord on his left shoulder, he should sit down, and 
spread kuga grass before him, with the tips pointing towarda 
the east. Taking grains of barley in his right hand, he 
should invoke the gods. ‘O, assembled gods! hear my call, 
“git down on this grass.” Then throwing away some grains 
of barley, and putting one band over the other, he should 
pray in these words: “Gods! who reside in the ethereal 
“region, in the world near us, and in heaven above; ye, 
‘whose tongues are flame, and who save all them who duly 
“perform the sacraments, hear my call; sit down on this 
“t grass, and be cheerful.”? Spreading the kuéa grasa, the tips 
of which must point towards the east, and placing his Jeft 
hand thereon and his right hand above the left, he must offer 
grains of barley and water from the tips of his fingers (which 
are parts dedicated to the god), holding three straight blades 
of grass so that the tips be towards his thumb, and repeating 
this prayer: “May the gods be satisfied; may the holy 
“verses, the scriptures, the devout sages, the sacred poema, 
“the teachers of them, and the celestial quiristers, be satis- 

1 [These are the opening passages of the respective Vedas.] 
* [¥8j. 5. musili. 63.) 
vou. 1, [xasars 1} u 
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‘fied; may other instructors, human beings, minutes of time, 
‘smmoments, instants measured by the twinkling of an eye, 
“hours, days, fortnighte, months, seasons, and years, with 
[144] all their component parts, be satisfied herewith.”? 
Next, wearing the sacrificial thread ronnd his neck and torn- 
ing towards the north, he should offer tila, or grains of barley 
with water, from the middle of his hand (which is 3 part 
dedicated to human beings), holding in it Auéa grass, the 
maiddle of which must rest on the palm of his hand: this 
oblation he presents on grass, the tips of which are pointed 
towards the north; and with it he pronounces these words: 
“ May Sanaka be satisfied; may Sanandana, Sandtana, Kapila, 
“ Asuri, Vodhu, and Panchaéikha, be satisfied herewith.” * 
Placing the thread on his right shoulder, and turning towards 
the south, he must offer ¢i/a and water from the root of hia 
thamb (which is a part sacred to the progenitors of mankind), 
holding bent grass thereon: this oblation he should present 
upon a vessel of rhinoceros’ horn placed on grasa, the tips of 
which are pointed towards the south; and with it he says, 
‘‘May fire, which receives oblations presented to our fore- 
“fathers, be satisfied herewith; may the moon, the judge of 
“departed souls, the sun, the progenitors who are purified by 
“fire, those who sre named from their drinking the juice of 
“the moon-plant, and those who are denominated from sitting 
“on holy grass, be satisfied herewith!” He must then make 
a similar oblation, saying, “‘ May Nardéarya, PérdSarya, Suka, 
“Békolya, Yéjnavalkya, Jétikarna, Kétyéyana, Xpastamba, 
“ Baudhayana, Véchakuti,’ Vaijavépi, Habé, Lokékshi,‘ 
“Maitréyan{, and Aindr4yani, be satisfied herewith.”5 He 
afterwards offers three oblations of water mixed with tila 


1 ‘The verb is repeated with each term, “May the holy verses be entiafied ; may 
the Yoder be satiated,” ete. 
2 [Cf. the lines cited by Gangaphda at the beginning of his Comm. on the 
Shakhys-ktrikh. J 
2 Perhaps this should be road Vichaknavt, a name of Garg of, the St. Peters 
tary Dick ed. 6) « [More commonly Langiikshi. 
© [For some of these names of, Milller’a Sanabrit Liter. ppr 42, 205.} 
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from the hollow of both hands joined, and this he repeats 
fourteen times with the different titles of Yama, [145] which 
are considered as fourteen distinct forms of the same deity. 
“Salutation to Yama; salutation to Dharmardja, or the king 
“ of duties ; to death; to Antaka, or the destroyer; to Vaivas- 
“‘wata, or the child of the sun; to time; to the slayer of 
“tall beings; to Audumbsra, or Yama, springing out of the 
“‘racemiferous fig-tree; to him who reduces all things to 
“ashes; to the dark-blue deity; to him who resides in the 
“supreme abode; to him whose belly ia like that of a wolf; 
“to the variegated being ; to the wonderful inflictor of pains,” 
Taking up grains of tila, and throwing them away, while he 
pronounces this address to fire: “Eagerly we place and sup- 
“port thee; eagerly we give thee fuel; do thou fondly invite 
“the progenitors, who love thee, to taste this pious obla- 
‘tion :”! let him invoke the progenitors of mankind in these 
words: ‘May our progenitors, who aro worthy of drinking 
“the juice of the moon-plant, and they who are purified by 
“‘ fire, approach ua through the paths which are travelled by 
“gods; and, pleased with the food presented at this sacra- 
“ment, may they ask for more, and preserve us from evil,” * 
He should then offer a triple oblation of water with both 
hands, reciting the following text, and saying, “I offer this 
“tila and water to my father, such 4 one sprung from euch a 
“family.” He must offer similar oblations to his paternal 
grandfather, and great-grandfather; and another set of similar 
oblations to hia maternal grandfather, and to the father and 
grandfather of that ancestor: a similar oblation must be pre- 
sented to his mother, and single oblations to his paternal 
grandmother and great-grandmother: three more oblations 
are presented, each to three persons, paternal uncle, brother, 
son, grandson, daughter's son, son-in-law, maternal uncle, 
sister's son, father's sister's son, mother's sister, and other 
relations. The text alluded to bears this meaning : “ Waters, 
1 [Rig V. x, 16, 12.] 2 [Véj. Senb. xix. 58} 
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"be the [146] food of our progenitors: satisfy my parents, ye 
“who convey nourishment, which is the drink of immortality, 
“the fluid of libations, the milky liquor, the confined and 
“ promised food of the manes.’’! 

The ceremony may be concluded with three voluntary ob- 
lations; the first presented like the oblations to deities, looking 
towards the east, and with the sacrificial cord placed on his 
left shoulder; the second, like that offered to progenitors, 
looking towards the south, and with the string passed over his 
right shoulder. The prayers which accompany these offerings 
are subjoined: Ist. ‘May the gods, demons, benevolent. genii, 
‘huge serpents, heavenly quiristers, fierce giants, bloodthirsty 
“ravages, unmelodious guardians of the celestial treasure, suc- 
“ cessful genii, spirits called Kushmdnda, trees, and all animals 
‘which move in air or in water, which live on earth, and feed 
“abroad; may all these quickly obtain contentment, through 
“the water presented by me.” 2nd. “To satisfy them who 
‘are detained in all the hells and ‘placea of torment, this water 
“ig presented by me.” 8rd. ‘‘ May those who are, and those 
“who are not, of kin to me, and those who were allied to 
“me in a former existence, and all who desire oblations of 
“water from me, obtain perfect contentment.” The first text, 
which is taken from the Sdémaceda, differs a little from the 
Yajurveda : * “Gods, benevolent genii, huge serpents, nymphs, 
‘demons, wicked beings, snakes, birds of mighty wing, trees, 
giants, and all who traverse the ethereal region, genii who 
“cherish science, animals that live in water or traverse the 
‘‘atmosphere, creatures that have no abode, and all living 
“animals which exist in sin, or in the practice of virtue; to 
“tentiafy thom is this water presented by me.” Afterwards 
the [147] priest should wring his lower garment, pronoun- 
cing this text: “May those who have been born in my family, 


2 Bee a remark on this passage below, page 170, nots. (Vij. 8. ii. 34.] 

4 [Neither of these hymus ooours in ths Sanhité text, as is shown by the men- 
tion of such noa-vedio. beings as Kushmbpdes and Vidytdhares (‘“genii who 
sherish science”). Haléyudhe gives the first version.} 
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“and have died, leaving no son nor kinsman bearing the 
“game name, be contented with this water which I present by 
“wringing it from my vesture.” Then placing his sacrificial 
cord on his left shoulder, sipping water, and raising up his 
arms, let him contemplate the sun, reciting a prayer inserted 
above: “He who travels the appointed path,” ete. The 
Priest should afterwards present an oblation of water to the 
sup, pronouneing the text of the Visknw-purdna which has 
been already cited, ‘*Salotation to the sun,” et. He then 
concludes the whole ceremony by worshipping the sun with 
@ prayer above quoted: “Thou art selfexistent,” etc.; by 
making a circuit through the south, while he pronounces, “I 
“follow the course of the sun;” and by offering water from 
the hollow of his hand, while he salutes the regents of space 
and other Deities; “Salutation to space; to the regents of 
“‘gpsee, to Brahmé, to the earth, to salutary herbs, to fire, to 
“‘apeech, to the lord of speech, to the pervader, and to the 
“mighty Deity.” 


v. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE 
HINDUS, AND OF THE BRAHMANS ESPE- 
CIALLY. 


ESSAY Ii. 


(From the Asiatie Researches, vol. vii. pp. 232—285. 
Calcutta, 1801, 4to.] 


[148] A rormsr essay on this subject! described the daily 
ablutions performed with prayers and acts of religion by every 
Brdhman. His next daily duty is the performance of the five 
great sacraments. The first, consisting in the study of the 
Veda, has been already noticed ; the sacraments of the manes, 
of deities, and of spirits, slightly touched upon in the first 
essay, will be made tho subject of the present one; and tho 
hospitable reception of guests will be followed in the next by # 
description of the various ceremonies which must be celebrated 
at different periods, from the birth to the marriage of a Hindu. 

The sacrament of deities consists in oblations to fire with 
prayers addreased to various divinities; and it is exclusive of 
the offerings of perfumes and blossoms before idols. It does 
not fall within my present plan to describe the manner in 
which the several sects of Hindus? adore their gods, or the 
images of them ; and I shall therefore restrict myself to ex- 


1 Ante, p. M41. 
* See note A, at the end of the present Essay, 
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plain the oblations to fire, and then procced to describe [149] 
funeral rites and commemorative obsequies, together with the 
daily offerings of food and water, to the manes of ancestore. 

T am guided by the author now before me! in premising the 
ceremony of consecrating the fire, and of hallowing the sacri- 
ficial implements ; “because this ceremony is, as it wore, tho 
“ groundwork of all religious acts.” 

First, the priest smears with cow-dung a level piece of 
ground four cubits square, free from all impurities, and shel- 
tered by a shed. Having bathed and sipped water, he sits 
down with his face towards the east, and places a vessel of 
water with kuéa grass* on his left; then, dropping his right 
knee, and resting on the span of his left hand, he draws with 
a root of kuéa grass a line, one span or twelve fingers long, 
and directed towards the east. From the nearest extremity 
of this line he draws another at right angles to it, twenty-one 
fingers long, and directed towards the north. Upon thie line 
he draws three others, parallel to the first, equal to it in 
length, and distant seven fingers from each other. The firat 
line is really, or figuratively, made a yellow line, and is sacred. 
to the earth; the second ia red, and sacred to fire; the third 
black, and sacred to Brahm the creator; the fourth blue, and 
[150] sacred to Indra the regent of the firmament; the fifth 
white, and sacred to Soma. He next gathers up the dust 
from the edges of these lines, and throws it away towards the 
north-east, saying, “‘ What was [herein] bad, is cast away :”” 
and he concludes by sprinkling water on the several lines. 


1 In the former cesay, my chief guide was Halayudha, who bas given very 
perapicuous explanations of the mantras (or prayers used at religious ceromonies) 
in several treatises, particularly in one entitled Brdhmens-sarseswc, In the 
present essay, I likewise use a ritual composed by Bhavadera for tho we of 
‘Bdmovedi priests, and 2 commentary on the mantras by Gunavishau, as also the 
Achirachandriké (a troatixe on religions ceremonies observed by S‘idras, but 
including many of those performed by other classes), and the Achinideréa, » 
‘treatise on daily duties. 

2 Poa Cynernroides, Koenig. On the new moon of Bhddra, sufficient quan- 
tity of this sort of grass is provided for use during the whole year. 
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Having thus prepared the ground for the reception of the 
sacrificial fire, he takes a lighted ember out of the covered 
vessel which contains the fire, and throws it away, saying, “I 
“ dismiss far away carnivorous fire; may it go to the realm of 
“ Yama, bearing sin [hence].” He then places the fire before 
him, saying, “Earth! Sky! Heaven!” and adding, “this 
“other [harmless] fire alone remains here; well knowing [its 
“ office], may it convey my oblation to the Gods,” He then 
denominates the fire according to the purpose for which he 
prepares it, saying, “Fire! thou art named so and so;” and 
he concludes this part of the ceremony by silently burning & 
log of wood, one span long and smeared with clarified butter, 

He next proceeds to place the Brahmd or superintending 
priest. Upon very solemn occasions, a learned Bréhmana 
does actually discharge the functions of superintending priest ; 
but, in general, a bundle containing fifty blades of Awéa grase 
is placed to represent the Brahmd. The officiating priest 
takes up the vessel of water, and walks round the fire keeping 
his right side turned towards it: he then pours water near it, 
directing the stream towards the east; he spreads kuga grass 
thereon; and crossing his right knee over his left without 
ritting down, he takes up a single blade of grass between the 
thumb and ring-finger of his left hand, and throws it away 
towards the south-west corner of the shed, saying, “What 
‘was herein bad is cast away.” Next, touching the water, 
resting the sole of his right foot on his left ankle, and sprink- 
ling the grase with water, he places the [151] Brakmd on it, 
saying, “Sit on [this] seat until [thy] fee [be paid thee].” 
The officiating priest then returns by the same road by which 
he went round the fire; and sitting down again with his face 
towards the east, names the earth inaudibly. 

If any profane word huve beon spoken during the preceding 
ceremony, atonement must be now made by pronouncing this 
text: “Thrice did Vishnu step, and at three strides traversed 
“the universe: happily was his foot placed on the dusty 
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“[earth].” The meaning is, since the carth has been purified 
by the contact of Vishnu’s foot, may she (the earth so puri- 
fied) atone for any profane word spoken during this ceremony. 

If it be intended to make oblations of rice mixed with milk, 
eurds, and butter, this too is the proper time for mixing 
them; and the priost afterwards proceeds to namo the earth 

«in the following prayer, which he pronounces with downcast 
look, resting both hands on the ground: “We adore this 
“earth, this auspicious and most excellent earth: do thou, O 
“fire! resist [our] enemies, Thou dost take [on thee] tho 
“ power [and office] of other [deities].” 

With blades of Kuga grass held in his right hand, he must 
next strew leaves of the same grass on three sides of the fire, 
arranging them regularly, so that the tip of one row shall 
cover the roots of the other. He begins with the eastern 
side, and at three times strews grass there, to cover the whole 
space from north to south; and in like manner distributes 
grass on the southern and western sides. He then blosees the 
ten regions of space; and rising a little, puts some wood! on 
the fire with a ladle-full of clarified [152} butter, while he 
meditates in silence on Brahmé, the lord of creatures. 

The priest then takes up two leaves of kuSa grass, and with 
another blade of the same grass cuts off the length of a span, 
saying, “Pure leaves! be sacred to Vishnu;” and throws 
them into a vessel of copper or other metal. Again he takes 
two leaves of grass, and holding the tips between the thumb 
and ring-finger of his right hand, and the roots between the 
thumb and ring-finger of his left, and crossing his right hand 
over his left, he takes up clarified butter on the curvature of 
the grass, and thus silently casts some into the fire three 
several times. He then sprinkles both the leaves with water, 
and throws them away. He afterwards sprinkles with water 


"Tho fuel used at sacrifices ummst be wood of the rscemiferous fig-tree, the 
leafy Butea, or the Catecha Mimoss. it should stew, bowerer, that the prickly 
Adenanthera, or even the Mango, may be used. ‘The wood is cut into emall logs, 
2 epen long, snd uot thicker than = man's fist. 
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the vessel containing clarified butter, and puts it on the fire, 
and takes it off again, three times, and thus concludes the 
ceremony of hallowing the butter; during the course of which, 
while he holds the leaves of grass in both hands, he recites 
this prayer: “May the divine generator [Vishnu] purify 
“thee by means of [this] faultless pure leaf; and may the 
“gun do so, by means of [his] rays of light: be this oblation 
“efficacious.” 

The priest must next hallow the wooden ladle by thrice 

turning therein his fore-finger and thumb, describing with 
their tips the figure of 7 in the inside, and the figure of 9 on 
the outside of the bowl of the ladle. Then dropping his right 
knee, he sprinkles water from the palms of his hands on the 
whole southern side of the fire, from west to east, saying, 
“ Aditi! [mother of the Gods!] grant me thy approbation.” 
He does the same on the whole western aide, from south to 
north, saying, “ Anumati!! grant me thy approbation ;”” and 
‘on the northern side, saying, “Saraswatf! grant me thy 
“approbation.” And lastly [153] he sprinkles water all 
round the fire, while he pronounces this text, “Generous 
“gun! approve this rite; approve the performer of it, that 
“he may share its reward. May the celestial luminary, 
“which purifies the intellectual soul, purify our minds, May 
“the lord of speech make our prayers acceptable.” 

Holding kuéa grass in both hands, he then recites an ex- 
pistory prayer, which will be inserted in another place; and 
throwing away the grass, he thus finishes the hallowing of the 
sacrificial implementa: a ceremony which necessarily precedes 
all other religious rites. 

He next makes cblations to fire, with such. ceremonies and 
in such form as are adapted to the religious rite which is in- 
tanded to be subsequently performed. The sacrifice, with 
the three mysterious words, usually precedes and follows the 
particular sacrifieg which is suited to the occasion ; being most 

1 ‘The moon wanting a digit of fall. 
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generally practised, it will be the most proper specimen of the 
form in which oblations are made. 

Having silently burnt a log of wood smeared with clarified 
butter, the priest makes three oblations, by pouring each time 
a Iadle-fall of butter on the fire, saying, “Earth! be this 
“ablation efficacious:” “Sky! be this oblation efficacious: ” 
“Heaven! be this oblation efficacious.” On some occasions 
he makes a fourth offering in a similar mode, saying, “ Earth! 
“Sky ! Heaven! be this oblation efficacious.” If it be re- 
quisite to offer a mixture of rice, milk, curds, and butter, this 
is now done; and the oblations, accompanied with the names 
of the three worlds, are repeated. 

As another instance ‘of oblations to fire, the sacrifice to the 
nine planets may deserve notice. This consists of nine ob- 
lations of clarified butter with the following prayers :! 

1. “The divine sun approaches with his golden car, re- 
“tuming alternately with the shades of night, rousing [154] 
“mortal and immortal beings, and surveying worlds: May 
“this oblation to the solar planet be efficacious.” 

2. “Goda! produce that {Moon} which has no foe; which 
‘is the son of the solar orb, and became the offspring of space, 
“for the benefit of this world;* produce it for the advance- 
“ ment of knowledge, for protection from danger, for vast supre- 
“macy, for empire, and for the sake of Indra’s organs of 
“senge: May this oblation to the lunar planet be efficacious.” 

8. “This gem of the sky, whose head resembles fire, is the 
“Jord of waters, and replenishes the seeds of the earth: May 
“this oblation to the planet Mars be efficacious.” 

4, “Be roused, O fire! and thou, [O Budha !] perfect this 

1 ETheso prayers, without the fine) application, are found in Vij. 8.) 

3 According to one legend, a ray of the san, called eushumna, became the 
‘moon; according te another, a fiash of light from the eye of Atri was received by 
space, a goddess; she conceived and bore Soma, who is therefore called s son of 
Ate This legend may be found in the Herivenés, [Sect. x1v. Calcutta ed. 
vol. iv. p. 490.) Kélidéas alludes to it in the Haghweanéa (b. 2, ¥, 75), com- 
paring Sudakshiné, when she conceived Raghu, to the via lactes receiving the 
luminary which sprung from the eye of Atri. 
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“+ sacrificial rite, and associate with us; let this votary and all 
“the Gods sit in this most excellent assembly: May this 
“oblation to the planet Mercury be efficacious.” 

5. “© Vrihaspati, sprang from eternal trath, confer on us 
“abundantly that various wealth which the most venerable 
“of beings may revere; which shines gloriously amongst all 
“people ; which serves to defray sacrifices; which is preserved 
“by strength: May this oblation to the planet Jupiter be 
“ officacions,”” 

6. The lord of creatures drank the invigorating essence 
“distilled from food; he drauk milk and the juice of the 
“‘moon-plant. By means of scripture, which is truth itself, 
“this beverage, thus quaffed, became a prolific essence, the 
“eternal organ of universal perception, Indra’s organs of 
“[155} sense, tho milk of immortality, and honey to the 
“manes of ancestors: May this oblation to the planet Venus 
“be efficacious.” 

7. “May divine waters be suspicious to us for accumula- 
“tion, for gain, and for refreshing draughts; may they listen 
“to ws, that we may be associated with good auspices: May 
" this oblation to the planet Saturn be efficacious.”” 

8. “O Dirvé,! which dost germinate at every knot, at 
“every joint, multiply us through a hundred, through a 
“thousand descents: May this oblation to the planet of 
“the ascending node be efficacious,” 

9, “Be thou produced by dwellers in this world, to give- 
“knowledge to ignorant mortals, and wealth to the indigent, 
‘or beauty to the ugly: May this oblation to the planet of 
“the descending node be efficacious.” 

I now proceed to the promised description of funeral rites,* 
abridging the detail of ceremonies as delivered in rituals, 
omitting local variations noticed by suthors who have treated 

' Agrostis linseris, Kecuig. 

5 [Cf Roth, ‘die Todtenbestattung im Indischen Alterthum ' in tho Journal of 
the Gorman Or, Soc. rol. viii., and Miller, ‘die Todtenbestattung bei den 
Brahmazen’ from A¢walsyans's Grihya-citras, ibid, vol. ix.] 
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of this subject; and commonly neglecting the superstitious 
reasons given by them for the very numerous ceremonies 
which they direct to be performed in honour of persons re- 
cently deceased, or of ancestors long since defunct. 

A dying man, when no hopes of his surviving remain, 
should be laid upon a bed of Auga grass, either in the house 
or ont of it, if he be a Sidra, but in the open air if he belong 
to another tribe. When he is at the point of death, dona- 
tions of cattle, land, gold, silver, or other things, according to 
his ability, should be made by him; or if he be too weak, by 
another person in his name. His head should be sprinkled 
with water drawn from the Ganges, and smeared with clay 
brought from the same [156] river. A Sdlagrdma} atone 
ought to be placed near the dying man; holy strains from the 
Veda or from sacred pooms should be repeated aloud in his 
ears, and leaves of holy basil must be scattered over his head. 

When he expires, the corpse must be washed, perfumed, 
and decked with wreaths of flowers; a bit of tutanag, another 
of gold, # gem of any sort, and a piece of coral, should be put 
into the mouth of the corpse, and bits of gold in both nostrils, 
both eyes, and both ears. A cloth perfumed with fragrant 
oil must be thrown over the corpse, which the nearest rela- 
tions of the deceased must then carry with modest deportment 
to some holy spot in the forest, or near water. The corpse 
must be preceded by fire, and by food carried in an unbaked 
earthen vessel ; and rituals direct, that it shall be accompanied 
by music of all sorts, drums, cymbals, and wind and stringed 


1 The édlagrdmas are black stones found in a part of the Gangeki river, within 
the limits of Nepal. They are mostly round, and are commonly perforated in one 
or more places by worms, or, as the Hindus believe, by Vishpu in the shape of a 
reptile. According to the umber of perforations and of spiral curves in each, 
‘the stone is supposed to contain Vishnu in various characters. For example, 
such a stone perforated in one place only, with four spiral curves in the perfure- 
tion, and with marks resembling @ cow's foot, and » long wreath of flowers, 
eontains Lakshiai-nérhyags. In like manner stones are found in the Nermadé, 
near Onkér méndétts, which are considered as types of S'ive, end are called Bde. 
ding, The édlagréma is found upon trial not to be calcareous: it etrikes fire with 
mecl, and scarcely at all efforresces with acids, 
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instruments. This practice seems to be now disused in most 
provinces of Hindustén ; but the necessity of throwing a cloth 
over the corpse, however poor the relations of the deceased 
may be, is enforced by the strictest injunctions: it is generally 
the perquisite of the priest who officiates at the funeral.! 

[157] The corpse is carried out by the southern gate of the 
town, if the deceased were a Sidra; by the western, if he 
wore 8 Bréhmana; by the northern, if he belonged to the 
military class; and by the eastern portal, if he sprang from 
the mercantile tribe. Should the road pass through any in- 
habited place, a circuit must be made to avoid it; and when 
the proceasion has reached its destination, after once halting 
by the way, the corpse must be gently laid, with the head 
towarda the south, on a bed of kuéa, the tips whereof are 
pointed southward. The sons or other relations of the de- 
ceased having bathed in their clothes, must next prepare the 
funeral pilo with a sufficient quantity of fuel, on a clean spot 
of ground, after marking lines thereon to consecrate it, in a 
mode similar to that which is practised in preparing a fire for 
eacrifices and oblations. They must afterwards wash the 
corpae, meditating on Gay& and other sacred places, holy 
mountains, the field of the Kurus, the rivers Gang&, Yamuné, 
Kanéiki, Chandrabhégé, Bhadrévakasé, Gandaki, Sarayd, and 
Narmadé; Vainava, Vardha, and Pinddraka, and all other 
holy places on the face of the earth, as well as the four oceans 

, themeelves, 

Some of these ceremonies are only observed at the obsequies 
of a priest who maintained a consecrated fire ; his funeral pile 
must be lighted from that fire: but at the obsequies of other 
persona, the carrying of food to be left by the way, and the 
consécration of the spot whereon the funeral pile is raised, 
must be omitted, and any unpolluted fire may be used: it is 


1 In wost parts of Indis the priorte who officiate at faneras are held in dis- 
‘estecen ; they are distinguished by varioes appellations, at Mabdbrdhmen, ote— 
See Digest of Hindn Lew, vol. ii. p. 176. (Octavo edit, vol. &i p. 61) 
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only necessary to avoid taking it from another funeral pile, or 
from the’ abode of an outcast, of a man belonging to the tribe 
of executioners, of a woman who has lately borne a child, or 
of any person who is unclean. 

After washing the corpse, clothing it in clean apparel, and 
rubbing it with perfumes, such as sandsl-wood, saffron, [158] 
or aloe-wood, the relations of the deceased place the corpse 
supine with its head towards the orth (or resupine, if it be 
the body of a woman), on the funeral pile, which is previously 
decorated with strung and unstrung flowers, A cloth must 
be thrown over it, and a relation of the deceased taking up a 
lighted brand, must invoke the holy placea above mentioned, 
and say, “May the Gods with flaming mouths burn this 
corpse!"” He then walks thrice round the pile with his right 
hand towards it, and shifts the sacrificial cord to his right 
shoulder, Then looking towards the south, and dropping his 
left knee to the ground, he spplies the fire to the pile near 
the head of the corpse, saying, “ Namo! nama!” while the 
attending priests recite the following prayer: “Fire! thou 
“wert lighted by him—may he therefore be reproduced from 
“thee that he may attain the region of celestial bliss. May 
“this offering be auspicious.” This, it may be remarked, 
supposes the funeral pile to be lighted from the sacrificial fire 
kept up by the deceased; the same prayer is, however, used 
at the funeral of a man who had no consecrated hearth, 

The fire must be so managed that some bones may remain 
for the subsequent ceremony of gathering the ashes. While 
the pile is burning, the relations of the deceased take up seven 
pieces of wood a span long, and cut them sevemlly with an 
axe over the fire-brands (after walking each time round the 
faneral pile), and then throw the pieces over their shoulders 
upon the fire, saying, “Salutation to thee who dost consume 
Besh.” 

The body of a young child under two years old must not 
be burnt, but buried. It is decked with wreaths of fragrant 
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flowers, and carried out by the relations, who bury it in a 
clean spot, saying, “ Namo! namah/” while a priest chants 
the song of Yama: “The offspring of the sun, day after day 
“fetching cows, horses, human beings, and [159] cattle, is no 
“ more satiated therewith than a drenkard with wine.” 

‘When funeral rites are performed for a person who died in 
a foreign country, or whose bones eannot be found, a figure is 
made with three hundred and sixty leaves of the Butea, or 
as many woollen threads, distributed so as to represent the 
several parts of the human body according to a fancied analogy 
of numbers; round the whole must be tied a thong of leather 
from the hide of a black antelope, and over that a woollen 
thread ; it is then smeared with barley-meal mixed with water, 
and must be burnt as an emblem of the corpse. 

After the body of the deceasod has been burnt in the mode 
above mentioned, all who have touched or followed the corpse 
roust walk round the pile, keeping their left hands towards it, 
and taking care not to look at the fire. They then walk in 
procession, according to seniority, to # river or other ranning 
water, and after washing and again putting on their apparel, 
they advance into the stream. They then ask the deceased’s 
brother-in-law, or some other person able to give the proper 
answer, ‘Shall we prosent water?” If the deceased were a 
hundred years old, the answer must be simply, “Do so:” 
but if he wore not so aged, the reply is, “Do so, but do not 
“repoat the oblation.”” Upon this, they all shift the sacer- 
dotal string to the right shoulder, and looking towards the 
south, and being clad in s single garment without a mantle, 
they stir the water with the ring-finger of tho left. hand, aay- 
ing, “ Waters, purify us.” With the same finger of the right 
hand they throw up some water towards the south, and after 
plunging once under the surface of the river, they rab them- 
selves with their hands. An oblation of water must be next 
presented from the joined palms of the hands, naming the 
decesaed and the family from which he sprung, and saying, 
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‘“ May this oblation reach [160] thee.” If it be intended to 
show particular honour to the deceased, three offerings of 
water may be thus made. 

After finishing the usual libations of water to satisfy the 
manes of the deceased, they quit the river and shift their wet 
clothes for other apparel; they then sip water without ewal- 
lowing it, and sitting down on the soft turf, alleviate their 
sorrow by the recital of the following or other suitable moral 
sentences, refraining at the same time from tears and lamen- 
tation. . 

1, “Foolish is he who seeks permanence in the human 
“‘etate, unsolid like the stem of the plantain tree, transient 
“like the foam of the sea.” 

“2. “When a body, formed of five elements to receive the 
“reward of deeds done in its own former person, reverts to 
“ite five original principles, what room is there for regret P” 

8. “The earth is perishable; the ocean, the Gods them- 
“selves pass away: how should not that bubble, mortal man, 
“ meet destruction P” 

4, “ All that is low must finally perish; all that is elevated 
“ must ultimately fall; all compound bodies must end in dis- 
“solution, and life is concluded with death.” 

5. “Unwillingly do the manes of the deceased taste the 
‘tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen; then do not wail, 
“but diligently perform the obsequies of the dead.”*? 

‘At night, if the corpse were burnt by day; or in tho day- 
time, if the ceremony were not completed until night; or in 
ease of exigency, whenever the priest approves, the nearest 
relation of the deceased takes up water in a new earthen jar, 
and returns to the town preceded by a person bearing a staff, 
and attended by the rest walking in pro[161]cession, and led 

3 The recital of these verses is specially directed by Yajuavalkys, B. 8, v. 7, 
ete, (Vv. 1, 2 3, 6 are found in Yijn. iii. €-11. ‘The fourth verse occurs in the 
‘Mabsbhirata, Ramfyaps, and Panchatantra, see Buhtlingk’s Jndische Spriche, 


3217] 
9 The parpose of his carrying a staff is to eoare evil spirits and ghosts. 


‘vou. 1. [msears 1.) 2 
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by the youngest. Going to the door of his own house, or to 
& place of worship, or to some spot near water, he prepares 
$he ground for the oblation of a funeral cake, by raising a 
” mall altar of earth, and marking lines on it as is practised 
for other oblstions. Then, taking a brush of kuéa grass in his 
tight band, he washes therewith the ground, over which kuéa 
grass is spread, saying, ‘‘Such a one! (naming the deceased, 
‘and the family from which he sprung) may this oblation be 
“acceptable to thee.” Next, making a ball of three handfuls 
of boiled rice mixed with fida,) fruits of various sorts, honey, 
milk, butter, and similar things, such as sugar, roots, pot- 
herbs, etc. (or if that be impracticable, with tila at least), he 
prosents it on the spot he had purified, naming the deceased, 
and saying, “ May this first funeral cake, which shall restore 
“thy head, be acceptable to thee.” Again purifying the spot 
in the samo manner as before, and with the same words 
addressed to the deceased, he silently puts fragrant flowers, 
resin, a lighted, lamp, betel-leaves, and similar things, on the 
faneral enke, and then presents a woollon yarn, naming the 
deceased, aud saying, “May this apparel, made of woollen 
“yarn, be acceptable to thee.” He next offers an earthen 
‘vessel full of ¢ila and water near the funeral cake, and says, 
“May this veasel of ti/a and water be acceptable to thee.” 

It is customary to set apart on a leaf some food for the 
crows, after which the cake and other things which have been 
offered must bo thrown into the water. This part of the 
ceremony is taen concluded by wiping the ground, and offer. 
ing thereon a lamp, water, and wreaths of flowers, naming 
the deceased: with each oblation, and saying, “May this be 
“ acceplable to thee.” 

In the evening of the same day, water and milk must be 
[162] suspended in earthen vessels before the door, in honour 
af the deceased, with this address to him, “Such a one de- 
“ceased! bathe here; drink this:” and the same ceremony 

* Sesame Indicwm, Linn, 
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may be repeated every evening until the period of mourning 
expire. 

‘When the persoris who attended the funeral return home 
and approach the house-door (before the ceremony of suspend- 
ing water and milk, but after the other rites above mentioned), 
they each bite three leaves of nimba' between their teeth, sip 
water, and touch a branch of 3amt® with their right hands, 
while the priest says, ‘May the Sami tree atone for sins.” 
Each mourner then touches fire, while the priest says, “ May 
“fire grant us happiness ;” and standing between » bull and 
& goat, touches both those animals, while the priest recites an 
appropriate prayer» Then, after touching the tip of a blade 
of diérvd grass, a piece of coral, some clarified butter, water, 
cow-dung, and white mustard-seed, or rubbing his head and 
limbs with the butter and mustard-sced, each man stands on 
a stone, while the priest says for him, ‘‘ May I be firm like 
“this stone; ” and thus he enters his house, 

During ten days, funeral cakes, together with libations of 
water and fila, must be offered as on the first day; augment~ 
ing, however, the number each time, so that ten cakes, and as 
many libations of water and tila, be offered on the tenth day ; 
and with this further difference, that the address varies each 
time, On the second day the prayer is, “ May this second 
“seake, which shall restore thy ears, eyes, and nose, be ac¢ept- 
“able;” on the third day, ‘this [163] third cake, which 
‘shall restore thy throat, arms, and breast ;” on the fourth, 
“thy navel and organs of excretion ;” on the fifth, “thy 
“knees, legs, and feet;” on the sixth, “ all thy vitals ;” on 
the seventh, “all thy veins;” on the eighth, “thy tecth, 
“yaila, and hair;” on the ninth, “thy manly strength ;” on 
the tenth, “ May this tenth cake, which shall fully satisfy the 
“hunger and thirst of thy renewed body, be acceptable to 

' Helia Azadirachta, Linn, 

2 Admanthera sesleats, or Prosopis aculeata, 

3 T must for the present omit it, because it is not exhibited et full leugth in 
any work I have yet consulted. 
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“thee,” During this period, s pebble wrapt up in a frag- 
ment of the deceased’s shroud is worn by the heir suspended 
on his neck. To that pebble, ‘as a type of the deceased, the 
funeral cakes aro offered. The same vessel in which the first 
oblation was made must be used throughout the period of 
mourning ; this vessel, therefore, is also carried by the heir 
in the fragment of the shrofd, He uses that slip of cloth 
taken from the winding-sheet as a sacrificial cord, and makes 
the oblations every day on the same spot; shonld either the 
weasel or the pebble be lost by any accident, the offerings must 
be recommenced. 

If the mourning last threo days only, ten funeral cakes 
must be novertheless offered, three on the first and third days, 
and four on the second ; if it lasts no more than one day, the 
ten oblations must be made at once. 

All the kinsmen of the deceased, within the sixth degree of 
consanguinity, should fast for three days and nights, or one at 
the least; howover, if that be impracticable, they may eat a 
single meal at night, purchasing the food ready prepared, but 
on no account preparing victuals at home. So Jong as the 
mourning laste, the nearest relations of the deceased must 
not exceed one daily meal, nor eat flesh-meat, nor any food 
seasoned with factitious salt; they must use a plate made of 
the leaves of any tree but the plantain, or else take their food 
from tho hands of some other persons; they must not handle 
a knife, or any other implement made [164] of iron, nor sleep 
upon a bedstead, nor adorn their persons, but remain squalid, 
and refrain from perfumes and other gratifications ; they muat 
likewise omit the daily ceremonies of ablution and divine wor- 
ship. On the third and fifth days, as also on the seventh and 
ninth, the kinsmen assemble, bathe in the open air, offer fila 
and water to the deceased, and take a repast together; they 
place lamps at cross roads, and in their own houses, and 
likewise on the way to the cemetery, and they observe vigils 
in honour of the deceased. 
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On the last day of mourning, or earlier in those countries 
where the obsoquies are expedited on the second or third day, 
the nearest kinsman of the deceased gathers his ashos after 
offering a érdddha singly for him. 

Tn the first place, the kinsman smears with cow-dung the 
spot where the oblation is to be presented; and after washing 
his hands and feet, sipping water, avd taking up kuéa grass 
in his hand, he sits down on a cushion pointed towards the 
south and placed upon a blade of Ava grasa, the tip of which 
must also point towards the south. He then places near him 
a bundle of kuéa grass, consecrated by pronouncing the word 
nama ! or else prepares a fire for oblations ; then lighting s 
lamp with clarified butter or with oil of sesamum, and arrang- 
ing the food and other things intended to be offered, he must 
sprinkle himself with water, meditating on Vishnu aurnamed 
the lotos-eyed, or revolving in his mind this verse, ‘‘ Whether 
‘pure or defiled, or wherever he may have gone, he who re- 
“members the being whose eyes are like the lotos, shall be 
“pure externally and internally.” Shifting the sacerdotal 
cord on hia right shoulder, he takes up a brush of kuéa grasa, 
and presents water together with fiZe and with blossoms, 
naming the deceased and the family from which he sprung, 
and saying, ‘May this water for ablutions be acceptable to 
“thee.” [165] Then saying, ‘May this be right,” he pro- 
nounces 8 vow or solemn declaration. ‘This day I will offer 
“on a bundle of kuéa grass [or, if such be the custom, “on 
fire”) a Srdddha for s single person, with unboiled food, 
“together with clarified butter and with water, preparatory to 
“the gathering of the bones of such a one deceased.” The 
priests answering “do go,” he says “namo! namak!” while 
the priests meditate the @dyatri, and thrice repeat, ‘ Saluta- 
“tion to the Goda, to the manes of ancestors, and to mighty 
« saints; to Swah& [goddess of fire]; to Swadhd [the food of 
“the manes] : salutation unto them for ever and ever.” 

He then presents a cushion made of kuéa grass, naming the 
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deceased, and esying, “ May this be acceptable unto thee ;” 
and afterwards distributes meal of sesamum, while the priests 
recite, ‘May the demons and fierce giants that sit on this 
“consecrated pot ‘be dispersed: and the bloodthirsty esvages 
“that inhabit the earth, may they go to any other place to 
“which their inclinations may lead them.” 

Placing an oval vessel with its narrowest end towards the 
south, he takes up two blades of grass, and breaking off a 
span’s length, throws them into the vessel: and after sprink- 
ling them with water, makes a libation, while the priests say, 
“ May divino waters be auspicious to us for accumulation, for 
“pain, and for refreshing draughts; may they listen to us, 
“and grant that we may be associated with good auspices.” 
He thon throws in 4ida, while the priests say, ‘Thou art tila, 
“sacred to Soma; framed by the divinity, thou dost produce 
“‘celeatial bliss {for him that makes oblations]; mixed with 
“water, mayest thou long estisfy our ancestors with the food 
“of the manes: be this oblation efficacious.” He afterwards 
silently casts into the vessel perfumes, flowers, and durrdé 
grass. Then taking up the vessel with his left hand, putting 
two blades of [166] grass on the cushion with their tips 
pointed to the north, he must pour the water from the 
argha thereon. The priests meantime recite, ‘The waters 
“in hoaven, in the atmosphere, and on the earth, have been 
“united [by their sweetness} with milk: may those silver 
“waters, worthy of oblation, be auspicious, salutary, and 
“exhilarating to us; and be happily offered: may this ob- 
“ation be efficacious.” He adds “‘namah,” and pours out 
the water, naming the deceased, and ssying, “ May this argha 
“be acceptable unto thee,” Then oversetting the vessel, and 
arranging in due order the unboiled rice, condiments, clarified 
butter, and other requisites, he scatters Zila, while the priests 
recite, “Thrice did Vishna step,” etc. He next offers the 
rice, clarified butter, water, and condiments, while he touches 
the vessel with his Ieft hand, and names the deceased, saying, 
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“May this raw food, with clarified butter and condiments, 
“together with water, be acceptable unto thee.” After the 
priests have repeated the @dyatri, preceded by the names of 
the worlds, he pours honey or sugar upon the rice, while they 
recite this prayer : ‘May the winds blow sweet, the rivers flow 
“sweet, and salutary herbs be sweet, unto us; may night be 
“sweet, may the mornings pass sweetly ; may the soil of the 
“earth, and heaven, parent [of all productions], be sweet unto 
“us; may [Soma] king of herbs and trees be sweet; may the 
“gun be sweet, may kine be sweet unto us.”! He then says, 
“Namo! nama !” while the priests recite, “ Whatever may 
“be deficient in this food, whatever may be imporfect in this 
“rite, whatever may be wanting in its form, may all that 
“become faultless.” 

He should then feed the Brdhmanas whom he has as- 
sembled, either ailently distributing food among them, or 
adding a reapectful invitation to them to eat. When he has 
given them water to rinse their monthe, he may consider the 
Geceased as fed through their intervention. The priests 
[167] again recite the Gdyatri and the prayer, ‘May tho 
“winds blow sweet,” etc., and add the eubjoined prayers, 
which should be followed by the music of flageoleta, lutes, 
drums, etc. 

1. “The embodied spirit, which hath a thousand heads, a 
“thousand eyes, a thousand feet, stands in the human breast, 
“while he totally pervades the earth.” 2. “ That being is 
“this universe, and all that has been or will be; he is that 
“which grows by nourishment, and he is the distributor of 
“immortality.” 8. “Such is his greatness ; and therefore is 
‘he the most excellent embodied spirit: the elements of the 
“universe are one portion of him ; and three portions of him 
“are immortality in heaven.” 4. “That threefold being 
“rose above (this world]; and the single portion of him re- 
“mained in this universe, which consists of what does, and 

> (Big V. i, 90, 6-8; Vaj. 8. xiii, 27-29.) 
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“what does not, taste [the reward of good and bad actions] : 
“again he pervaded the universe.” 5. “From him @prang 
“Viréj;! from whom [the first] man was produced: and he, 
“being successively reproduced, peopled the earth.” 6, From 
“that single portion, surnamed the universal sacrifice, was the 
“holy oblation of butter and curds produced; and this did 
“‘frame all cattle, wild or domestic, which are governed by 
“instinct,” 7, “From that universal sacrifice were produced. 
“the strains of the Rick and Séman; from him the sacred 
“metres sprung; from him did the Yajus proceed.” 
8. “From him were produced horses and all beasts that 
“have two rows of teeth; from him sprung cows; from him 
“proceeded goats and sheep.” 9, ‘Him the Gods, the 
*‘demigods named Sddhya, and the holy sages, consecrated* 
“as a victim on sacred grass; and thus performed a solemn 
“act. of religion.” 10. “Into how many portions did they 
“divide this being whom they irmolatedP what did his 
“mouth be[168}come? what are his arms, his thighs, and 
“his feet now called?” 11. “His mouth became a priest ; 
“his arm was mado a soldier; his thigh was transformed into 
“a husbandman; from his feet sprung the servile man,” 
12, “The moon was produced from his mind; the sun sprung 
“from his eye; air and breath proceeded from his ear; and 
“fire rose from his mouth.” 13, “The subtile element was 
‘* produced from his navel; the sky from his head ; the earth 
“from his feet; and space from his ear: thus did he frame 
“worlds.” 24, “In that solemn sacrifice which the Goda 
“ performed with him as a victim, spring was the butter, 
“summer the fuel, and sultry weather the oblation.” 15. 
“Seven were the moats [surrounding the altar}; thrice seven 
“were the logs of holy fuel; at that sacrifice which the Gods 
“performed, binding this being as the victim.” 16. “By 
“that sacrifice the Gods worshipped this victim: such were 


1 See translation of Manu, ch. i. v. 32. 
4 Literally, “immolated ;” but the commentator says, “conseorated."* 
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“‘primeval duties ; and thus did they attain heaven, where 
“former Gods and mighty demigods abide.”! 

Next spreading kuéa grasa near the fragments of the repast, 
and taking some unboiled rice with éi/a and clarified butter, he 
must distribute it on the grass, while the priests recite for 
him these prayers: May those in my family who have been 
“burnt by fire, or who are alive and yet unburnt, be satisfied 
“with this food presented on the ground, and proceed con- 
“tented towards the supreme path [of eternal bliss]. May 
“those who have no father nor mother, nor kinsman, nor food, 
“nor supply of nourishment, be contented with this food 
“offered on the ground, and attain, like it, a happy abode.” 
He then gives the Brdhmanas [169] water to rinse their 
mouths; and the priests once more recite the Gayatri and the 
prayer, “ May the winds blow sweet,” ete. 

Then taking in his left hand auother vessel containing tila 
blossoms and water, and in his right a brush mado of kuéa 
grasa, he sprinkles water over the grass spread on the conse- 
erated spot, naming the deceased, and saying, “May this 
“ablution be acceptable to thee: ” he afterwards takes a cake 
or ball of food mixed with clarified butter, and presents it, 
aaying, ‘‘ May this cake be acceptable to thee ;” and deals out 
the food with this prayer: “‘ Ancestors, rejoice;* take your 
“respective sharea, and be strong as bulls.” Then walking 
round by the left to the northern ‘side of the consecrated 
spot, and meditating, “ Ancestors, be glad; take your re- 
“spective shares, and be strong as bulls,” he retarns by the 
same road, and again sprinkles water on the ground to wash 
the oblation, saying, “‘ May this ablution be acceptable to 
thee.” 

11 think it unneconsary to quote from the commentary the explanation of this 
curious passage of the Veds as it is there given, because it does not really elucidate 
the seasa; the allegory ig, for the most part, sufficiently obvious, Other prayers 
may be also recited on the same occasion; it would be tedious to ineert them all 
in this place, [Cf note infre, p. [309]. On this hymn cf. also Muir's Sanskrit 
‘este, vol. i. p. 8-15, where a fresh translation and the various readings from the 
other Vedas are given.) i : 
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Next, tonching his hip with his elbow, or else his right side, 
and having sipped water, he must make six libations of water 
with the hollow palms of his hands, saying, “ Salutation unto 

‘thee, O deceased, and unto the saddening [hot] season ; 
“salutation unto thee, O deceased, and unto the month of 
*‘tapas [or dewy season]; salutation unto thee, O deceased, 
“and unto that [season] which abounds with water; saluts- 
“tion unto thes, O deceased, and to the nectar [of blossoms] ; 
“salutation unto theo, O deceased, and to the terrible and 
“angry [season]; salatation unto thee, O deceased, and to 
“female fire [or the sultry season].”* 

He next offers a thread on the funeral cake, holding the 
wet brush in his hand, naming the deceased, and saying, 
“May this raiment be acceptable to thee ;” the [170] priests 
add, “ Fathers, this apparel is offered unto you.” He then 
silently strews perfumes, blossoms, resin, and betel-leaves 
on the funeral cake, and places a lighted lamp on it. Ho 
sprinkles water on the bundle of grass, saying, “May the 
“waters be auspicious ;” and offers rice, adding, * May the 
“blossoms be sweet, may the rice be harmless;” and then 
pours water on it, naming the deceased, and saying, ‘‘ May 
“‘this food and drink be acceptable unto thee.” In the next 
place he strows grass over the funeral cake and sprinkles water 
on it, reciting this prayer, “ Waters! ye are the food of our 
“ progenitora; satisfy my parents, ye who convey nourish- 
“ment, which is ambrosia, butter, milk, cattle, and distilled 
liquor."* Lastly, he smells some of the food, and poises in 

1 Seo note B, at the end of the present Eesay. [Cf, Vj. 8. ii. 32 (dquon).] 

* Tho former translation of this text (in the first Essay on the Religious Cere- 
monies of the Hindus, ante, p. 164) was erroncous in several places; and I still 
am not perfectly confident that I rightly understand it. ‘The term (Ai/dla) which 
‘the commentator cxplains as signifying cattle, literally means “fit to be tied to a 
pole or stake.” The reading of tho next term was erroneous. 1 read and trent- 
Jated pariérute for parisrate ; “ promised" instead of “distilled.” The com- 
‘Toentatar explaine it ae signifsing the nonrishment of progeniters. [The lines 
‘occur in the Véjaseneyi-sanbith, ii. 34. Mahidhara explains the latter half as 
yo who convey the distilled easenco—the swectoess of food, batter, and milk,— 
‘which abolishes, death and stops all bands,” He tries to explain Hidils by & 
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his hand the funeral cakes, saying, ‘‘ May this ball be whole- 
“some food ;” and concludes by paying the officiating priest 
his fee, with a formal declaration, “I do give thia feo (con- 
“‘gisting of so much money) to such s one (a priest sprung 
“from such a family, and who uses such a Veda and such a 
“$dkhd of it), for the purpose of fully completing the ob- 
“‘sequies this day performed by me in honour of one person 
“singly, preparatory to the gathering of the bones of such a 
“one, deceased.” 

After the priest has thrice said, “Salutation to the Gods, 
“to progenitors, to mighty saints,” ete, he dismisses him; 
lights a lamp in honour of the deceased; meditates on Hari 
with undiverted attention; casts the food and other things 
used at the obsequies into the fire; and then pro[171]ceeds 
to the cemetery for the purpose of gathering the ashes of the 
deceased. 

The son or nearest relation of the defunct, accompanied by 
his kinsmen, and clothed in clean apparel, repairs to the 
cemetery, carrying eight vessels filled with various flowers, 
roots, and similar things. When arrived there, ho does 
honour to the place by presenting an argha, with perfumes, 
blossoms, fragrant resins, a lamp, eto. Some of his kinsmen 
invoke the deities of the cemetery, when the argha is pre- 
sented ; others, when flowers are offered ; others again, when 
food, fragrant resins, a lighted lamp, water, wreaths of flowers, 
and rice are offered, saying, “‘ Salutation to the deities whose 
“mouths are devouring fire.” He advances to the northern 
gate! or extremity of the funeral pile, sits down there, and 
presenta two vossels as an oblation to spirits, with this prayer, 
“May the adorable and eternal Gods, who are present in this 
“cemetery, accept from ua this eight-fold unperishable obla- 
forced etymology an sarvebandhc-nivartaks, The St. Petersburg Dict. ronders 
it “ein eiiaeer frank,” ax, indeed, Mabidhara himself allows it to be in his ex 
planation of ifi. 43.} 

2 The practice of enclosing the faneral pile with temporary walls is almost 
‘universally disased. 
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“tion: may they convey the deceased to pleasing and eternal 
“abodes, and grant to us life, health, and perfect ease. This 
“‘eight-fold oblation is offered to Siva and other deities: 
“salutation unto them.” Then walking round the spot with 
his right side towarde it, he successively places two other 
vessele, containing eight different things, at each of the three 
other gates or sidea of the enclosure which surrounds the 
funeral pilo; and he presents these oblations with the same 
formality a8 before, sprinkles them with milk, and adds, 
“May Siva and the other deities depart to their respective 
abodes.” Ho then shifts the sacerdotal string to his right 
shoulder, turns his face towards the south, silently sprinkles 
the bones and ashes with cow's milk, and, using a branch of 
fami and [172] another of paldéa! instead of tongs, first 
draws out from the ashes the bones of the head, and after- 
wards the other bones successively, sprinkles them with per- 
fumed liquids and with clarified butter made of cow’s milk, 
and puts them into a casket made of the leaves of the pa/ééa : 
this he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, and 
ties it up with thread. Choosing some clean spot where en- 
croachments of the river aro not to be apprehended, he digs a 
very deep hole, and spreads kuéa grass at the bottom of it, 
and over the grass & piece of yellow cloth ; he places thereon 
the earthen vessel containing the bones of the deceased, covers 
it with a lump of mud, together with thorns, moss and mud, 
and plants 9 tree in the excavation, or raises a mound of 
masonry, or makes a pond, or erects a standard. He, and 
the rest of the kinsmen, then bathe in their clothes, Ata 
subsequent time, the son or other near relation fills up the 
excavation and levels the ground; he throws the ashes of the 
faneral pile into the water, cleans the spot with cow-dung and 
water, presents oblations to Siva and other deities in the 
manner before mentioned, dismisses those deities, and casts the 
oblation into water. To cover the spot where the funeral pile 
3 Buton frendces, Linn.; and euperée, Roxb. 
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stood, a tree should be planted, or a mound of masonry be 
raised, or a pond be dug, or a standard be erected. Again, at 
8 subsequent time, [173] the son, or other near relation, carries 
the bones, which were so buried, to the river Ganges: he bathes 
there, rubs the vessel with the five productions of kine, puta 
gold, honey, clarified butter and #i/a on the vessel, and looking 
towards the south, and advancing into the river, with these 
words, ‘Be there salutation unto justice,” throws the vessel 
into the waters of the Ganges, saying, ‘May he (the deceased) 
be pleased with me.” Again bathing, he stands upright, and 
contemplates the sun; then sipping water, and taking up kuga 
grass, tila, and water, pays the priests their fees, 

So long as mourning lasts after gathering the ashes, the 
near relations of the deceased continue to offer water with 
the same formalities and prayers as above mentioned, and to 
refrain from factitious salt, butter, etc. On the last day of 
mourning, the nearest relation puta on neat apparel, and 


2 This does not appear to be very universally practised ; but a monument is 
always erocted on the spot whero a woman has burnt horself with hor husband's 
corpse, or where any person has dicd a legal voluntary death. A mausoleuma is, 
however, often built in honour of 2 Hindu prince or noble ; it is called in the 
Hindustani language, a chhatri; and the practice of consccrating o temple in 
honour of the deceased is still more common, especially in the centrical parts of 
India, I shall take some future occasion to resume u subject alluded to in this 
note; but in the mean time it may be fit to remark, that legal suicide was 
formerly common among the Hindus, and is not now very rate, although in- 
stances of men's burning themselves haye not perhups lately occurred so often a8 
their drowning themsclves in holy rivers. The blind father and mothor of the 
young anchorite, whom Dasaratha slew by mistake, burnt themselves with the 
corpse of their son. [Cf infra, vol. fi. p. 116.] The scholiast of the Raghuoanéa, 
in which poem, os well ax in the Rémiyaga, thie story is beautifully told, quotes 
8 text of law to prove that suicide is in such instances legal, I cannot refrain 
from slso mentioning, that instances are not unfrequent where perwons afflicted 
‘with lonthsome and incurable diseases have caused themeclves to bo buried alive. 
I hope soon to be the channel of communicating to the Asiatic Society » very 
remarkable case of a leper rescued from a premature grave, and radically cured 
of his distemper. I mustyalso take this occasion of announcing @ very singular 
practice which prevails among the lowest tribes of the inhabitants of Berar and 
Gondwana, Suicide is not unfrequently vowed by such persona in return for 
Doous solicited from idols ; and to falfil his vow, the successful rotary throws hima- 
eelf from a precipice named Kalabhairava, situated in the mountains betwoen the 
‘Tipti and Narmads rivers. The annual fair held near that «pot at the beginning 
of epring usually witnemes eight or ten victims of this superstition, 
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causes his house and furniture to be cleaned; he then goes 
out of the town, and sfter offering the tenth funeral cake in 
[174] the manner before described, he makes ten libations of 
water from the palms of his hands, causes the hair of his head 
and body to be shaved, and his nails to be cut, and gives the 
barbers the clothes which were worn at the funeral of the de- 
ceased, and adds some other remuneration. He then anoints 
his head and limbs down to his feet with oil of sesamum, rubs 
all his limbs with meal of sesamum, and his head with the 
ground pods of white mustard; he bathes, sips water, touches 
and blesses various auspicious things, such as stones, clarified 
buttor, leaves of nimba, white mustard, dérré grass, coral, 
s cow, gold, curds, honey, a mirror, and a conch, and also 
touches a bambu staff. He now returns purified to his home, 
and thus completes the first obsoquies of the deceased. 

The second series of obsoquies, commencing on the day 
after the period of mourning has elapsed, is opened by s 
lustration termed the consolatory ceremony, the description 
of which must be here abridged, for want of a commentary to 
explain all the prayers that are recited at this religious rite; 
for the same reason, an account of the ceremonies attending 
the consecration and dismissal of a bull in honour of the 
deceased, must for the present be postponed. 

‘Tho lustration consists in the consecration of four vessels of 
water, and sprinkling therewith the house, the furniture, and 
the persons belonging to the family. After lighting a fire, 
and blessing the attendant Bréhmanas, the priest fills four 
vessels with water, and putting his hand into the first, medi- 
tates the Gdystri, before and after reciting the following 
prayers : 

1. ‘* May generous waters be auspicioug to us, for gain and 
“for refreshing draughts; may they approach towards us, - 
“that we may be associated with good auspices.” 2. “ Earth, 
‘+afford us ease, be free from thorns, be habitable; widely 
“extended as thou art, pro[175]eure ua happiness.” 3, “O 
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“waters! since ye afford delight, grant us food, and the rap- 
“tarous sight [of the Supreme Being].” 4. “Like tender 
“mothers, make as here partakers of your most suspicions 
“ easence.””? 

Putting his hand into the second vessel, the priest meditates 
the @dyatri and the four prayers above quoted, adding some 
others, and concluding this second consecration of water by 
once more meditating the Gdyatrt. 

Then taking a lump of sugar and a copper vessel in his left 
hand, biting the sugar and spitting it out again, the priest 
sipa water; afterwards putting his hand into the third vessel, 
he meditates the Gdyatré and the four prayers above cited, 
interposing this, “‘ May Indra and Varuna [the regents of the 
“sky and of the ocean] accept our oblations and grant us 
“happiness; may Indra and the cherishing sun grant us 
“happiness in the distribution of food; may Indra and the 
“moon grant us the happiness of attaining the road to celes~ 
* tial bliss and the association of good auspices,” The priest 
adds, 1, ‘*May we sufficiently attain your essence with 
“which you satisfy the universe. Waters! grant it to ua,” 
May heaven be our comfort; may the sky, carth, water, 
lutary herbs, trees, the assembled gods, the creator, and 
“the universe, be our comfort; may that comfort obviate 
“ diff[176]oulties, and become to us the means of attaining 
“our wishes.” 3. “ Make me perfect in [my own persou, and 
“in the persons of all who are] connected with me; may all 
“beings view me with the [benevolent] eye of the sun: I view 
“all beings with the solar eye; let us view each other with 








1 ‘The translation of soveral among theso prayers is 0 little varied from a former 
version of them (in the First Essay on the Religions Coremonies of the Hindus, 
ante, pp. 142, 143), to conform with the different expositions given in difforent 
places by the commentators I have consulted. For the same purposc, I aball hero 
mubjoin another version of the Gdyatrf: “Earth! Sky! Hearcn! Lot us meditate 
som [these and on] the most excellent light and power of that generous, aportire, 
“and resplendent Sun, (praying that) it may guide our intellects.” A para 
phrase of this very important text may be found in the preface to the translation 
of Manu, p. xviii. See also the Zesay on the Vedas, ante, p. 26. 

3 [¥aj. 8. xxxvi. 16-24.) 
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“the [benevolent] solar eye.” 4. “Make me perfect in my 
“own person, and in the persons of all whe are allied to me; 
“may I live long in thy sight; long may I live in thy sight.” 
5. “Salutation to thee [O fire!] who dost seize oblations, 
“to thee who dost shine, to use who dost scintillate; may 
“thy flames burn our foes; mayest thou, the purifier, be 
“auspicious unto us.” 6. “Salutation to thee, manifested 
‘tin lightning; salutation to thee, manifested in thunder; 
“salutation to thee, O Gon! for thou dost endeavour to be- 
“tow celestial bliss.” 7, “Since thou dost seek to awe the 
“wicked [only], make us fearless; grant happiness to our 
“ progeny, and courage to our cattle.” 8. “ May water and 
“herbs be friendly to us; may they be inimical to him who 
“hates us, and whom wo hate.” 9. “ May we see a hundred 
“years that pure eye, which rises from the east, and benefits 
“the Gods; may we live a hundred years; may we speak a 
‘hundred years; may wo be free from distress a hundred 
“years, and again s hundred years.” After another prayer, 
the priest again meditates the Gdyatri, and thus concludes 
the third consecration. He then hallows the fourth vessel 
of water in a similar manner, with a repetition of the prayer, 
“ May the earth be our comfort,” ete., and with some others, 
which must be here omitted for the reason before mentioned.’ 
[177] Though it be not positively enjoined, it is customary, 
immediately after this lustration, to give away a vessel of tila, 
and also a cow, for the sake of securing the passage of the 
deceased over the Vaitarani, or river of hell; whence the cow 
80 given is called Vaitarani-dhenu. Afterwards a bed with 
its furniture is brought, aud the giver sits down near the 
1 At most religious ceremonies, and especially at the deprecatery rites, the 
Prayers directod in the sereral Medes, and in the various éikhds of them, differ 
quch. Those which are translated in the present and former emays are mostly 
taken from the Yajurveda, and may bo used by any -Brohewan, instead of the 
prayers diveeted in the particular Mada, by which he should regularly be guided. 
‘The subject of lustrations is curious; they are performed with various ceremonies, 


to avert calamitien or to obviate disappointments, Should other engagements 
permit it, this topic will be treated in a future casay. 
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Brdhmana who has been invited to receive the present; after 
eaying, “Salutation to this bed with its furniture, salutation 
“to this priest to whom it is given,” he pays due honour to 
the Bréhmana in the usual form of hospitality. He then 
pours water into his hand, saying, “I give thee this bed with 
“its farniture;” the priest replies, “Give it.” Upon this he 
sprinkles it with water, and taking up Auéa grass, tila, and 
water, delivers them to the priest, pouring the water into his 
hand, with a formal declaration of the gift and its purpose; 
and again delivers a bit of gold with kuéa grass, ete., making 
a similar formal declaration, 1. “This day, I, being desirous 
“‘of obtaining celestial bliss for such a one defunct, do give 
“anto thee, such a one, a Brdéhmana, descended from such 
“a family, to whom due honour has been shown, this bed 
“and furniture, which has been duly honoured, and which is 
“sacred to Vishnu.” 2. “This day I give unto theo (so and 
“‘go) this gold, sacred to fire, as a sacordotal fee, for the sake 
“‘of confirming the donation I have made of this bed and 
“farniture." The Brdéhmana both times replies, “Be it 
“well.” Then lying upon the bed, and touching it with 
the upper part of his middle-finger, he meditates the [178] 
G@dyatri with suitable prayers, adding, “This bed is sacred to 
“Vishnu.” 

With the same ceremonies, and with similar formal declara- 
tions, he next gives away to a Brdhmana (or more commonly, 
in both instances, to a married couple) a golden image of the 
deceased, or else a golden idol, or both, with clothes and 
various sorts of fruit. ‘Afterwards he distributes other pre- 
‘sents among Brdhmenas, for the greater honour of the 
‘deceased; making donations of land, and giving a chair or 
“stool, clothes, water, food, betel-leaf, a lamp, gold, silver, a 
“parasol, an orchard of fruit-trees, wreaths of flowers, a pair 
‘of shoes, another bed, another milch cow, and any other 
‘presents he may choose to give, such as an elephant, a horse, 
‘a carriage, a slave, s house, and so forth.’ 


vou. m. [zmare 1] 13 
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It is hardly necessary to remark on this quotation, that 
none but very rich or superstitions persons make these ample 
donations, which are not positively enjoined, though stren- 
uously recommended. 

Thero is some difference in the religious formalities with 
which various things are given or accepted, on this or on any 
other occasion. In the formal declaration, too, a different 
tutelary Deity is named, and a different object is specified ; 
but, in other respects, the form of the declaration is similar, 
whatever be the occasion on which the gift is made. 

In making s donation of land, the donor sits down with his 
face ta the east, opposite to the person to whom he gives it, 
The donor says, “Salutation to this land with its produce; 
“aalutation to this priest, to whom I give it.” Then, afer 
showing him honour in the usual form, he pours water into 
his hand, saying, “I give thee this land with its produce.” 
The other replies, “Give it” Upon which he sprinkles the 
place with water; and taking up {179} water, with holy basil 
and kuéa grass, he pours the water into the other's hand, 
making a formal declaration of the donation and the motive 
of it. He then delivers a bit of gold, with Auéa grasa, ete., 
declaring his purpose in giving it, as a sacerdotal fee, to con- 
solidato the donation of land. The other accepts the gift by 
& verbal acknowledgment, and meditatea the Gdyafré with 
some other prayers, 

A chair or stool is accepted by sitting down on it; clothes, 
by putting them on; a parasol, by holding the handle of it; 
shoes or sandals, by standing on them; and a couch, by lying 
on it. In these and other donations there is no variation in 
the prayers; bnt the gift of a milch cow is made with other 
texts, which the donor recites standing-near the cow, and 
making « libation of water from the palms of his hands after 
the recital of each prayer. The gift is accepted by holding 
the animal's tail. 

1, “May the Goddess, who is the Lakshm{ of all beings 
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‘‘and residgs among the Gods, assume the shape of a milch 
“cow and procure me comfort.” 2. “ May the Goddess who 
“ins Rudrénf in a corporeal form, and who is the beloved of 
“Biva, assume the shape of a milch cow and procnre me com- 
“fort? 3. “May she, who is Lakshmi reposing on the 
“bosom of Vishnu; she, who is the Lakshmi of the regent 
“of riches; she, who is the Lakshmi of kings, be » boon- 
“granting cow to me.” 4. ‘‘May she, who is the Lak- 
“shmi of Brahm&; she, who is Sw&h&, the wife of fire; 
“she, who is the exerted power of the sun, moon, and tars, 
“assume the shape of a milch cow for [my] prosperity.” 
5. “Since thou art Swadhd [the food] of them, who are chief 
“among the manes of ancestors, and Swéh& [the consuming 
“ power] of them, who eat soleran sacrifices ; therefore, being 
“the cow that expiates every sin, procure me comfort.” 
6. “I invoke the Goddess who is endowed with the attri- 
“butes of all the [180] Gods, who confers all happiness, 
“who bestows [abodes in] all the worlds for the sake of 
“all people.” 7. “I pray to that auspicious Goddess for 
“immortality and happiness.” 

The remaining ceremonies, omitting for the present the 
consecration of a bull, consist chiefly in the obsequies called 
Srdddhas. The first set of funeral ceremonies is adapted to 
effect, by means of oblations, the reimbodying of the soul of 
the deceased, after burning his corpse. The apparent scope 
of the second set is to raise his shade from this world (where 
it would else, according to the notions of the Hindus, continue 
to roam among demons and evil spirits) up to heaven, and 
there deify him, as it were, among the manes of departed 
ancestors. For this end, a érdddha should regularly be offered 
to the deceased on the day after mourning expires; twelve 
other érdddhas singly to the deceased in twelve successive 
months; similar obsequies at the end of the third fortnight, 
and also in the sixth month, and in the twelfth; and the 
oblation called Sapizdana, on the firet anniversary of his 
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decease. In most provinces the periods for these sixteen 
ceremonies, and for the concluding obsequies entitled Sapir- 
dana, are anticipated, and the whole is completed on the 
second or third day; sfter which they are again performed 
at the proper times, but in honour of the whole set of pro- 
genitora instead of the deceased singly. The obsequies in- 
tended to raise the shade of the deceased to heaven are thus 
completed. Afterwards a érdddha is annually offered to him 
on the anniversary of his decease. 

The form of the various érdddhas (for they are numerous!) 
is so neatly the same, that it will be only necessary (181] 
to deseribe that which is performed in honour of progenitors 
in general; and at which three funeral cakes are offered 
to three paternal ancestors; as many to three maternal fore- 
fathers, and two to the Viswederdh or assembled Gods. A 
Srdddha in honour of one person singly has been already 
noticed, , 

After smearing the place with cow-dung, a square altar of 
sand is raised on it, one or two fingers high, and a span nearly 
in each direction, (It must be triangular at the obsequies of 
ene recently defunct.) The person who performs the cere- 
mony, first washes his hands and feet, sips water, and puts a 
ring of kuda grass on the ring-finger of each hand. He sits 


1 In a work entitled Nirneya-sindhw I find authority for classing obsequies 
under twelve heads. 1. Daily obsequies, either with food or with water only, in 
honour of ancestors in general, but excluding the Viswederdh. 2. Obsequies for 
‘8 opecial cnnse; that ia in honour of a kinsman recently defunct. 3, Voluntary 
obsequien, performed by way of supererogation, for the groxter benefit of the 
deceased. 4. Obsequies for increase of prosperity, performed upon any accession 
of wealth or prosperity, and upon other joyful occasions. 5. A éviiddha intended 
‘to introduce the shade of a deceased kinsman to the rest of the manes. 6, Ob- 
sequiee performed on appointed days, euch ax that of new moon, full moon, sun's 
esage into anew sign, ele. 7. A irdddha to sanctify the food at an entertain 
went given to a company of reverend persous. 8. One performed when stated 
mrunbers of priests are fed at the cost of a pervon who needs puriGcation from 
some defilemeat, 9. A irdédia preparatory to the celebration of any solemn 
rite, and considered asa part of such rite, 16. S'rdddhas in bonoar of deities. 
11. Oblations of clarified better, previous to the undertaking of x distant journey. 
13, A drddthe to sanctify a meal of fech-ment prepared simply for the sake of 
ourmhrent. 
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down on a cyshion of kuéa grass, or of other materials, placed. 
upon a blade of such grass, He lights a lamp, reciting 
prayer, which will be cited on another occasion. He places 
the implements and materials in regular order, and sprinkles 
water on himself and all around, meditating on Vishnu sur- 
named the lotos-eyed, and revolving in his mind the couplet, 
“Whether pure or defiled,” etc, He now shifts the sacer- 
dotal thread to [182] his right shoulder, and solemnly declares 
his intention of performing a érdddha, and the motive of it. 
He thrice meditates the Gdyatri, and pronounces the saluta- 
tion to superior beings, ‘‘ Salutation to the Gods, to the manes 
“of ancestora,” etc, 

After this preparation he proceeds to invite and to welcome 
the assembled Gods and the manes, First, he places two 
little cushions of kuéa grass on one side of the altar for the 
Vibwederdh, and six in front of it for the Pitrit. Each 
cushion should consist of three blades of grass folded up. 
After strewing kusa grass on those cushions, he aske, “ Shall 
“I invoke the assembled Gods?” Being told “ De so,” he 
thus invokes them: “ Assembled Gods! hear my invocation ; 
“come and sit dewn on this holy grass.” After scattering 
barley on the same spot, he meditates this prayer, “ As- 
“gembled Gods! listen to my invocation, ye, who reside in 
“the sky; and ye who abide near us [on earth], or [far off] 
“in heaven; ye, whose tongues are fire; and ye, who defend 
“the faneral sacrifice, ait on this grass and be cheerfal.”! He 
then invites the manes of ancestors with similar invocations : 
“© fire! zealously we support thee; zealously we feed thee 
“with fuel; eagerly do thon call our willing ancestors to taste 
“our oblation, May our progenitota, who eat the moon- 
“+ plant, who are sanctified by holy fires, come by paths, which 
“Goda travel. Satisfied with ancestral food at this solemn 
“sacrifice, may they applaud and guard us.” He next wel- 


2 (¥6j. 8. xxiii, 63.) ; 
+ The Fia Lacten seems to be meant by the path of the Gods. [¥. 8. xix.70, 68.} 
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comes the Gods and manes with oblations of water, ete., in 
vessels made of leaves! Two aro presented to the Vihwedendft, 
and three to paternal ancestors, and as many [183] to mater- 
nal forefsthora, Hud grass ia put into each vessel and water 
sprinkled on it, while the prayer, “May divine waters be 
“ suspicious to us,” ete., is recited. Barley is thrown into the 
vessels intended for the Gods, and iil into those intended for 
the manes of ancestors, with these prayers,—1. “ Barley, thon 
“art the separator,’ separate [us] from our natural enemies 
“and from our malicious foes,” 2. “Thou art ¢ila, sacred to 
“Soma,” ete. At a érdddha for increase of prosperity, which 
is performed on many occasions as a preparative for a solemn 
act of religion, barley is thrown into the vessela instead of 
tila, and the last prayer is thus varied: “Thou art barley, 
“gaered to Soma: framed by the divinity, thou dost produce 
“eelestial bliss; mixt with water, mayest thou long eatisfy 
“with nourishment my several progenitors, whose mouths are 
“full of blessings.” The vessels are successively taken up, 
repeating each time = prayer before cited: ‘The waters in 
“heaven, in the atmosphere, and on the earth, have been 
“united with milk,” etc, The kuéa grass that lay on the. 
vessela is put into a Bréhmana’s hand, and that which was 
under it is held by the person who performs the érdddha, in 
hia own hand; and through it he successively pours the water 
out of each vessel on the Brdhmana’s-hand. He then piles 
up the ompty vessels in three sets, and reverses them, saying, 
while he overaets the first, ‘ Thou art s mansion for anceators.”” 
At the last obsequies for one recently deceased, and which 
are named the Sapixdana, the following prayer is recited when 
the vessel which has béen offered to him is piled up with the 
rest: ‘May the mansion of those pro[184]genitors, who have 
“reached a common abode, and who have accordant minds, 
“foster him; may the blessed sacrifice, sacred to the Gods, 
1 Plantain leaves; or eles leaves of the Butes frendose, or of the Bassi« latifolia. 
© Yave signifies barley; in this text it aleo signifies weperator, being derived 
from yu, to namiz, Many of the prayers contain similar quibble, {Vij. 8. ¥. 26.) 
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“he his.” The subjoined prayer likewise is peouliar to the 
Sapindana: “By [the intercession of] those souls who are 
“mine by affinity, who are animated [shades], who have 
“reached a common abode, who have accordant minds, may 
“ prosperity be mine in this world for a hundred years,” * 

The person who performs the érdddha next takes up food 
smeared with clarified butter, and makes two oblations to fire, 
reciting these prayers: 1. “‘May this oblation to fire, which 
“conveys offerings to the manes, be efficacious.” 2. ‘ May 
“this oblation to the moon, wherein the progenitors of man- 
“kind abide, be efficacious.” 

Brdhmanas should be fed with the residue of the oblation ; 
it is accordingly consecrated for that purpose by the following 
prayer: “ The vessel that holds thee is the earth; its lid is 
“the aky ; I offer this residue of an oblation, similar to am- 
“brosia, in the undefiled mouth of a priest; may this oblation 
“be efficacious.” The performer of the srdddha then points 
with his thumb towards the food, saying, “ Thrice did Vishnu 
“‘atep,” etc. He adds, “ May the demons and giants that sit 
“on this consecrated spot be dispersed.” He meditates the 
Gdyatrt with the names of the worlds, and sweetens tho food 
with honey or sugar, saying, ‘‘ May winds blow aweot,” ote. 
He then distributes the food among Bréhmapas; and when 
they have eaten and have acknowledged that they are satis- 
fied, he givea them water to rinse their mouths, 

He now proceeds to offer the funeral cakes, consisting of 
balls or lumps of food mixed with clarified butter. He offers 
three to the paternal forefathers, as many to the maternal 
ancestors, and two to the Viswedendk. The prayers (‘‘ An- 
“sestora! rejoice, take your respective shares,” [185] etc.) 
and the form of the oblation have been already mentioned. 
It in only necessary to add in this place, that he wipes his 
hand with kuéa grass in honour of remoter ancestors, who 
thas become partakers of the oblations. 

+ [V6j. 8. xix, 45,] # [¥Gj. 8. xix. 46.) 
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In the next place, he mskes six libations of water from 
the palms of his hands, with the salutation to the seasons: 
“Salutation unto you, O fathers, and unte the saddening 
“season,” ete. By this prayer the manes of ancestors are 
doubly saluted ; for the Veda declares, “The six seasons are 
“the progenitors of mankind.” 

A thread is placed on each faneral cake, to serve as apparel 
for the manes, and each time the same words are repeated, 
“Fathers! this apparel is offered unto you.” Flowers, per- 
fames, and aimilar things are added at pleasure; but water 
taust be sprinkled on each cake, with the prayer, “ Waters, 
“yo are the food of our progenitors,” etc, 

The performer of the érdddha then takes up the middle 
cake and smells to it; or his wife eats it if they be solicitous 
for male offspring. In this case the following prayer must be 
recited: “Grant, O progenitors, the conception of a male 
“child, [long lived and healthy, like] the lotos and garland 
“for twins, that sprung from Aéwin{]; so that, at this season, 
“there may be @ person [to fulfil the wishes of the Gods, of 
“the manes, and of human beings].”! He then takes up the 
cakes successively, emells to them, throws them into a vessel, 
and gives away the food to s mendicant priest or to a cow, or 
else casts it into the waters. He then dismisses the manes, 
saying, “Fathers, to whom food belongs, guard our food and 
“the other things offered by us; venerable and immortal as 
“ye are and conversant with holy truths, Quaff the sweet 
**ensence of it, be cheerful, and depart contented by the paths 
“which Gods travel." Lastly, he walks round the spot and 
leaves it, saying, “ May the benefit of this oblation [186] 
“accrue to me repeatedly ; may the Goddess of the earth, and 
“the Goddess of the sky, whose form is the universe, visit me 
“{with present and future happiness]. Father and mother! 
“revisit me [when I again celebrate obsequies}. Soma, king of 
“the manes! visit me for the sake of [conferring] immortality.” 

1 [Vij. 8. ii. 33) * [¥Sj. 8. ix. 18, 19.) 
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A Srdddha is thus performed, with an cblation of three 
funeral cakes only to three male paternal ancestors, on some 
ocasions ; or with as many funeral oblations to three maternal 
ancestors, on others, Sometimes separate oblations are also 
presented to the wives of the paternal ancestors; ’at other 
times, similar offerings are likewise made to the wives of 
three maternal ancestors. Thus, at the monthly Sraddhas 
celebrated on the day of new moon, six funeral cakes are 
offered to three paternal and as many maternal male ancestors 
with their wives: on most other occasions separate oblations 
are presented to the female ancestors, At tho obsequies 
celebrated in the first half of A’éwina, on the day entitled 
Mahdlayd, funeral cakes are separately offered to every de- 
ceased friend and near relation: thus, immediately after the 
oblations to ancestors, a cake is presented to a deceased wife, 
then to a son or daughter, to a brother or sister, to an uncle 
or aunt, to @ father-in-law, to a preceptor, and lastly to a 
friend, The same is observed at the obsequies performed on 
the day of an eclipse, or upon a pilgrimage to any holy spot, 
and especially to Gayé, 

Formal obsequies are performed no less than ninety-six times 
in every year; namely, on the day of new moon, and on the 
dates of the fourteen Manwantaras and of four Yugddyds; that 
is, on the avniversaries of the accession of fourteen Manus and 
of the commencement of four ages: also throughout the whole 
first fortnight of A’éwina, thence called pitripaksha, and when- 
ever the sun enters a new sign, [187] and especially when he 
reaches the equinox or either solatice; and, in certain cir- 
eumstances, when the moon arrives at Vyatipdia, one of the 
twenty-seven yogas or astrological divisions of the zodiac. 
The eighth of Pausha, called Aindri, the eighth of Mdgha 
(when flesh-meat should be offered), and the ninth of the 
same month, together with additional obsequies on some of 
these dates and on a few others, complete the number above 
mentioned. Different snthorities do not, however, concur 
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exactly in the number, or in the particular days, when the 
Sréddhas should be solemnized. 

Besides these formal obsequies, s daily érdddha is likewise 
performed. It consista in dropping food into the hands of a 
Brdhmana afer offering it to six ancestors by name, with the 
usual preparatory vow and prayera, and with the formality of 
placing three blades of grass as a seat for each ancestor; but 
using a single prayer only for the invocation of the manes, 
and omitting the ceremony of welcoming them with an argha. 
Libations of water are also made in honour of progenitors, a 
noticed in tho former essay on daily ablutions. 

The obsequies for increase of prosperity, or as the same 
term (Vriddhi-$rdddha) may signify, the obsequies performed 
on an accession of prosperity,' are celebrated previously to the 
sacrifice of a victim and to the solemnization of a marriage, or 
of any of the ceremonies which, according to the notions of 
the Hindus, contribute to the regeneration of = twice-born 
man, that is, of a Bréhmana, Kehatriya, or Vaibya, This 
Srdddha is likewise performed at the commencement and close 
of a aclemn fast, 

It should be observed respecting the practice of giving food 
to priests at all these obsequies, that Brdhmanas ge-[188] 
nerally give it to one or more of their own relations, A 
atrangor, unless indigent, would be very unwilling to accept 
the food, or to attend at a érdddha for the purpose of eating it. 
Tho use of flesh-meat is positively enjoined to Hindus at 
certain obsequies (see Manu, c. iii. v. 124), and recommended 
ot all (Manu, ¢, iii, v. 268; etc.); but the precepts of their 
Jawgivers on the subject are by some deemed obsolete in the 
Present age, and are evaded by others, who acknowledge the 
cogency of these laws. These commonty make a vow to ab- 
stain from flesh-meat, and consider that vow as more binding 
than the precepts here alluded to. Others, again, not only 


1 Sometinnes named Ndadl-mukhe, from a word which occws in the prayer 
pronlier to this crdddhe, 
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eat meat at obsequies and solemn sucrifices, but wake it their 
common diet, in direct breach of the institutes of their re- 
ligion. (See Manz, o. 5, v. 31, ote.) 

Brdkmanas who maintain & perpetual fire, which all who 

devote themselves to the priesthood ought to do, perform the 
daily ceremonies of religion in their full detail. Others, who 
are engaged in worldly pursuits, and even some who follow 
the regular profession of the sacerdotal tribe, abridge these 
rites, They comprise all the daily sacraments in one cere- 
mony, called Vaihoadera, which is celebrated in the forenoon, 
and by some in the evening likewise. It consists in oblations 
to the Gods, to the manes, and to the spirits, out of the food 
prepared for the daily meal; and in a gift of a part of it to 
guests, : 
Sitting down on a clean spot of ground, the Brdhmapa 
places a vessel containing fire on his right hand, and hallows 
it by throwing away’a lighted piece of Auéa grasa, saying, “I 
“dismiss far away carnivorous fire,” etc. He then places it 
on the consecrated spot, reciting the prayer with which the 
household and sacrificial fires ehould be lighted by the attri- 
tion of wood: “Fires! [this wood] is thy origin, which is 
“attainable in all seasons; whence [189] being produced, 
“thou dost shine. Knowing this, seize on it, and afterwards 
“augment our wealth.” : 

He then lays kuéa grass on the eastern side of the firg with 
its tips pointed towards the north, reciting the first verse of 
the Rigveda, with which also it is usual to commence the 
daily lecture of that Veda: “1 praise divine fire, primevally 
“consecrated, the efficient performer of a solemn ceremony, 
“the chief agent of s sacrifice, the most liberal giver of gems.” 

He next spreads kufa grass on the sonthern side of the fire 
with ite tips pointed towards the east, reciting the introduc- 
tion of the Yajurveda, with which also s daily lecture of the 
Fajus is always began. 1. “I gather theo for the sake of 
“yain.” [He breaks off s branch of » tree, or is supposed to 
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do so, with these words] 2. “I pluck thee for the sake of 
“strength.” [He pulls down the branch he had broken.] 
3. “Ye are like unto air.” [He touches young calves with 
the branch he had plucked.] 4. “May the liberal generator 
“[of worlds] make you happily reach this most excellent 
“sacrament.” [He is here supposed to touch the milch 
cows with the same branch. ] 

He then spreads kuée grass on the western side with the 
tips pointed to the north, reciting the prayer which precedes 
a lecture of the Sdmavede; “Fire! approach to taste [my 
“ offering]; thou, who art praised for the gift of oblations. 
“Sit down on this grass, thou, who art the complete per- 
‘former of the solemn sacrifice.” 

Tn like manner he spreads kuéa grass on the northern side 
with the tips pointed to the east, reciting the prayer which 
precedes a lecture of the Atharean: “ May divine waters be 
“auspicious to us,” ete, 

Exciting the fire and sprinkling water on it, he must 
offer with his hands food smeared with clarified butter, three 
several times saying, “Earth, Sky, Heaven!” [190] He 
then makes five similar oblations to the regent of fire; to the 
god of medicine; to the assembled deities; to the lord of 
created beings; and, lastly, to the Creator of the universe. 
He concludes the sacrament of the Gods with six oblations, 
reciting six prayers. 1. “Fire! thou dost expiate a sin 
“against the Gods [arising from any failure in divine wor- 
“ship]: may this oblation be efficacious.” 2. “Thou dost 
“expiate a sin against man [arising from s failure in hos- 
“pitality].” 3. “ Thou dost expiate a sin against the manes 
“ [from o failure in the performance of obsequies].” 4. Thou 
“dost expiate s sin against my own soul [arising from any 
“blameable act].” 5. “Thou dost expiate repeated sins.” 
6. “Thou dost expiate every sin I have committed, whether 
« wilfully or unintentionally: may this oblation be efficacious.” 

He then worships fire, making an oblation to it with this 
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prayer: “Fire! seven are thy fuels; seven thy tongues; seven 
“thy holy sages; seven thy beloved abodes; seven ways do 
“seven sacrificers worship thee. Thy sources are seven. Be 
“content with this clarified butter. May this oblation be 
“ efficacious.” + 

[191] About this time he extinguishes the Rakshoghna, or 
lamp lighted previously to the presenting of oblations to the 
Gods and to the manes. It was lighted for the purpose of 
repelling evil spirits, and is now extinguished with this text: 
“In solemn acts of religion, whatever faila through the nogli- 
“ gence of those who perform the ceremony, may be perfected 
“golely through meditation on Vishnu.” 

Tho Bréhmana should next offer the residue of the oblation 
to spirits, going round to the different places where such ob- 
lations ought to be made, sweeping each spot with his hand, 
sprinkling water on it, and placing there lumps of food. Near 
the spot where the vessel of water stands he presents three 
such oblations, saying, “Salutation to rain; to water; to the 
“earth.” At both doors of his house he makes offerings to 
Dhétri and Vidhétri, or Brahm&, the protector and creator. 
Towards the eight principal points of the compass he places 
offerings, severally adding salutation to them and to the 
regents of them. In the middle of the house he presents 
oblations, with salutation to Brahmé, to the sky, and to the 
sun. Afterwards he offers similar oblations to all the Gods; 


1 ‘The commentator enumerates the seven tongues of fire, Prevaha, Avaha, 
Udeahs, Samvehs, Vieahe, Parivaha, Nivaha (or else Anuvaha); all of which 
‘imply the power of conveying oblations to the deities to whom offerings are made, 
‘The seven holy sages aud sacrificers are the Hoti, Maitrdsaruya, Brikmend= 
ohhanst, AckAdcdke, Potri, Neshtri, and Agnidhra ; that is, the seven officiating 
Priests at very solemn sacrifices, They worship fire seven weya by the dgni- 
ahfoma and other sacrifices. The seven abodes are the names of the seven worlds : 
and fire is called in the Veda, saptachitike, which seems to allude to seven con- 
secrated hearths. In the sixteen verses called Paterusha, which have been alresdy 
quoted, the names of the seven worlds, thrice repested, are understood to be meant 
by the thrice seven fuels: and the seven oceana are the seven monte surrounding 
the altar. Fire, like the sun itself, is supposed to emit seven rays: this perhaps 
saay account for the mamber seven being 20 often repeated. [VAj. 5. xvii. 79.) 
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to all beings ; to twilight; and to the Jord of all beings. He 
then shifts the sacrificial cord, and looking towards the south, 
and dropping one knee, he presents an oblation to the manes 
of ancestors, eaying, “Salutation to progenitors: may this 
“ancestral food be acceptable.” This ceremony is not con- 
stantly practised, though directed in some rituala; but the 
residue of the oblation to the Gods must be left on a clean 
spot of ground as an oblation to all beings, intended, however, 
for dogs and crows in particular. It is presented with the 
following prayer, which is taken from the Purdnas: “May 
“Gods, men, cattle, birds, demigods, benevolent genii, ser 
‘penta, demons, departed spirits, bloodthirsty [192] savages, 
“trees, and all who desire food given by me;” 2. ‘May 
“reptiles, insects, flies, and all hungry beings, or spirits con- 
“cerned in this rite, obtain contentment from this food left for 
“them by me, and may they become happy ;” 3, “ May they, 
‘who have neither mother, nor father, nor kinsman, nor food, 
“nor means of obtaining it, be satisfied with that which is 
“offered by me on this spot for their contentment, and be 
“cheerful.” Or the following prayer may be used: “To 
“animals who night and day roam in search of food offered to 
“the spirits, he who desires nourishment, should give some- 
“thing: may the lord of nourishment grant it unto me.” 

He concludes by performing a lustration similar to that 
which has been already noticed, but much shorter. After 
thus completing the other sacraments, the householder should 
present food to his guests; that is, to any person who claims 
his hospitality. When he has thus allotted out of the food 
prepared for his own repast, oue portion to the Gods, a second 
to progenitors, a third to all beings, and a fourth to his guesta, 
he and his family may then, and not before, consume the re- 
maining portion of the food. Whenever a spiritual preceptor, 
4 devotee or an officiating priest, a bridegroom, or a particular 
friend, comes as a guest, he is received with honours, which 
will be described ainong the nuptial ceremonies. In the es- 
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tertainment of other guests no religious rites are performed, 
hor any prayers recited. 

The householder is enjoined to give daily alms; but no 
particular time is prescribed for the distribution of them; he 
is simply directed to give food to religious mendicants when- 
ever they come to his door; but especially if they come at the 
time when food is ready for his own meal. On the authority 
of the Purdnas, it is also » common practice to feed a cow 
before the householder breaks his own [193] fast. He 
either presenta grass, water, and corn to her with this text, 
“Daughter of Surabh{, framed of five elements, auspicious, 
“pure, holy, sprung from the sun, accept this food given by 
“me; salutation unto thee:” or else he conducts the kine 
to grass, saying, “May cows, who are mothers of the three 
“worlds and danghters of Surabhi, and who are beneficent, 
“pure, and holy, accept the food given by me.” 

Some Brdimanae do still further abridge the compendions 
ceremony called Vaiswadera, Thoy offer perfumeg and flowers 
to fire; and make five oblations, out of the food prepared for 
their own use, to Brahmé, to the lord of created beings, to 
the household fire, to Kaéyapa, and to Anumati, dropping 
each oblation on fire, or on water, or on the ground, with the 
usual addition, “May this oblation be efficacious,” They 
then make offerings to all beings, by placing a few lumps of 
food at the door, or on a quadrangular spot near the fire, with 


1 ‘The adoration of @ cow is not uncommon. ‘This worship consists in pre- 
senting flowers to her, washing her feet, etc. It is entirely different from the 
practice here noticed. Both seem to be founded on the superstitious notion, that 
the favour of Surabbt (the boon-granting cow) may be gained by showing kind. 
evs to het offspring. The story of Vasishthe’s cow, Nandini, attonded by the 
king Dilipa for the sake of obtaining boon through her means, ia n pretty fable 
grounded on this notion, Tt is beautifully told by Kélidian in the Raghuvanéa. 
I cannot refrain from mentioning another fable of a cow named Babul, whoee 
expostulations with « tiger, pleading to him to spare her life, form the only 
admired pamage in the ZtiAdsas, or collection of stories supposed to be relatéd by 
Bhiasssena [Bhishmea f], while he lay at the point of desth wounded with innumer- 
able arrows. The fourth day of Aéwine is sacred to this cow, and named from her 
Babuld-chaturtht. Tmages of her and of her calf are worshipped; and the extract 
from the Itiideas ia om thes day read with great solemnity. [Auit. Cat. p. 6, 0.) 
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a salutation to Dhétri, etc. and they immediately proceed to 
their own repast. 

Here too, as in every other matter relating to private [194] 
morals, the Hindn legislators and the authors of the Purdnas 
have heaped together a multitude of precepts, mostly trivial, and 
not unfrequently abaurd. Some of them relate to diet; they 
prohibit many sorts of food altogether, and forbid the constant 
use of others: some regard the acceptance of food, which 
must on no account be received if it be given with one hand, 
nor without a leaf or dish; some again prescribe the hour at 
which the two daily meals which are allowed should be eaten 
(namely, in the forenoon and in the evening) ; others enumerate 
the places (a boat, for example) where a Hindu must not eat, 
and specify the persons (his sons and the inmates of his house) 
with whom he should eat, and those (his wife, for instance) 
with whom he should not. The Jawgivers have been no less 
particular in directing the posture in which the Hindu must 
sit; the quartgr towards which he ought to look, and the precau- 
tions he should take to insulate himeelf, as it were, during his 
meal, lest he be contaminated by the touch of some undetected 
sinner, who may be present. To explain even in a cursory 
manner the objects of all these, would be tedious; but the 
modo in which a Hindu takes his repast, conformably with 
such injunctions as are most cogent, may be briefly stated, and 
with this I shall close the present essay. 

After washing his hands and feet, and sipping water with- 
out swallowing it, he sits down on a stool or cushion (but not 
on a couch nor on a bed) before his plate, which must be placed 
on a clean spot of ground that has been wiped and smoothed 
in a quadrangular form, if he be a Brdéimana; a trisngular 
one, if he be a Kehatriya ; circular, if he be a Vaifya; and 
in the shape of a creacent, if he belong to the fourth tribe. 
‘When the food is first brought in, he is required to bow to it, 
raiaing both handa in the form of humble salatation to his 
forehead ; and he should add, “ May this be always ours: ” 
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that ie, may food never [195] be deficient. When he has sitten 
down, he should lift the plate with his left hand and bless the 
food, saying, “ Thou art invigorating.” He sets it down, 
naming the three worlds. Or if the food be handed to him, 
he says, ‘‘ May heaven give thee,” and then accepts it with 
theas words, “The earth accepts thee.” Before he begins 
eating, he must move his hand round the plate, to insulate it, 
or his own person rather, from the rest of the company. He 
next offers five lumps of food to Yama by five different titles ; 
he sips and swallows water; he makes five oblations to breath 
by five distinct names, Prdna, Vydna, Apéna, Samdna, and 
Udéna; and lastly, he wets both eyes. He then eats hia 
repast in silence, lifting the food with all the fingers of his 
right hand, and afterwards again sips water, saying, ‘‘ Ambro- 
“ gial fluid! thou art the couch of Vishnu and of food,” 


NOTES. 
(A)? 

[196] That Hindus belong to various sects is universally 
known ; but their characteristic differences are not perhaps 0 
generally understood. Five great sects exclusively worship a 
single deity ; one recognizes the five divinities which are adored 
by the other sects respectively, but the followers of this com- 
prehensive scheme mostly select one object of daily devotion, 
and pay adoration to other deities on particular occasions only. 
Even they deny the charge of polytheism, and repel the im- 
putation of idolatry ; they justify the practice of adoring the 
images of celestial spirits, by arguments similar to those 
which have been elsewhere employed in defence of angel and 
image worship. If the doctrines of the Veda, and even those 
of the Purdnas, be closely examined, the Hindu theology will 

2 [Por farther information see Wikon's ‘Heligions Seots of the Hindés' (Works, 
vol. §)-] 

vou. 1. [xsaare 2} uM 
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be found consistent with monotheism, though it contain the 
seeds of polytheism and idolatry. I shall take some future 
occasion of enlarging on this topic: I have here only to 
remark, that modern Hindus seem to misunderstand the 
numerous texts, which declare the unity of the godhead, and 
the identity of Vishnu, Siva, the Sun, ete. Their theologists 
have entered into vain disputes on the question, which among 
the attributes.of God shall be deemed characteristic and pre- 
eminent. Sankara-achérya, the celebrated commentator on 
the Veda, contended for the attributes of Siva, and founded or 
confirmed the sect of Sairas, who worship Mahddeva ag the 
supreme being, aud deny the independent existence of Vishnu 
and other dcities. Madhava'-4chérya and Vallabha-achérya 
have in like manner established the sect of Vaishnavas, who 
adoro Vishnu ay God. The Sauras (less numerous than the 
two sects above mentioned) worship the Sun, and acknowledge 
no other divinity. The [197] Gdnapatyas adore Ganesa, as 
‘uniting in his peraon all the attributes of the deity. 

Before I notice the fifth sect, I must remind the reader that 
the Hindu mythology has personified the abstract and active 
powers of tho divinity, and has ascribed sexes to these mytho- 
logical personages, The Sakti, or energy of an attribute of 
God, is female, and is fabled as the consort of that personified 
attribute. The Sckté of Siva, whose emblem is the phallas, 
is herself typified by the femsle organ. This the Sdktas 
worship; somo figuratively, others literally. 

Vopadeva, the real author of the Sri Bhdgavata? has en- 
deavoured to reconcile all the sects of Hindus by reviving the 
doctrines of Vy&sa. He recognizes all the deities, but as 
subordinate to the supreme being, or rather as attributes or 
manifestations of God. A new sect has been thus formed, 
and is denominated from that modern Purdas. But the 
numerous followers of it do not seem tp have well apprehended. 


3 [Rather Madhwa or Nadbu, of. Wilson's Hindi Scots, Works, i. 130-150.) 
8 [Cf Wilson's Preface to the transl. of the Vicbou Puriga, pp. xlv.-ii) 
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the doctrines they profess: they incline much to real poly- 
theism, but do at least reject the derogatory notions of the 
divinity, which the other sects seem to have adopted, 

The Vaisknavas, though nominally worshippers of Vishnu, 
are in fact votaries of deified heroes. The Gokulasthas (one 
branch of this sect) adore Krishna, while the Rdmdnujas 
worship R&émachandra. Both have again branched into three 
sects. One consists of the exclusive worshippers of Krishna, 
and these only are deemed true and orthodox Vaishnavas ; 
another joins his favourite Rédh& with the hero, A third! 
called Rddhdvallabht, adores Radh& only, considering her as 
the active power of Vishnu. The followers of these last. 
mentioned sects have adopted the singular practice of present- 
ing to their own wives the oblations intended for the goddess ; 
and those among them who [198] follow the left-handed path 
(there is in most sects a right-handed or decent path, and a left- 
handed or indecent modo of worship), require their wives to be 
naked when attending them at their devotions, 

Among the Rdmdnijas, some worship Réma only ; others 
Sita; and others both Réma and Sité. None of them practise 
any indecent mode of worship; and they all, like the Goku/- 
asthas, as well as the followers of the Bhdgavata, delineate on 
their foreheads a double upright line with chalk, or with sandal- 
wood, and a red circlet with red sanders, or with turmeric and 
Time; but the Ramdnujas add an upright red line in the 
middle of the double white one. 

The Saicas are all worshippers of Siva and Bhavani con- 
jointly, and they adore the dinga or compound type of this 
god and goddess, as the Vaishnavas do the image of Lakshmi- 
néréyana, There are no exclusive worshippers of Siva besides 
the sect of naked gymnosophists called Zingis ; and the ex- 
clusive adorers of the goddess are the Sdktas. In this last- 
mentioned sect, as in mest others, there is a right-handed and 
decent path, and a left-handed and indecent mode of worship : 
bat the indecent worship of this sect is most grosely #0, and 
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consists of unbridled debauchery with wine and women, Thie 
profligate sect is supposed to be numerous though unavowed.! 
In most parta of Indis, if not in all, they are held in deserved 
detestation ; and even the decent Séktas do not make public 
profession of their tenets, nor wear on their foreheads the 
mark of the sect, lest they should be suspected of belonging 
to the other branch of it. The sacrifice of cattle before idols 
is peculiar to this sect. 

The Saioas and Saktas delineate on their foreheads threo 
horizontal lines with ashes obtained, if possible, from the 
[199] hearth on which a consecrated fire is perpetually 
maintained ; they add a red circlet, which the Saivas make 
with red sanders, and which the Saktas, when they avow them- 
eolves, mark either with saffron or with turmeric and borax, 

The Sauras are true worshippers of the sun; some of them, 
it seems, adore the dormant and active energies of the planet 
¢onjointly. This sect, which is not very numerous, is dis- 
tinguished by the use of red sanders for the horizontal triple 
line, as well ag for the circlet on their foreheads, 

The Gdnapatyas have branched into two sects; * the one 
worships Suddha Ganapati, the other Uchchhishts Ganapati. 
The followers of the latter sect pronounce their prayers with 
their moutha full of victuals (whence the denomination of 
the deity worshipped by them)? The Gdnapatyas are dis- 
tinguished by the use of red minium for the circlet on their 
foreheads, The family of Brdhmanas, residing st Chinchwer 
neat Pind, and enjoying the privilege of an hereditary incar- 
nation of Ganeés from father to son, probably belongs to this 
rect. Wo may hope for more information on thie curious 

1 They are svowed in come provinces. (Cf. Wilson, Hindis Seete, pp. 240-262] 

® [In the B'ankara-digvijaya, §§ 15-18, we have six sects of the Ghpapstyas, 


‘who are desoribed as retpectively worshipping Mabi-gayapati, Horidré-gagupati, 
Uenehhiahtacgenapat, Nevantasgenepei, Swarpa-genspat, and Santbne-guye- 


pati.) 

2 [The peento- Anandagiri explains the name weheAhiahfz (“left food, remainder") 
‘an derived from tha fact thet both the sections into which thie sect was divided, 
the exoterie and the esoterie or Hairamba, alike fullowed the left-handed path.) 
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instance of priesteraft and credulity, from the inquiries made 
on the spot by the gentlemen of the embassy from Bombay, 
who lately visited that place.’ 

Before I conclude this note (concerning which it should be 
remarked, that the information here collected rests chiefly on 
the authority of verbal communications), I must add, that the 
left-handed path or indecent worship of the several secta, 
especially that of the Sdktas, is founded on the Tantras, which 
are, for this reason, held in disesteem. I was misinformed 
when I described them as constituting a branch of literature 
highly esteemed though much neglected. (As. Res, vol. v. 
p. 54.)* The reverse would have been more exact? 


(B) 


[200] This prayer, when used upon other oecasiona, is 
thus varied, ‘Salutation unto you, O fathers, and unto the 
“(saddening season,” etc. The six seasons, in the order in 
which they are here named, are the hot, dewy, rainy, flowery, 
frosty, and sultry seasons, One is indicated in this passage 
by the name of the month with which it begins; and a text of 
the Veda, alluded to by the late Sir William Jones, in his 
observations on the lunar year of the Hindus (As. Res, vol, 
iii, p. 258), specifies Tapas and Tapasya, the lunar (not the 
solar) Magha and Phdiguna, as corresponding with Sisira; 
that is, with the dewy season. The text in question shall be 
eubjoined to this note, because it may serve to prove that the 
Veda, from which it is extracted (Apastamba’s copy of the 
Yojurceda usually denominated the black Yajus), cannot be 
much older than the observation of the colures recorded by 





» [Aniatio Researches, vii. pp. 383-397.] 2 (Infra, vol. ii. p. 168.} 

3 [For an account of the Tagtras see an interesting review of the first edition of 
the Prigatoshins, in the <Priend of India’ {quarterly series), rol. iii. pp. 611— 
631, Berampore, 1825, and Aufrecht, Bod. Catal. pp. B8-110; cf. nlso the 
Prigatoshigi, 20d od. Calcutta, 1859.] 
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Pardéara (see As. Rea. vol. ii. p. 268 and 398), which must 
have been made nearly 1391 years before the Christian era 
(As. Res. vol. v. p. 288). According to the Veda, the lunar 
Madhu and Madhava, or Chaitra and Vaisdkha, correspond 
with Vasanta or the apring. Now the lunar Chattra, here 
meant, is the primary lunar month, beginning from the con- 
junction which precedes full moon in or near Chifrd, and 
ending with the conjunction which follows it. Vaisdkha does 
in like manner extend from the conjunction which precedes 
full moon in or near Viédkhd to that which follows it. Tho 
five nakehatras, Hasta, Chitrd, Swati, Vitakha and Anuradha, 
comprise all the asterisms in which the full moons of Ohaitra 
and Vaisékha can happen ; and these lunar months may there- 
foro fluctuate between the first degree of Utara Phalguni and 
the last of Jyeshihd. Consequently the season of Vasanta 
might begin at soonest when the sun was in the [201] middle 
of Pérea Bhidrapada, or it might end at latest when the sun 
was in the middle of Mrigagiras. It appeara, then, that the 
limits of Vasanta are Pisces and Taurus; that is Ming and 
Vrisha. (This corresponds with a text which I shall forth- 
with quote from a very ancient Hindu author.) Now if the 
place of the equinox did then correspond with the position 
assigned by PardSara to the colures, Vasanta might end at 
the soonest seven or eight days after the equinox, or at latest 
thirty-eight or thirty-nine days; and on a medium (that is 
when the full moon happened in the middle of Chitra), twenty-" 
two or twenty-three days after the vernal equinox. This agrees 
exactly with the real course of the seasons; for the rains do 
generally begin a week before the summer solstice, but their 
commencement does vary, in different years, about a fortnight 
on either side of that period. It seems therefore a probable 
inference, that such was the position of the equinox when the 
calendar of months and seasons was adjusted as described in 
thie passage of the Veda. Hence I infer the probability, that 
the Vedas were not arranged in their present form earlier than 
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the fourteenth century before the Chriatian era. This, it must 
be acknowledged, is vague and conjectural; but, if the Vedas 
‘wore compiled in India so eagly as the commencement of the 
astronomical Kei yuga, the seasons must have then corre- 
sponded with other months; and the passage of the Veda, 
which shall be forthwith cited, must have disagreed with the 
natural course of the seasons at the very time it was written. 

I shall now quote the passage so often alluded to in this 
note.’ “ Madhué cha Madhavas cha Védsantikdo ritt ; Sukras 
“cha Suchi$ cha graishmde rit ; Nabhas cha Nabhasyaé cha 
“odrshikde ith; Isha$ chorja$ cha Sdraddo rité; Sahaé cha 
“ Sahasyas cha haimantikéo riti; Tapas cha Tapasyas cha 
“ faibirdy ith.” ‘Madhu [202] and Mddhava are the two 
‘portions of the season Vasanta (or tho apring); Sukra and 
. Suchi, of grishma (or the hot season); Nabhas and Nabhasya, 
‘of varsha (or the rainy season); [jas and Ujas,? of éarad (or 
‘the sultry season); and Sakae and Sahasya, of hemanta (or 
‘the frosty season); and Zapas and Tupasya, of Sigira (or the 
*dewy season).’ 

All authors agree that Madhu signifies the month of Chaiira ; 
Madhava the month of Vaiéékha, and so forth. Theso names 
are so explained in dictionaries and by astronomical writers, 
as well as by the commentators on this and other passages, 
where these names of the months are employed. The author 
now before me (Divékara-bhatta) expressly says, that this 
text of the Veda relates to the order of the seasona, accord- 
ing to the lunar months, Hoe proves it by quoting a text of 
the Yaittiriya Yajurreda, and afterwards cites the following 
passage from Baudhéyana respecting the seasons measured by 
solar-sidereal time, “ Mina-Meshayor Mesha-Vrishabhayor va 
“‘vasantah,” etc. “ Vasanta corresponds with Mina and 
“Mesha, or with Mesha and Prisha,” etc. It should be 
observed, that the secondary lunar month, which begins 
and ends with fall-moon, cannot be here meant; because this 

1 [Taith B. iv. 4. 11.1.) 3 [Rather ‘ Inia and U'rje.'] 
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mode of reckoning has never been universal, and the use of 
it is limited to countries situated to the northward of the 

‘Vindhys range of hills, as I learn from the following passage 

of the Trikénda-mandana: “The lunar month lao is of two 

“gorts, commencing either with the light fortnight or with the: 
“dark one. Some do not admit the month which begins with 

“the dark fortnight; and even by them who do, it is not 

“admitted on the south of the Vindhya mountains,” ! 


+ [On this note ef. pp. 99, 126-131.) 
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VL. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE 
HINDUS, AND OF THE BRAHMANS ESPE- 
OIALLY. 


ESSAY IIl. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. pp. 288-311. 
Caloutta, 1801, 4to.] 

[203] Hosrrrauiry has been already mentioned in the 
preceding Essay, as one of the five great sacramenta which 
constitute the daily duty of a Hindu. The formal reception 
of such guests as are entitled to peculiar honour was reserved 
for the aubject of the present tract. The religious rites, inter- 
mixed with acta of courtesy, which are practised by way of 
formal hospitality, are nearly the same, whether it be high 
rank, a venerable profession, or cordial friendship, which en- 
titles the guest to be welcomed with distinction, They chiefly 
consist in presenting to him a stool to sit on, water for abla- 
tions, and honey mixed with other food for refreshment, It 
seems to have been anciently the custom to slay a cow on 
this occasion; and a guest was therefore called goghna, or 
cow-killer.! Imperfect traces of thie custom remain in the 
hospitable ceremonies which I shall now describe from the 
ritaal of Brdhmanas who use the Sdmaveda. As the marriage 
ceremony opens with the solemn reception of the bridegroom 
by the father of the bride, this part of the nuptial solemnity 

2 (Of. Panini, iii. 4, 73.2 
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may be fitly chosen as an example of hospitable rites. It will 
farnish occasion too for proceeding to describe the whole of the 
marriage ceremony. ! 

[204] Having previously performed the obaequies of an- 
cestors, as is usual upon any accession of good fortune, the 
father of the bride sits down to await the bridegroom’s arrival, 
in the apartment prepared for the purpose; and at the time 
chosen for it, aceording to the rules of astrology. The jewels 
and other prosents intended for him are placed there; a cow 
is tied on the northern side of the apartment; and a atool or 
cushion, and other farniture for the reception of the guest, are 
arranged in order. On his approach, the bride’s father risea 
to welcome him, and recites the following prayer, while the 
bridegroom stands before him: ‘* May she [who supplies ob- 
“lations for] religious worship, who constantly follows her calf, 
“and who was the milch cow when Yama was [the votary], 
“abound with milk, and fulfil our wishes, year after year.” 

This prayer is seomingly intended for the consecration of 
the cow, which is let loose in a subsequent stage of the cere- 
mony, instead of slaying her, as appears to have been anciently 
the custom, The commontator, whose gloss has been followed 
in this vorsion of the text, introduces it by the remark, that a 
guest entitled to honourable reception is a spiritual preceptor, 
® priest, an ascetic, a prince, a bridegroom, a friend, or in 
ehort auy one, to welcome whose arrival a cow must be tied 
for the purpose of slaying her, whence a guest is denominated 
goghna, or cow-killer, The prayer seems to contain an alla- 
sion, which I cannot better explain than by quoting # passage 
from Kélidésa’s poem entitled Raghuranéa, where Vasishtha 
informs the king Dilipa that the cow Surabhi, who was offended. 
by his neglect, cannot be now appeased "by courtesy shown to 
herself, because she remains in a place inaccessible to him: 
“Prachetas is performing a tedious sacrifice; to supply the 

1 [For a fuller account of the old marriage ceremonies eee Dr. B, Haas in Ind. 
Studien, vol. ¥. pp. 267-413.] 
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“oblations of which, Surabhi now abides in the infernal 
“‘region, whose gates are guarded by huge serpents,”” 

[205] After the prayer above. mentioned has been medi- 
tated, the bridegroom sits down on a stool or cushion, which 
is presented to him, He first recites a text of the Yajurreda : 
“TI step on this for the sake of food and other benefits, on this 
“variously splendid footstool,” ‘he bride’s father presente 
to him a cushion made of twenty leaves of Xuéa grass, holding 
it up with both hands, and exclaiming, ‘The cushion! the 
“cushion! the cushion!” The bridegroom replies, “I accept 
‘the cushion,” and, taking it, places it on the ground under 
his feet, while he recites the following prayer: “ May those 
“plants over which Soma presides, and which are variously 
“dispersed on the earth, incessantly grant me happiness while 
“‘this cushion is placed under my feet.” Another is presented 
to him, which he accepts in the same manner, saying, “‘ May 
“those numerous plants over which Soma presides, and which 
“are salutary s hundred different ways, incessantly graut me 
“happiness while I sit on this cushion.” Instead of these 
prayers, which are peculiar to the Bréhkmanas that use the 
Sémaveda, the following text is commonly rocited : “1 obscure 
“ my rivals, as the sun does other luminaries; I tread on this, 
“as the type of him who injures me.” 

The bride’s father next offers a vessel of water, thrice ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Water for ablutions!” The bridegroom declares 
his acceptance of it, and looks into the vessel, saying, ‘‘ Gene- 
“yous water! I view thee; return in the form of fertilizing 
“rain from him, from whom thou dost proceod:” that ia, 
from the sun; for it is acknowledged, says the commentator, 
that rain proceeds from vapours raised by the heat of the sun. 
The bridegroom takés up water in the palms of both hands 
joined together, and throws it on his left foot, saying, “1 
‘wash my left foot, and fix prosperity in this realm:’” he 
also throws water on his other foot, saying, “I wash my right 
“foot, and introduce pros[206]perity into this realm:” and 
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he then throws water on both feet, saying, “I wash first one 
“and then the other, and lastly both feet, that the realm may 
“thrive and intrepidity be gained.” The following is the 
text of the Yayus, which is generally used instead of the pre- 
ceding prayers: ‘Thou dost afford various elegance ; I accept 
“thee, who dost 0: afford it for the ablution of my feet.” 

An arghya (that is, water, rice, and dérra grass, in a conch, 
or in a vessel shaped like one, or rather like s boat) is next 
presented to the bridegroom in a similar manner, and accepted 
by him with equal formality. He pours the water on his own 
head, saying, “Thou art the splendour of food; through thee 
“may I become glorious.” This prayer is taken from the 
Yajus; but the followers of that Veda use different texts, 
accepting the arghya with this prayer, “Ye are waters (ap); 
“through you may I obtain (dp) all my wishes:” and pour- 
ing out the water with this text, “I diamiss you to the ocean ; 
“return to your source, harmless unto me, most excellent 
“waters! but my beverage is not ponred forth.” 

A vonsel of water is then offered by the bride's father, who 
thrice exclaims, “ Take water to be sipped: ” the bridegroom 
accepts it, saying, “Thou art glorious, grant me glory;” or 
else, ‘Conduct me to glory, endue me with splendour, render 
“me dear to all people, make me owner of cattle, and preserve 
“me unhurt in all my limbs.” 

The bride's father fille a vessel with honey, curds, and 
clarified butter; he covers it with another vessel, and presents 
it to the bridegroom, exclaiming three times, “Take the 
“‘madhuparka.” The bridegroom accepts it, places it on the 
ground, and looks into it, ssying, “Thou art glorious; may 
“T become so.” He tastes the food three times, saying, 
“Thon art the sustenance of the glorious; thon art the 
“nourishment of the eplendid: thou art the food of the 
{207] “‘fortunate; grant me prosperity.” He then silently 
eata until he be satisfied. 

Although these texts be taken from the Fajus, yet other 
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prayers from the same Veda are used by the sects which 
follow it. While looking into the vessel, the bridegroom says, 
“I view thee with the eye of the sun [who draws unto him- 
“self what he contemplates].” On accepting the madhu- 
parka the bridegroom says, “I take thee with the assent of 
“the generous sun; with the arms of both sons of Afuint; 
‘with the hands of the cherishing luminary.” He mixes it, 
saying, “May I mix thee, O venerable present! and remove 
“whatever might be hurtful in the eating of thee.” Ho tastes 
it three times, saying, “May I eat that sweet, best, and 
“nourishing form of honey; which is the sweet, best, and 
“nourishing form of honey; and may I thus become ex- 
“cellent, sweet-tempered, and well nourished by food.” After 
eating until he be satisfied, and after sipping water, he touches 
his mouth and other parts of his body with his hand, saying, 
“May there be speech in my mouth, breath in my nostrils, 
“sight in my eye-balls, hearing in my ears, strength in my 
“arms, firmness in my thighs; may my limbs and members 
“remain unhurt together with my soul.” 

Presents suitable to the rank of the parties are then pre- 
sented to the gueat. At the marriage ceremony, too, the 
bride is formally given by her father to the bridegroom, in 
this stage of the solemnity according to some rituals, but later 
according to others. The hospitable rites are then concluded 
by letting loose the cow at the intercession of the guest. A 
barber who attends for that purpose, exclaims, “The cow! 
“the cow!” Upon which the guest pronounces this text: 
“Release the cow from the fetters of Varuna. May she 
“subdue my foe: may she destroy the enemies of both him 
“(the host) [and me]. Dismiss [208] the cow, that she 
‘may eat grass and drink water.” When the cow has been 
veleased the guest thus addresses her: “I have earnestly 
“ entreated this prudent person [or, according to another inler- 
“pretation of the text, each docile person], saying, kill vot the 
“ innocent harmless cow, who is mother of Rudras, daughter of 
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“Vasus, sister of Adityas, and the source of ambrosia.” In 
the Yajurreda the following prayer is added to this text: 
“ May she expiate my sins and his (naming the host). Re- 
“lease her that she may graze.” It is evident that the 
guest’s intercessions imply a practice, become obsolete, of 
elaying a cow for the purposes of hospitality. 

While the bridegroom is weleomed with these ceremonies, or 
more properly before his arrival, the bride bathes during the 
recital of the following texts. Three vessels of water are 
severally poured on her head, with three different prayers, 1. 
“Love! I know thy name. Thou art called an intoxicating 
“boverage. Bring {the bridegroom] happily. For thee was 
“framed tho inebriating draught, Fire! thy best origin ia 
“here, Through devotion wert thou created, May this obla- 
“tion bo efficacions,” 2. “ Damsel! I anoint this thy genera- 
“ tive organ with honcy, becauso it is the second mouth of the 
“ Oreator: by that thou subduest all males, though unsubdued ; 
“by that thou art lively, and dost hold dominion, May this 
“oblation be efficacious.” 3, “May the primeval ruling 
‘Sgages, who frained the female organ, as a fire that consumeth 
“flesh, and thereby framed a procreating juice, grant the pro- 
“Tifie power, that proceeds from the three-horned [bull] and 
“from the sun, May this oblation be efficacious.” ‘To eluci- 
date the first of these texts the commentator cites the following 
passage: “* The sage Vasishtha, the regent of the moon, the 
“ruler of heaven, the preceptor of the Gods, and the great 
“ forefather of all beings, however [209] old in the practice of 
“devotion and old by the progress of age, wero deluded by 
“women. Liquors distilled from sugar, from grain, and from 
“the blossoms of Bassia, are three sorts of intoxicating drinks: 
“the fourth is woman, by whom this world is deluded. One 
“who contemplates a beautiful woman becomes intoxicated, 
“Sand so does he who quaffs an inebriating beverage : woman 
“ia called an inebriating draught, beeause she intoxicates by 
“her looks.” To explain the second text, the same author 
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quotes s passage of the Veda, intimating that Brahmé has two 
mouths; one containing all holiness, ihe other allotted for 
the production of all beings: ‘for they are created from his 
mouth.’ 

After the bridegroom has tasted the Madhuparka presented 
to him, as above mentioned, the bride's right hand is placed on 
his, both having been previously rubbed with turmeric or some 
other auspicious drug. A matron must bind both hands with 
kuéa grass amidst the sound of cheerful music, To this part 
of the ceremony the author of the poem entitled Natshadhtya 
has very prettily alluded, in describing the marriage of Nala 
and Damayanti (b. xvi. v. 18 and 14): ‘As he tasted the 
‘ Madhuparka, which was presented to him, those spectators 
‘who had foresight reflected, “He has begun the ceremonies 
‘ “of an auspicious day, because he will quaff the honoy of 
«“Bhaimi’s lip. The bridegroom’s hand exults in the 
‘slaughter of foes; the bride’s hand has purloined its 
‘ “beauty from the lotos ; it is for that reason probably that, 
«in this well-governed realm of Vidarbha, both [guilty] 
«hands are fast bound with strong kuéa.”? 

The bride’s father, bidding the attendant priests begin their 
acclamations, such as “happy day! auspicious be it! pro- 
“aperity attend! blessings!’ etc., takes a vessel of water 
containing tila’ and kuéa* grass, and pours it on [210] the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom, after uttering tho words, 
“Om tat sat!” “God the existent!” and after repeating at 
full length the names and designations of the bridegroom, of 
the bride, and of himself; and then solemnly declaring, “I 
“ give unto thee this damsel adorned with jewels and protected 
“by the lord of creatures.” The bridegroom replies, “Well 
“be it!” The bride’s father afterwards gives him a piece of 
gold, saying, “I this day give thee this gold, as a fee for the 
“purpose of completing the solemn donation made by me.” 
The bridegroom again says, “ Well be it!” and then recites 

+ Seamum Indiows, 9 Poa cynasurvides. 
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this text :! “ Who gave her ? to whom did he give her? Love 
“ (or free consent) gave Aer. To love he gave her, Love was 
“the giver. Love was the taker. Love! may this be thine! 
“With love may I enjoy her!” The close of the text is 
thus varied in the Sémaveda: “* Love has pervaded the ovean. 
“With love I accept Aer. Love! may this be thine.” In 
the common rituals another prayer is directed to be likewise 
recited immediately after thus formally accepting the bride: 
“ May the ethereal element give thee. May earth accept thee.” 

Being thus affianced, the bride and bridegroom then walk 
forth, while he thus addresses her: ‘‘ May the regents of space, 
“may air, the sun, and fire, dispel that anxiety which thon 
“feelest in thy mind, and turn thy heart to me.” He proceeds 
thua, while they look at each other: “ Be gentle in thy aspect 
“and loyal to thy husband ; be fortunate in cattle, amiable in 
“thy mind, and beautiful in thy person ; be mother of valiant 
“sons; be fond of delights ; be cheerful, and bring prosperity 
“to our bipeds and quadrupeds. First {in a former birth] 
“Soma received thee; the sun next obtained thee; [in succea- 
“sive transmigration] the regent of fire was thy third 
“husband; thy fourth is a human being. Soma [211] gavo 
“her to the sun ; the sun gave her to the regent of fire; fire 
“ gave her to me; with her he has given me wealth and male 
“offspring. May sho, a most auspicious cause of prosperity, 
“never desert me,” etc? 

It should seem that, according to these rituals, the bride- 
groom gives a waistcloth aud mantle to the bride before he is 
affianced to her; and the ceremony of tying the skirts of their 
mantles precedes that of her father's solemnly bestowing her 
on the bridegroom. But the ritual of the Sdmaredi priesta 


makea the gift of the damsel precede the tying of the knot ; 
1 [Vs 8. vii. 48.3 
2 } omit the remainder of the text, which it would be indeoorous to translate 
into » modern Janguage. The literal aeuse of it is here subjoined in a Latin 
‘varsion: “Illa redemans accipito fascinum meum, quod ego peramans intromittam 
in cam. multe qui illecebre sistant.” [Rig V. x. 85. 44, 40,41. For the last 
‘verwe of. id. 37.) 5. 
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and, inconsistently enough, directs the mantles to be tied 
before the bridegroom has clothed the bride. After the dona- 
tion has been accepted as above mentioned, the bride's father 
should tie a knot in the bridegroom’s mantle over the presents 
given with the bride, while the affianced pair aro looking at 
each other. The cow is then released in the manner before 
described ; a libation of water is made; and the bride's father 
meditates the Gayatri, and ties a knot with the skirts of the 
bride's and bridegroom’s mantles, after saying, “Ye must be 
“inseparably united in matters of duty, wealth, and love.” 
The bridegroom afterwards clothes the bride with the follow- 
ing ceremonies. 

He goes to the principal apartment of the house, prepares a 
sacrificial fire in the usual mode, and hallows the implements 
of sacrifice. A friend of the bridegroom walks round the 
fire, bearing a jar of water, and stops on the south side of it; 
another does the same, and places himself on the right hand of 
the first. The bridegroom then casts [212] four double hand- 
fuls of rice, mixed with leaves of fami,! into a flat basket: 
near it he places a stone and mullar, after formally touching 
them, and then entering the house, he causes the bride to be 
clothed with a new waisteloth and scarf, while he recites the 
eubjoined prayers: “May those generous women who spun 
“and wound the thread, and who wove the warp and weft of 
“this cloth, generously clothe thee to old age: long-lived 
“woman! put on this raiment.” ‘Clothe her: invest her 
“with apparel: prolong her life to great age, Mayest thou 
“live a bundred years. As long as thou livest, amiable 
“woman! revere [that is, carefully preserve] beauty and 
“wealth.” The first of these prayers is nearly the same 
with that which is used by the followers of the Yajuse, when 
the scarf is put on the bride’s shoulder. It is preceded by a 
different one, which is recited while the waistcloth is wrapped 
round her: “Mayest thou reach old age. Put on this raiment. 

1} Adenanthera sculeate, 
‘Vol. 1. [zssats 1] 16 
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* Be lovely: be chaste. Live a hundred years. Invite [that 
“is, preserve and obtain] beauty, wealth, and male offspring. 
“Dameel! put on this apparel.” Afterwards the following 
prayer is recited: ‘‘ May the assembled gods unite our hearts. 
‘May the waters unite them. May air unite us. May the 
“creator unite us, May the god of love unite us.” 

But, according to the followers of the Sdmaveda, the bride- 
groom, immediately after the scarf has been placed on the 
bride's shoulder, conducts her towards the sacrificial fire, 
saying, ‘‘Soma [the regent of the moon] gave her to the 
“gun:! the sun gave her to the regent of fire: fire has given 
“ther to me, and with her, wealth and male offspring.” The 
bride then goes to the western side of the fire and [213] 
recites the following prayer, while she steps on a mat made of 
Virana grass* and covered with silk: ‘‘ May our lord assign 
“me the path by which I may reach the abode of my lord.” 
Bhe sits down on tho edge of the mat; and the bridegroom 
offers six oblations of clarified butter, reciting the following 
prayers, white the bride touches his shoulder with her right 
hand. 1, “May fire come, first among the gods; may it 
“rescue her offspring from the fetters of death; may Varuna, 
“king [of waters], grant that this woman should never be- 
“moan o calamity befalling her children.” 2, “May the 
“domestic perpetual fire guard her; may it render her pro- 
“gony long-lived; may she never be widowed; may she be 
“mother of surviving children; may she experience the joy 
“of having male offspring.” 3. “May heaven protect thy 
“back; may air, and the two sons of Aswini, protect thy 
“thighs; may the sun protect thy children while sucking 
“thy breast; and Vrihaspati protect them until they wear 
“clothes; and afterwards may the assembled gods protect 
“them.” 4. “ May no lamentation arise at night in thy abode; 

1 Guyavishpa here exphins Gandharbe by the word ditys, which may signify 
the un, or a deity in general. 

3 Andropogon aromaticum ot muricatum. 
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“may erying women enter other houses than thine; mayest 
“thon never admit sorrow to thy breast; mayest thon prosper 
“in thy husband’s house, blest with his survival, and viewing 
“cheerfal children.” 5. ‘I lift barrennesz, the death of 
“children, sin, and every other evil, as I would lift a chaplet 
“off thy head; and I consign the fetters [of premature death] 
“to thy foes.” 6, ‘‘May death depart from me, and im- 
© mortality come; may [Yamal], the child of the sun, render 
“ma fearless, Death! follow a different path from that by 
“which we proceed, and from that which the gods travel. To 
“thee who seest and who hearest, I call, saying, hurt not 
“our offspring, nor our progenitors, [214] And may this 
“oblation be efficacious.” The bridegroom then presents ob- 
lations, naming the three worlds, separately and conjointly, 
and offers either four or five oblations to fire and to the moon, 
The bride and bridegroom then rise up, and he passes from 
her left side to her right, and makes her join her hands in a 
hollow form. 

The rice,' which had been put into a basket, is thon taken 
up, and the stone is placed before the bride, who treads upon 
it with the point of her right foot, while the bridegroom re- 
cites this prayer: ‘* Ascend this stone ; be firm like this stone; 
“distress my foe, and be not subservient to my enemies,” 
The bridegroom then pours a ladleful of clarified butter on 
her hands; another person gives her the rice, and two other 
Jadlefuls of butter are poured over it. Sic then separates her 
hands, and lets fall the rice on the fire, while the following 
text is recited: ‘This woman, casting the rice into the fire, 
“says, May my lord be long lived, may we live a hundred 
“years, and may all my kinsmen prosper: be this oblation 
“ efficacious,” Afterwards the bridegroom walks round the 
fire, preceded by the bride, and reciting this text: “The girl 


1 From this use of raw rice st the nuptial ceremony, arises the custom of pre 
seating rice, tinged with turmeric, by way of invitation to guests whooe company 
ia requested at a wedding. 
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“ goes from her parents to her husbands abode, having strietly 
“observed abstinence [for three days from factitions salt, ete.]. 
“Dameel! by means of thee we repress foes, like a stream of 
“water.” The bride again treads on the stone, and makes 
another oblation of rice, while the subjoined prayer is recited ; 
“ The damsel has worshipped the generous sun and the regent 
“of fire; may he and the generous sun liberate her and me 
“from this [family]; be this oblation efficacious.” They 
afterwards walk round the fire as before. Four or five 
other oblations are made with the same [215] ceremonies 
and prayers, varying only the title of the sun, who iv here 
called Pushan, but was entitled Aryaman in the preceding 
prayer. Tho bridegroom then pours rice out of tho basket 
into the fire, after pouring one or two ladlefuls of butter on 
the edge of the basket; with this offering he simply says, 
“ May this oblation to fire be efficacious.” 

The oblations and prayers directed by the Yajurveda, pre- 
vious to this period of the solemnity, are very different from 
those which have been here inserted from the Sdmareda; and 
some of the coremonies, which will be subsequently noticed, 
are anticipated by the priests, who follow the Fajus. 

‘Twelve oblations aro made with as many prayers. 1.“ May 
“this oblation be efficacious, aud happily conveyed to that 
“being who is fire in the form of a celestial quirister, who is 
“accompanied by truth, aud whose abode is truth; may he 
“cherish our holy knowledge and our valour.” 2. ‘‘Efficacious 
“be this oblution to those delightful plants, which are the 
“nymphs of that being who is fire in the form of a celestial 
“ quiristcr, who is accompanied by truth, and whose abode is 
“truth.” 3 and 4. The foregoing prayers are thus varied: 
“To that being who is the sun, in the form of a celestial 
“ quirister, and who consists wholly of the Sdmareda,” “Those 
“enlivening rays, which are the nymphs of that sun.” 5 and 
0. “That being who is the moon in the form of a celestial 
“quirister, and who is a ray of the sun, and named Sush- 
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“mana.” “Those ssterisms which ate the nymphs of the 
“moon, and are called Bhekuri.”! 7 and 8. “That being who 
“ig air, constantly [216] moving and travelling every where.” 
“Those waters which are the nymphs of air, and are termed 
“invigorating.” 9 and 10, “That being who is the solemn 
“sacrifice in the form of a cclestial quirister ; who cherishes all 
“beings, and whose pace is elegant.” ‘Those sacrificial 
“‘fees, which are the nymphs of the solemn sacrifice, and 
“are named thanksgivings.” 11 and 12, “That being who 
“is mind in the form of a celestial quirieter, who is the 
“gupreme ruler of creatures, and who is the fabricator of 
“the universe.” ‘Those holy strains (Rich and Sdman) who 
“are the nymphs of mind, and are named the means of attain- 
“ing wishes.” 

Thirteen oblations are next presented, during the recital of 
as many portions of a single text. ‘*May the supreme ruler 
“of creatures, who is glorious in his victories over [hostile] 
“armies, grant victory to Indra, the regent of rain. All 
“creatures humbly bow to him; for he is terrible; to him are 
“‘oblations due. May he grant mo victory, knowledge, reflec- 
“tion, regard, self-rule, skill, understanding, power, [returns 
“ of] the conjunction and opposition of the sun and moon, 
“and holy texts (Vrihat and Rathantara).”* 

Eighteen oblations are then offered, while as many texts 
are meditated ; they differ only in the name of the deity that 
ia invoked. 1, “ May fire, lord of [living] beings, protect 
‘me in respect of holiness, valour, and prayer, and in regard 
“to ancient privileges, to this solemn rite, and to this invoca- 
“tion of deities.” 2. “May Indra, lord or regent of the 
“eldest (that is, of the best of beings) protect me,” ete. 3. 

2 "This term ia not expounded by the commentator. Bhs signifies an asterism : 
but the meaning of the compound term is not obvious. Sushmans bears some 
affinity to Suehumge, mentioned in a former essay; but neither of these names in 
explained in the commentaries which I have consulted. [The V4j. 8. xvili. 40 
reads Sushunmsh ; Bhchurayah is explained by the Comm. as ‘the culighteners,’ 


ile. the moon-bearas.} 
3 Texts of the Sémevede to named. 
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“ Yama, lord of the earth.” 4. “ Air, lord of the sky.” 5. 
“The sun, lord of heaven.” 6. “The moon, lord of stars.” 
7. “Vrihaspati, Jord [that is, preceptor] of Brahmé [and 
“other deitios].” 8. “Mi[217]tra (the sun), lord of true 
“beings.” 9. “Varuna, lord of waters.” 10. ‘The ocean, 
“Jord of rivers.” 11. “Food, lord of tributary powers.” 
12, “Soma (the moon), lord of plants.” 13. “ Savitri (the 
“generative sun), lord of pregnant females.” 14, Rudra 
“+(Biva), lord of [deities, that bear the shape of] cattle.” 15. 
“ The fabricator of the universe, lord of forms.” 16. “ Vishnu, 
“lord of mountains.” 17, “ Winds (Maruts), lords of (ganas) 
“gets of divinities.” 18. “Fathers, grandfathers, remoter 
“ ancestors, moro distant progenitors, their parents, and grand- 
“ sires.” 

Oblations are afterwards made, with prayers corresponding 
to those which have been already cited from the Sdmaveda. 
1, * May firo come, first among the gods,” ete. 2. ‘‘ May the 
“domestic perpetual fire guard her,” ete. 3, “ Fire, who dost 
“protect such as perform sacrifices! grant us all blessings in 
“heaven and on earth: grant unto us that various and ox- 
“cellent wealth, which is produced on this earth and in 
“heaven.” 4. ‘+O best of luminaries! Come, show us an easy 
* path, that our lives may be uninjured. May death depart from 
“mo, and immortality come. May the child of the sun render 
“me fearless.” 5. “ Death ! follow a different path,” etc. 

The bride offers the oblations of rice mixed with leaves of 
fami,’ lotting fall the offerings on the fire in the manner 
before mentioned, and with the same prayers, but recited in 
® reversed order and a little varied. 1. “The damsel has 
“worshipped the generous sun in the form of fire; may that 
“‘generous sun never separate her from this husband.” 2. 
“This woman, casting the rice into the fire, says, May my 
“lord be long-lived; may my kinsmen reach old age.” 3. 
“T cast this rice into the fire, that it may become a [213] 

2 Adenanthers senlests. 
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“cause of thy prosperity: may fire assent to my.union with 
“thee”! 

According to the followers of the Yajurveda, the bride- 
groom now takes the bride’s right hand, reciting a text which 
will be subsequently quoted. The bride then steps on a stoue 
while this text is recited: “Ascend this stone: be firm like 
“this stone. Subdue such as entertain hostile designs against 
“me, and repel them.” ‘The following hymn is then chanted. 
“Charming Saraswati, swift as a mare! whom I celebrate in 
“face of this universe, protect this [solemn rite]. O thou! 
“in whom the elements were produced, in whom this universe 
‘was framed, I now will sing that hymn [the nuptial text] 
“which conatitutes the highest glory of women.” The bride 
and bridegroom afterwards walk round the fire, while the 
following text is recited: «Fire! thou didst first eapouse this 
“female sun (this woman, beautiful like the sun); now let 
“a human being again espouse her by thy means. Give 
“her, O fire! with offspring, toa [human] husband.” The 
remainder of the rice is then dropped into tho fire as an obla- 
tion to the god of love. 

The next ceremony is the bride’s stepping seven steps. It 
is the most material of all the nuptial rites ; for the marriage is 
complete and irrevocable, so soon as she has taken the seventh 
etep, and not sooner. She is conducted by the bridegroom, 
and directed by him to step successively into seven circles 
while the following texts are uttered: 1. “ May Vishnu cause 
“thee to take one step for the sake of obtaining food.” 2. 
“May Vishnu cause thee to take one step for tho sake of 
“ obtaining strength.” 3. “Three steps for the sake of solemn 
“acta of religion.” 4, “Four steps for the sake of obtaining 
“happiness,” 5. “Five [219] steps for the sake of cattle.” 
6, “ Six steps for the sake of increase of wealth.” 7. ‘Seven 
“steps for the sake of obtaining priests to perform saeri- 


2 ‘This version is conformable to s different commentary from that which was 
followed in the former translation, 
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“‘fices.”! The bridegroom then addresses the bride, “ Having 
bi completed seven steps, be my companion. May I become 
“*thy associate. May none interrupt thy association with me. 
“ May such as are disposed to ptomote our happiness, confirm 
“thy association with me.” The bridegroom then addresses 
the spectators: “This woman is auspicious: approach and 
“view her; and having conferred [by your good wishes] 
“auspicious fortune on her, depart to your respective abodes.” 

Thon the bridegroom’s friend, who stood near the fire bear- 
ing o jar of water, advances to the spot where the seventh 
step was completed, and pours water on the bridegroom's 
head, and afterwards on the bride’s, while a prayer above 
wentioned is recited: ‘May waters and all the Gods cleanso 
‘our hearts; may air do so; may the creator do so; may the 
“divine instruetress unite our hearts,”* 

The bridegroom then puts his left hand under the bride's 
hands, which aro joined together in a hollow form, and taking 
her right hand in his, recites the six following texts: 1, “I 
“take thy hand for the sake of good fortune, that thou 
“mayest become old with me, thy husband: may the gene- 
“‘rous, mighty, and prolific sun render thee a matron, that I 
“may be s householder.” 2. “Be gentle in thy aspect and 
“Joyal to thy husband; be fortunate in cattle, amiable in thy 
“mind, and beautiful in thy person; be mother of surviving 
‘sons; be assiduous at the [five] sacraments; be cheerful; and 
“bring prosperity to our [220] bipeds and quadrupeds.” 3. 
“May the lord of creatures grant us progeny, even unto old 
“‘age; may the sun render that progeny conspicuous, Aus- 
**picious deitics have given thee to me: enter thy husband’s 
‘abode, and bring health to our bipeds and quadrupeds.” 
4, “QO Indra, who pourest forth rain! render this woman 
“fortunate and the mother of children; grant her ten sone; 


‘In the Fejurede th wets are vse wo that the third step in for incre of 
wealth, and the sizth for ol 

1 Tt i here taalated ascording to the gloat of Gugavishyu; in the former 
versica I followed the commentary of Halayudha. 
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“give her eleven protectors.” 5. “Be submissive to thy 
‘*husband’s father, to his mother, to his sister, and to his 
“brothers.” 6. “Give thy heart to my religious duties: 
“may thy mind follow mine; be thou consentient to my 
“speech, May Vrihaspati unite thee unto me.” 

The followers of the Yqjurceda enlarge the first prayer and 
omit the rest, some of which, however, they employ at other 
periods of the solemnity. ‘I take thy hand for the sake of 
“good fortune, that thou mayest become old with me, thy 
“husband; may the deities, namely, the divine sun (Arya- 
man), and the prolific being (Savitri), and the god of love, 
“ give thee as a matron unto me, that I may be a householder, 
‘*T need the goddess of prosperity. Thou art she, Thou art 
“the goddess of prosperity. I need her. I am the Sdéman 
“*(veda]: thou art the Rich [reda]. Iam the sky: thou art 
“the earth. Come; let us marry: let us hold conjugal inter- 
“course: let us procreate offspring: let us obtain sons. May 
“they reach old age. May we, being affectionate, glorious, 
“and well disposed, see during a hundred years, live a 
“hundred years, and hear a hundred years.” 

According to the ritual, which conforms to the Sdmaveda, 
the bridegroom sits down near the fire with the bride, and 
finishes this part of the ceremony by making oblations, while 
he names the three worlds severally and conjointly. The 
taking of the bride's hand in marriage is thus completed. In 
the evening of the same day, so soon as the stars appear, 
[221] the bride sits down on a bull's hide, which must be of 
a red colour, and must be placed with the neck towards tho 
east and the hair upwards. The bridegroom sits down near 
her, makes oblations while he names the three worlds as usual, 
and then makes six oblations with the following prayers, and 
each time pours the remainder of the clarified butter on the 
bride’s head. 1. “1 obviate by this full oblation all ill marks 
“in the lines [of thy hands], in thy eyelashes, and in the 
“spots [on thy body].” 2. “I obviate by this full oblation 
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“all the ill marks in thy hair; and whatever is sinful in thy 
“looking, or in thy crying.” 3, “I obviate by this fall ob- 
“lation all that may be sinful in thy temper, in thy speaking, 
‘and in thy laughing.” 4. “I obviate by this full oblation 
“all the ill marks in thy teeth, and in the dark intervals 
“between them; in thy hands, and in thy feet.” 5. “I 
“ obviate by this full oblation all the ill marks on thy thighs, 
“on thy privy part, on thy haunches, and on the lineaments 
“of thy figure.” 6. “ Whatever natural or accidental evil 
‘marks were on all thy limbs, I have obviated all such marks 
“by those full oblations of clarified butter, May this oblation 
“be efficacious.” 

The bride and bridegroom rise up; and he shows her the 
polar star, reciting the following text : “ Heaven is stable; the 
“earth is stable; this universe is stable; these mountains are 
“stable ; may this woman be stable in her husband’s family,” 
The bride salutes the bridegroom, naming herself and family, 
and adding a respectful interjection. The bridegroom re- 
plies, * Be long-lived and happy.” Matrons then pour water, 
mixed with leaves, upon the bride and bridegroom, out of jars 
which had been previously placed on an altar prepared for the 
purpose ; and the bridegroom again makes oblations with the 
names of the worlds, by way of closing this part of the cero- 
mony. 

[222] The bridegroom afterwards eats food prepared with- 
out factitious salt, During this meat he recites the following 
prayers: 1. “I bind with the fetters of food thy heart and 
“mind to the gem [of my soul]; I bind them with nourish- 
“ment, which is the thread of life; I bind them with the knot 
“of truth.” 2. “May that heart, which is yours, become 
“my heart ; and this heart, which is mine, become thy heart.” 
3. “Since food is the bond of life, I bind thee therewith.” 
‘The remainder of the food must be then given to the bride. 

During the three subsequent days the married couple mast 

\ Diewes, the pole, also signifies stable fixed steady, Gr, 
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abstain from factitious salt, live chastely and susterely, and 
aleep on the ground. On the following day, that is, on the 
fourth exelusively,! the bridegroom conducts the bride to his 
own house on a carriage or other suitable conveyance. He 
recites the following text when she ascends the carriage: “O 
“‘ wife of the sun! ascend this vehicle resembling the beautiful 
blossoms of the cotton-tree? and butea,? tinged with various 
“tints and coloured like gold, well constructed, furnished 
“with good wheels, and the source of ambrosia [that is, of 
“‘blessings]: bring happiness to thy husband.” Proceeding 
with his bride, he, or some other person for him, recites the 
following text on their coming to a cross road : “‘ May robbers, 
“ who infest the road, remain ignorant [of this journey]; may 
‘the married [223] couple reach a place of security and diffi- 
“cult accesa, by easy roads; and may foes keep aloof.” 

Alighting from the carriage, the bridegroom leads the 
bride into the house, chanting the hymn called Vamaderya. 
Matrons welcome the bride, and make her sit down on a 
bull’s hide of the same colour, and placed in the samo manner 
as before. The bridegroom then recites the following prayer: 
““May kine here produce numerous young; may horses and 
‘human beings do so; and may the deity sit here, by whose 
“ favour sacrifices are accomplished with gifts a thousand fold.” 

The women then place a young child in the bride's lap; 
they put roots of lots, or else fruit of different kinds, in his 
hand, The bridegroom takes up the child, and then prepares 
a sacrificial fire in the usual manner, and makes eight obla- 
tions with the following prayers, preceded and followed by 

1 ‘The Murulmans of India do not scruple to borrow from the Hindus super- 
stitious ceremonies that are celebrated with festivity. They take mn active part 
ia the gambols of the Holi, and even solicit the favours of the Indian Plutus, 
at the Disali The bridal procession, on the fourth day, with all tho sports and 
gambols of the Chauth (Chatwrth0), is evidently copied from the similar customs 
of the Hindus, In Bengsl the Masulmans hare even adopted the premature 
merriage of infant brides and bridegrooms, 

> Bombaz heptaphytinm, 

2 Buted frondoss, 
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the usual oblations to the three worlds. 1, “May there be 
“cheerfulness here.” 2. “May thine own [kindred] be kind 
“here,” 3, “ May there be pleasure here.” 4. “Sport thou 
“here.” 5, “May there be kindness here with me.” 6, 
“May thine own (kindred] be here, benevolent towards mo.” 
7. “May there be here delight towards me.” 8. ‘ Be thou 
“hore joyous towards me.” The bride then salutes her father- 
in-law and the other relatives of her husband, 

Afterwards the bridegroom prepares another sacrificial fire, 
and sits down with the bride on his right hand. He makes 
twenty oblations with the following prayers, preceded and 
followed as usual by oblations to the three worlds. The re- 
mainder of cach ladleful is thrown into a jar of water, which 
is afterwards poured on the bride’s head, 1, “ Fire, expiator 
“of evil! thou dost atone evils for the gods themselves. I, a 
“priest, approach thee, desirous of soliciting thee to remove 
“any sinful taint in the beauty of this woman.” 2. “ Air, 
“ oxpiator of evil!” ete. 3. “ Moon, [224] expiator of evil!” 
etc. 4. “Sun, expiator of evil!” etc. 5. “ Fire, air, moon, 
“and sun, expiators of evil! ye do atone evils for the gods. I, 
“a priest, approach thee, desirous of soliciting thee to remove 
“any sinful taint in the beauty of this woman.” 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10. “soliciting thee to remove any thing in her person which 
‘emight destroy her husband.” 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, “any 
“thing in her person which might make her negligent of 
“cattle.” 

The priests who use the Yajurreda make only five obla- 
tions with as many prayers addressed to fire, air, the sun, the 
moon, and the Gandharba or celestial quirister ; praying them 
to removo any thing in the person of the bride which might be 
injurious to her husband, to her offspring, to cattle, to the 
household, and to honour and glory. The following text is 
recited while the water is poured on the bride's head: “That 
“blameable portion of thy person which would have been 
“jinjariows to thy husband, thy offspring, thy cattle, thy 
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“household, and thy honour, I render destructive of para- 
“mours: may thy body [thus cleared from evil] reach old 
“age with mo.” The bride is then fed with food prepared in 
& cauldron, and the following text is recited: “I unite thy 
“breath with my breath; thy bones with my bones; thy flesh 
“with my flesh ; and thy skin with my skin.” 

The ceremonies of which the nuptial solemnity consista 
may be here recapitulated. The bridegroom goes in proces- 
sion to the house where the bride’s father resides, and is there 
welcomed as a guest. The bride is given to him by her father 
in the form usual at every solemn donation, and their hands 
are bound together with grass. He clothes the bride with an 
upper and lower garment, and the skirts of her mantle and 
his are tied together. The bridegroom makes oblations to 
fire, and the bride drops rico on it as an oblation. Tho bride- 
groom solemuly takes her hand in [225] marriage. She 
treads on a stone and mullar. They walk round the fire. 
The bride stepa seven times, conducted by the bridegroom, 
and he then dismisses the spectators, the marriage being now 
complete and irrevocable. In the evening of the same day 
the bride sits down on a bull's hide, and the bridegroom pointa 
out to her the polar star as an emblem of stability. They 
then partake of a meal. The bridegroom remains three days 
at the house of the bride's father: on the fourth day he con. 
duets her to his own house in solemn proceasion. She is there 
welcomed by his kindred; and the solemnity ends with obla- 
tions to fire. 

Among Hindus, a girl is married before the age of puberty, 
‘The law even censures the delay of her marriage beyond the 
tenth year. For this reason, and because the bridegroom too 
may be an infant, it is rare that a marriage should be con- 
summated until long after its solemnization. The recital of 
prayers on this occasion constitutes it a religious ceremony; 
and it is the first of those that are performed for the purpose 
of expiating the sinful taint which a child is supposed to con- 
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tract in the womb of his mother. They shall be described in 
8 fature essay. 

On the practice of immature nuptials, a subject suggested in 
the preceding paragraph, it may be remarked, that it arises 
from  Iaudable motive ; from a sense of duty incumbent on a 
father, who considers as a debt the obligation of providing 
a suitable match for hie daughter. This notion, which is 
strongly inculcated by Hindu legislators, is forcibly impressed 
on the minds of parents. But in their zeal to dispose of a 
daughter in marriage, they do not perhaps sufficiently con- 
sult her domestic felicity. By the death of an¢infant husband, 
ashe is condemned to virgin widowhood for the period of her 
life. If both survive, the habitual bickerings of their infancy 
aro prolonged in perpetual discord. 

[226] Numerous restrictions in the assortment of matches 
impose on parents this necessity of embracing the earliest 
opportunity of affisncing their children to fit companions. 
The intermarriages of different classes, formerly permitted 
with certain limitations, are now wholly forbidden. The 
Prohibited degrees extend to the sixth of affinity; and oven 
the bearing of the same family name is a sufficient cause of 
impediment. 

To conclude tho subject of nuptials, I shall only add, that 
eight forms are noticed by Hindu legislators. (Manu, c. iii.) 
But one only, which has been here described from the Indian 
rituals, is now used.! 

1 [Somme additional information regarding the modern religious ceremonies and 


social] customs of the Tindus, especially in Bengal, may bo found in Ward's well- 
Known work, vols. i. iii.) 





Vil. 
ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 


PART 11 


[From the Zransactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i, pp. 19-43,] 


INTRODUCTION. 


[227] Tue Hindus, as is well known, possess various 
ancient systems of philosophy, which they consider to be 
orthodox, as consistent with the theology and metaphysics of 
the Vedas; and have likewise preserved divers systems deemed. 
heretical, as incompatible with the doctrines of their holy 
books. 

The two Mimdnsds (for there are two schools of metaphysics 
under this title) are emphatically orthodox. Tho prior one 
(pirea), which has Jaimini for its founder, teaches the art of 
reasoning, with the express view of aiding tle interpretation 
of the Vedas, The latter (utara), commonly called Veddnta, 
and attributed to Vyésa, deduces from the text of the Indian 
scriptures a refined psychology, which goca to a denial of a 
material world, 

The Nydya, of which Gotama is the acknowledged author, 
farnishes a philosophical arrangement, with strict rulos ot 
reasoning, not unaptly compared to the dialectics of the 
Aristotelian school. Another course of philosophy connected 
with it bears the denomination of Vaiéeshika. Its reputed 

1 Read at public meeting of the Royal Asiatio Society, June 21, 1825, 
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author is Kanéda; who, like Democritus, maintained the 
doctrine of atoms, 

[228] A different philosophical system, partly heterodox, 
and partly conformable to the established Hindu creed, is the 
Sénkhya: of which also, as of the preceding, there are two 
echools ; one usually known by that name; the other com- 
monly termed Yoga. A suceinct exposition of the Sdnkhya 
doctrines is the design of the present essay: they are selected 
for that purpose, on account of the strong affinity which they 
manifestly bear to the metaphysical opinions of the sects of 
Jina and Buddha. 

Though not strictly orthodox, both Sdnkkyas and the 
Vaiéeshika, as weil as the Nydya, are respected and studied 
by very rigid adherents of the Vedas, who are taught, how- 
ever, to reject so much as disagreca, and treasure up what is 
consonant to their scriptures. ‘In Kan4da’s doctrine, in the 
“ Sdnkhya, and in the Yoga, that part which is inconsistent with 
“the Vedas, ia to be rejected by those who strictly adhere to 
“revelation. In Jaimini’s doctrine, and in Vydsa’s, there is 
‘nothing whatsoever at variance with scripture.”! 

Heretical treatises of philosophy are very numerous: among 
which that of Charvaka, which exhibits the doctrine of the 
Jaina sect, is most conspicuous ; and next to it, the Pdsupata, 

To them, aud to the orthodox systems before mentioned, it 
is not intended here to advert, further than as they are noticed 
by writers on the Sdnkhya, citing opinions of other schools of 
philosophy, in course of commenting on the text which they 
are engaged in expounding. It is not my present purpose to 
exhibit a contrasted view of the tenets of different philo- 
sophical schools, but to present to this Society a summary of 
the doctrine of a single sect ; which will serve, however, to 
elucidate that of several more. 

¥ Quotation in Vijuins-Bhikshn's Xopile-badshya. (Hall's ed. p. 4.} 

4 (The Chirvakas are rather materialists, see Serva-darians-songrehs, § 1. 
OL, p. [402] infra] 
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[229] Of other philosophical sects, the received doctrines in 
detail may be best reserved for separate notice, in distinct 
essays to be hereafter submitted to the Society. I must be 
clearly understood, however, not to pledge myself definitively 
for that, task, 

I proceed without further preface to the immediate subject 
of the present essay. 

A system of philosophy, in which precision of reckoning 
ia observed in tho enumeration of its principles, is denomi- 
nated Sdnkhya; a term which has been understood to 
signify numeral, agreeably to the usual acceptation of sankiyd, 
number: and heuce its analogy to the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy has been presumed! But the name may be taken to 
imply, that its doctrine is founded in the exercise of judgment: 
for the word from which it is derived signifies reasoning or 
deliberation ;* and that interpretation of its import ia coun- 
tenanced by a passage of the Bhdrala,> where it is said of this 
sect of philosophers: ‘‘ They exercise judgment (sankhyd), aud 
“discuss nature and [other] twenty-four principles, and there- 
“fore are called Saukhya.” 

The commentator who has furnished this quotation, ex- 
pounds sankhyd, as here importing ‘the discovery of soul by 
‘means of right discrimination,’ * 

The reputed founder of this sect of metaphysical philosophy 
was Kapila; an ancient sage, concerning whose origin and 
adventures the mythological fables, which occupy the place of 
history with the Hindus, are recounted variously. In Gauda- 
pada’s commentary® on the Sdnkhya-kdrikd, he is asserted to 
have been a son of Brahm&; being one of the seven great 
Rishis, or saints, named in Purdnas or theogonies ay the 

2 [Sie W. Jones's ‘Disc. on the Philosophy of the Asiaticks,’ Works, iii, 238 
{Gv0. ed.).) t 

3 dou. Kosh. 1, 1, 4, U1. # [Mahabb. xii. 11409-10.} 

* Kepile-bhdehye [pe. ed. p. 8. For other explanations of the term sco Hell's 


Preface to the Sénkhya-sdre, p. 3.) 
© [Wilson's ed, p. 1.) 


You m [assaxe 1} 16 
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offspring of that deity.| His two most [230] distinguished 
disciples, Asuri® and Panchagikha,? are there exalted to the 
same rank and divine origin with himeelf, Another commen- 
tator maintains that Kapila was an incarnation of Vishnu. 
It had been affirmed by s writer on the Veddnta, upon the 
authority of a passage quoted by him, wherein Kapila, the 
foundor of the Sdnkhya sect, is identified with “Agni (fire), 
that he was an incarnation, not of Vishnu, but of Agni. The 
commentator is not content with the fiery origin conceded to 
the author. He denies the existence of more than one Kapila; 
and insists, that tho founder of this sect was an incarnation of 
Vishnu, born as the son of Devahiti.t 

Tn fact, tho word Aapila, besides its ordinary signification 
of tawny colour, bears likewise that of fire: and upon this 
ambiguity of sense many legends in the Indian theogonies, 
concerning the saint of the name, have been grounded ; a 
aamplo of which will be found quoted by Col. Wilford, in the 
Asiatic Researches.> 

A passage which is cited in the commentaries of Gaudapéda 
and V&chaspati on the Kdrikd, assigns to Kapila intuitive 
knowledge and innate virtue, with transeendent power and 
other perfections born with him at the earliest creation :* and 
this is taken by thoso scholiasts as relating to the founder of 
the Sankhya sect. But another commentator of the Karikd, 
Rémakrishna, who belongs to the theistical branch of this 
sect, affirms that the passage in question concerns J' fara, or 
Gon, acknowledged by that school. 

1 [Not the ordinary sesen ‘mind-born Risbis,” but another group composed of 
Banake, Sauinda (or Sanandane), Sandtana, Asari, Kapila, Vogbo, and Pancha- 
dikba. Cf. supra, p, 162. Sanandana is quoted Sii J 

*4 [hare here and elsewhere corrected! Asuri to A’ 

5 [Panchasikha is called the disciple of A’suri, Mahdbh, xii. 7890, Sdnklye 

70. Bot cf. Hall, SinkAys-scra, pref. p. 22.] 
‘Vijnina in Kapdhdsd. (p. 232-3. The quotation comes from Bhdg. Pardee, 
ili, 24,36.) * © Yok. Bi. p. 355. 
* [Hho ie ssid to have been born “ dhermenjndne-rcinigysiiwarya-sampannah,” 
ef Gaudaptda and Vachespsti (Har. 43); both probably refer to the mention of 
‘the rishi Kapila in the S wethdwatera Upanishad, +. 2.] 
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A text quoted in Vyésa’s commentary on Patanjali’s Yoga- 
4dstra, and referred by the annotator Véchaspati, as well a3 a 
modern scholiast of the Yoga-édstra, N&goji, to Pancha-[231} 
Sikhs the disciple of Asuri, describes Kapila as an incarnation 
of the Deity: “The holy and first wise one, entering a mind 
“by bimeelf framed, and becoming the mighty sago (Kapila), 
“compassionately revealed this science to Asuri.”* 

It may be questioned whether Kapila be not altogether a 
mythological personage, to whom the true author of the doc- 
trine, whoever he was, thought fit to ascribe it. 

A collection of sétras, or succinct aphorisms, in six lec- 
tures, attributed to Kapila himself, is extant under the title 
of Stinkhya-pravachana? As an ancient work (whoever may 
have been really its author), it must doubtless have been 
expounded by early scholiasts. But the only commentary,* 
which can at present be referred to by namo is the Hapita~ 
bhdshya ; or, ag the author himself cites it in his other works, 
Sénkhya-bhashya. The title at full length, in tho epigraph of 
the book, is Kapila-sinkhya-pravachana-sistra-bhashya® It 
is by Vijnéna-bhikshu, a mendicant ascetic (as his designation 
imports), who composed a separato treatise on the attainment 
of beatitude in this life, entitled Sdnkhya-sdra$ and wrote 
many other works; particularly the Poya-rdrttika, cousist- 
ing of scholia on Patanjali’s Yoga-Sdstra, and the Brahkma- 
mimdned-Lidshya, which is a commentary on 4 treatise of 
Vedanti philosophy. 

Tt appears from the preface of the Kapila-bhdshya, that 
@ moro compendious tract, in the same form of sutras’ or 

1 Patan}. Sdukh.-prav, 1, 25. 

+ Panch.-sitra, quoted in Vyhsn's bidehya. 

# [Translated by Ballantyne, with extracts from the Commentaries, Bonaros, 
1862-1856, and aguin Calcutta, 1865.) 

« (There is also a commentary by Anirnddha, who probably preceded Vijouna- 
Dhitshn, a5 the latter seems to refer to him.) 

§ [Edited by Dr. Hall, Calcutta, 1856. A previous edition had appesred at 


Berampore in 1821 ; and a new edition has been lately published o Calcutta] 
* [Bdited by Dr. Hall, Calcutts, 1862, It gives 2 sketch of the whole system.) 
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aphorisms, bears the title of Zattwa-samdea, and is aacribed to 
the same author, Kapila. The scholiast intimates that both 
re of equa) authority, and in no respect discordant; one 
being a summary of the greater work, or else this an ampli- 
fication of the conciser one. The latter was probably [232] 
the case; for there is much repetition in the Sdakhya-prava- 
chana, 

+ It is avowedly not the earliest treatise on this branch of 
philosophy: since it contains references to former authorities 
for particulars which are but briefly hinted in the saéras ;1 and 
it quotes some by name, and among them Panchagikha, the 
disciple of the reputed author's pupil: an anachronism which 
appeare decisive, 

The title of Sdnkhye-pravachana seems a borrowed one; at 
least it is common to several compositions. It appertains to 
Patanjali’s Poga-sdstra. 

If the authority of the scholiast of Kapila may be trusted,? 
the Tatiwa-samdsa is the proper text of the Sdukhya; aud its 
doctrine ia moro fully, but separately set forth, by the two 
ampler treatises, entitled Sdukhya-pravachana, which contain a 
fuller exposition of what had been there succinctly delivered ; 
Patanjali'a work supplying the deficiency of Kapila’s, and 
declaring the existence of Gop, which for argument’s sake, 
and not absolutely and unreservedly, he had denied, * 

Of the six lectures or chapters into which the sifraz are 
distributed, the three first comprise an exposition of the whole 
Sénkhya doctrine. Tho fourth contains illustrative compari- 
sons, with reference to fables and tales, The fifth is con- 
troversial, confuting opinions of other sects; which is the case 
also with part of the first, The sixth and last treats of the 
most important parts of the doctrine, enlarging upon topics 
before touched. 


+ Kap. 3, 39 [38, pr. ed}. 
4 Key. 6 [si. 68. There is « scoond reference in ¥, $2}, 
9 [Senkhye Fr. Bhézhys, pp. 7, 110.) 
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The Kérikd, which will be forthwith mentioned as the text 
book or standard authority of the Sdnkhya, has an allusion to 
the contents of the fourth and fifth chapters, professing to be 
& complete treatise of the science, exclusive [233] of illua- 
trative tales and controversial disquisitions.! The author 
must have had before him the same collection of sétras, or one 
similarly arranged. His scholiast* expressly refers to the 
numbers of the chapters. 

Whether the Tattwa-samdsa* of Kapila be extant, or whether 
the sdfras of Panchagikha be so, is not certain. The latter 
are frequently cited, and by modern authors on the Sinkhya: 
whence a presumption, that they may be yet forthcoming.’ 

The best text of the Sdnkhya is a short treatise in verse, 
which is denominated Kérikd,5 as memorial ‘versea of other 
sciences likewise are. The acknowledged author is Iéwara- 
krishna, deseribed in the concluding lines or epigraph ¢f the 
work itself, as having received the doctrine, through & succes- 
sion of intermediate instructors, from Panchasikha, by whom 
it was first promulgated, and who was himself instructed by 
Asuri, the disciple of Kapila.* 

This brief tract, containing seventy-two stanzas in dryd 
metre, has been expounded in numerous commentaries. 

Ono of these is the work of Gaudapdda, the celebrated 
scholiast, of the Upanishads of the Vedas, and preceptor of 
Govinda, who was preceptor of Gankara-Achdrya, author 
likewise of numerous treatises on divers branches of theo- 
logical philosophy. It is entitled Sénkhya-bhdshya.” 

1 Kér. 12. 2 Nurbyapa-tirthe. 

2 [The 22 or 26 articles of the Tattwe-samdss are given in Hall's Pref. to the 


Sdnkhya-sdra, p. 42. The Comm. on them, the Sdnkhya-krama-dipiké, was 
edited and translated by Ballantyne in 1850.] 

4 [Dr, Hall has collected in his preface to the Sdnkhya-edra, pp. 22-26, ail 
‘the pamagea which he could find quoted from Penchay'ikha.} 

© [Edited and translated by Lassen, Bonn, 1832. Mr. Colebrooke’s translation 
ia given at the end of thia Eaeay.] 

¢ Kér. 70 ond 71. 

1 [Bdited and translated by Wileos, 1837.] 
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Another, denominated Sdnkhya-chandrikd, is by Néréyana- 
tirtha, who seems from his designation to have been an 
ascetic. Ho was author likewise of a gloss on the Yoga- 
Sdstra, a8 appears from his own references to it. 

A third commentary, under the title of Sdnkhya-tattwa- 
kaumudt, or more simply Taftica-kaumudi? (for ao it is cited 
by later commentators), is by Vachaspati-migra, a native of 
Tirhit, author of similar works on various other [234] philo- 
sophical systems. It appears from the multiplicity of its 
copies, which aro unusually frequent, to be the most approved 
gloss on the text. 

One more commentary, bearing the analogous but simpler 
title of Sdukhya-kaumudi, is by Réma-krishna-bhattéchérya, 
# learned and not ancient writer of Bengal; who has for the 
most part followed preceding commentators, borrowing fre- 
quently from Nérdyaya-tirtha, though taking the title of his 
commentary from Vachaspati’s. 

The scholiasts of the Aivritdé have, in more than one place, 
noticed the text of the aéfras: thus formally admitting the 
authority of tho aphorisms. The excellence of the memorial 
verses (Karikd), with the gloss of Gaudapada and that of 
Vidchaspati-misra, has been the occasion of both collections of 
aphorisms (Zatfwa-samdsa and Stnkhya-pravachana) falling 
into comparative neglect. They are superseded for’ a text 
book of the sect by F'swara-krishna’s clearer and more com- 
pendious work. Both séfras and Avrikd may be considered to 
be genuine aud guthoritative expositions of the doctrine; and 
the more especially, as they do not, upon any material point, 
appear to disagree. 

‘The several works before mentioned are the principal works 
in which tho Sdnkiya philosophy may be now stadied. 
Others,’ which are cited by scholiasts, may possibly be yet 


4 [Printed at Caleutta, Samvat 1905, and aguin a. 1872 with a gloss by 
‘Téranstha-tarkavicharpati.) 

7 [For a completa list of Sinkbya works see Hall's Preface to the Saukiye- 
sdra, pp. 39-60.) 
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forthcoming. But they are at least scarce, and no sufficient 
account of them can be given upon the strength of a few 
scattered quotations. Among them, however, may be named 
the Rdjavdrttika, to which reference is made, as to a work 
held in much estimation, and which appears to comprise an- 
notations on the sétras; and the Sangraha, which is cited for 
parallel passages explanatory of the text, being an abridged 
exposition of the same doctrines, in the form of a select com- 
pilation. 

[285] Concerning the presumable antiquity of either 
Kapila’s aphorisms or Féwara-krishna’s memorial couplets, I 
shall here only remark, that notices of them, with quotations 
from both, do oceur in philosophical treatises of other schools, 
whereby their authenticity is so far established. 

Besides the Sénkhya of Kapila and his followors, another 
aystem, bearing the same denomination, but moro usually 
termed the Poga-Sdstra or Yoga-sitra, as before remarked, is 
ascribed to a mythological being, Patanjali, the supposod 
author of the great grammatical commentary emphatically 
named the Maidbidshya ; and likewise of a cclebrated 
medical treatise termed Charaka* and other distinguished per- 
formances. 

The collection of Yoga-sitras, bearing the common title of 
Sdukhya-pravachana, is distributed into four chapters or 
quarters (pdda): the first, on contemplation (samddii) ; tho 
second, on the means of its attainment; the third, on the 

1 [Dr. Hall states in his Preface to the Sénkhya-sdra, p. 8, that “the sitras 
are nowhere cited by Sankura-achérys, by Vachaspati-mitra, or by any other 
writer of considerable antiquity, or even in the Sarva-dartana-sangraha, which ix 
dated so low as the fourteenth century,” and he would assign to them a modern 
date. In p. 12 he gives x list of the curious similaritics between the language of 
some of the sutras and that of the Kérikd, I do not know the oldest refurence 
to the sifras; the earliest reference to the Xérikd which I have found is in 
Biankarn's Comm. on the Vedanta &. i. 4, 11.] 

2 [An incarnation of the serpent Stesha is sometimes eaid to bare been the anthor 
of Charaka, but I do not remember to have seen him identified with Patanjali, 
Patanjali, however, is mentioned as » medical writer. Sec Webor, Derlin Cata- 
lagut, No. 974. 
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exercise of transcendent power (vibhuti); the fourth, on ab- 
atraction or spiritual insulation (kaiwalya). 

An ancient commentary on this fanatical work is forth- 
coming, entitled Pdtanjala-bhdshya. It is attributed to Veda- 
vy4sa, the compiler of the Indian scriptures and founder of 
the Vedénti echool of philosophy. Véchaspati-miéra has 
furnished scholia on both text and gloss. This scholiast has 
been already noticed as an eminent interpreter of the Kdrikd : 
and the same remark is here applicable, that the multiplicity 
of copies indicates the estimation in which his gloss is held 
above other scholia. 

Another commentary is by Vijuéna-bhikshu before mentioned. 
He refers to it in his other works under tho name of Yoga- 
vdritika. It probably is extant; for quotations from it occur 
in modern compilations, 

A third commentary, denominated Rdja-mdrtanda, is ascribed 
in its preface and epigraph to Rana-ranga [236] malla, surnamed 
Bhoja-raja or Bhoja-pati, sovereign of Dhéra, and therefore 
called Didreswara. It was probably composed at his court, 
under his auspices; and his name has been affixed to it in 
compliment to him, as is no uncommon practice. It is 
succinct and lucid exposition of the text.' 

An ampler commentary by a modern Mahéréshtriya 
Brébman, named Négoji-bhatta Upadhydya, bears the title of 
Patanjati-sitra-vritti. It is very copious and very clear* 

Tho toncts of the two schools of the Sdakhya are on many, 
not to say most, points, that are treated in both, the same; 
differing however upon one, which is the most important of all; 
the proof of existence of supreme Gon, 

The one school (Pataujali’s) recognizing Gop is therefore 
denominated theistical (SeSwara-sdnkhya). The other (Kapila’s) 


1 [The Foga-sitres wero partly translated by Ballantyne, with extracts from 
thie Commentary. ‘The translation has been completed in ‘The Papdit.’) 

* (Por a faller list of warks on the Yoga wee Hall's Bibliographical Indes, pp, 
#419.) 
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is atheistical (Nirifwara-sdnkhya), as the sects of Jina and 
Buddha in effect are, acknowledging no creator of the universe 
nor supreme ruling providence. The gods of Kapila are 
beings superior to man; but, like him, subject to change and 
transmigration. 

A third school, denominated Paurdnika-sdnkhya, considers 
nature as an illusion; conforming upon most other points to 
the doctrine of Patanjali, and upon many to that of Kapila. 
In several of the Purdnaa, as the Matsya, Kivma and Vishnu, 
in particular, the cosmogony, which is an essential part of an 
Indian theogony, is delivered consonantly to this system. 
That which is found at the beginning of Manu’s institutes of 
law is not irreconcileable to it 


Docrrine or THE SANKHYA. 


[237] The professed design of all the schools of the 
Sénkhya, theistical, atheistieal, and mythological, as of other 
Indian systems of philosophy, is to teach the means by which 
eternal beatitude may bo attained after death, if not before it, 

In a passage of the Vedas it is said, “Soul is to be known, 
“it is to be discriminated from nature: thus it does not comé 
“again; it does not come again.”* Consonantly to thia and 
to numberless other passages of a like import, tho whole scope 
of the Veddnta is to teach a doctrine, by the knowledge of 
which an exemption from metempsychosis shall be attainable ; 
and to inculcate that as the grand object to be sought, by 
means indicated. 

Even in the aphorisms of the Wydya? the same is proposed 
as the reward of a thorough acquaintance with that philo- 
sophical arrangement. 

' Manu, 1. 1419. 


3 Gand. on Kér. [Rather Comm. on Taitwe-keum. 2.) 
» Got_ettr. (i. 1] 
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4n like manner the Grecian philosophers, and Pythagoras 
and Plato in particular, taught that “‘the end of philosophy 
“ia to free the mind from incumbrancea which hinder its pro- 
“* gress towards perfection, and to raise it to the contemplation 
“of immutable truth,” and “to disengage it from all animal 
‘* passions, that it may rise above sensible objects to the cou- 
“templation of the world of intelligence,” ! 

In all systems of the Sdxkhya the same purpose is pro- 
pounded. “Future pain,” says Patanjali, ‘is to be prevented. 
A clear knowledge of discriminate truth is the way of its 
“ provention.”’? 

It ia true knowledge, as Kapila and his followers insist,’ 
that aloue can securo cntire and permanent deliverance from 
[288] evil: whereas temporal means, whether for exciting 
pleasure or for relieving mental and bodily sufferance, are 
insufficient to that end ; and the spiritual resources of practical 
religion are imperfect, since sacrifice, the most efficacious of 
obsorvances, is attended with tho slaughter of animals, and 
consequently is not innocent and pure ; aud the heavenly meed 
of pious acts is transitory.‘ f 

Tn support of these positions, passages are cited from the 
Vedas declaring in express terms the attainment of celestial 
Dliss by celebration of sacrifices: “ Whoever performs ap 
‘ astenmedha {or immolation of a horse) conquers all worlds ; 
“overcomes death; expiates sin; atones for sacrilege."5 In 
another placo, Indra and the rest of the subordinate deities are 
introduced exulting on their acquisition of bliss. ‘* We have 
“drunk the juice of asclepias,® and are become immortal ; we 
“ have attained effulgence; we have learned divine truths. How 
“can 3 foe harm us? How can age affect the immortality of 

* Enficld’s Hist. of Phil, i, $82 and 233. 
» Fut, 2 16, and 26, 

3 Kap. d. Kér.1. 

* Kar. 1. 

5 (CE. Taittiriya Sank, v. 3 12, 2.) 
Sona, the moon-plant: Asclepice ecida, 
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‘a deathloss being?”' ‘Yet it appears in divers parts of 
the Indian scriptures, that, according to Hindu theology, even 
those deities, though termed immortal, have but a definite 
duration of life, perishing with the whole world at its period- 
ical dissolution, ‘*Many thousands of Indras and of other 
“gods have passed away in successive periods, overcome by 
“time ; for time is hard to overcome.” ? 

Complete and perpetual exemption from every sort of ill is 
the beatitude which is proposed for attainment by acquisition 
of perfect knowledge, “Absolute prevention of all three 
“sorts of pain,” as an aphorism of the Sdnkhya intimates, 
“is the highest purpose of soul.” Those three sorts are 
evil proceeding from self, from external beings, or from divine 
causes: the first is either bodily, as disease of [239] various 
kinds ; or mental, as cupidity, anger, and other passions: tho 
two remaining sorts arise from external soureos ; ono oxcited 
by some mundane being ; the other, by the agency of a being 
of a superior order, or produced by a fortuitous cause.’ 

True and perfect knowledge, by which deliverance from evil 
of every kind is attainable, consists in rightly discriminating 
the principles, perceptible and imperceptible, of the material 
world, from the sensitive and cognitive principle which is the 
immaterial soul. Thus the Adriké premises, that “ the inquiry 
“concerns means of precluding the three sorts of pain; for 
“pain is embarrassment, Nor is the inquiry superfluous, 
“ Decause obvious means of alleviation exist ; for absolute and 
“¢ final relief is not thereby accomplished. The revealed mode 
“ jg, like the temporal one, ineffectual: for it is impure; and 
“it is defective in some respects, as well as excessive in others. 
“ A method, different from both, is preferable; consisting in & 
“discriminative knowledge of perceptible principles, and of 
“the imperceptible one, and of the thinking soul.” 

+ Gang. on Kér. 2. (Rig. V. vile 48. 35 8 3 amet i properly an eit 0 
immortal one! ec. Soms.”] 3 Sén.-prav. 1. 

* Ker, 1 ond 2 with Scholia, (Batare' 7 Faperoepible, bet She pina 2 
‘are perceptible to higher beings, if not to man] 
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The revealed mode, to which allusion is here made, is not 
theological doctrine with the knowledge of first principles, 
insuring exemption from transmigration ; but performance of 
religions ceremonies enjoined in the practical Vedas, and 
especially the immolation of victims, for which a heavenly 
reward, 4 place among the Gods, is promised. 

It is not pure, observes the scholiast, for it is attended with 
the slaughter of animals, which if not sinful in such cases, 
is, to say the least, not harmless. The merit of it, therefore, 
is of a mixed nature. A particular precept expresses, ‘slay 
“the conscerated victim:” but a general maxim ordains, 
“hurt no sentient being.” It is defective, since even the 
Gods, Indra and the rest, perish at the (240] appointed 
Period, It is in other respects excessive, since tho felicity 
of one is a source of unhappiness to another. 

Visible and temporal means, to which likewise reference ia 
made in the text, are medicine and other remedies for bodily 
ailment; diversion alleviating mental ills; a guard against 
external injury ; charms for defence from accidents. Such 
expedients do not utterly preclude sufferance. But true 
knowledge, say Indian philosophers, does so; and they under 
take to teach the means of its attainment. 

By three kinds of evidence, exclusive of intuition, which 
belongs to beings of s superior order, demonstration is arrived 
at, and certainty is attained, by mankind: namely, percep- 
tion, inference, and affirmation.’ All authorities among the 
Sénkhyas (Patanjali and Kapila, as well as their respoctive 
followers) concur in asserting these. Other sourees of know- 
ledge, admitted in different systems of philosophy, are re- 
ducible to these three, Comparison, or analogy, which the 
logicigns of Gotama’s school add to that enumeration, and 
tradition and other arguments, which Jaimini* maintains (vis. 

3 Kér,& Pot.1,7. Kap. 1 {87}. 


9 [For the six praminas of Jaimini's school, cf. infra, pp. [303], [304]. Thos 
named in the text ore taken from an obscure and probably corrupt pamage af 
Gaegaptde's Comm] 
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capacity, aspect, and privation of four sorts, antecedent, re- 
ciprocal, absolute, and total), are all comprehended therein. 
Other philosophers, who recognize fewer sources of knowledge, 
aa Chérvéka, who acknowledges perception only, and the 
Vaiseshikas, who disallow tradition, are rejected as insnfficient 
authorities. 

Inference is of three sorts, equally admitted by the schools 
of the Sénkhya and Gotama’s Nydya, and in all distinguished 
by the same denominations. The consideration of them more 
properly belongs to the dialectic philosophy than to this, and 
may therefore be postponed. It will be here sufficient to 
state the simplest explanation furnished by scholiasts of the 
Kariké and Sitras, without going into the differences which 
occur in their expositions, 

[241] One sort, then, is the inference of an effect from a 
cause; the second is that of a cause from an effect; the third 
ia deduced from a relation other thau that of causo and effect, 
Examplea of them are,—lIst. Rain auticipated from a cloud 
seen gathering, 2nd. Firo concluded on a hill, whenco smoke 
ascends. 3rd. A flower’s appropriate colour presumed where 
ita peculiar acent is noticed; or motion of the moon's orb, 
deduced from observation of it in different aspects; or saltness 
of the sea, concluded from that of a sainple of sea-water; or 
bloom surmised on mangoe-trees in general, when an individual 
mangoe-tree is found in blossom.? 

In regard to the third kind of evidence, tradition or right 
affirmation,’ explained as intending true revelation,‘ com- 
mentators understand it to mean the Vedas or sacred writ, 
including the recollections of those gifted mortals, who re- 
member passages of their former lives, and call to mind eventa 
which occurred to them in other worlds; and excluding, on the 
other hand, preteuded revelations of impostors and barbarians, 


+ Comm, on Xér. 5. [The various praminas or sonroes of knowledge aro also 
discumed in pp. [266], [304], [330], and [403,] 
1 (Of, Wilson's Séathys Edr.p. 22.) © * Pot.1,%. © Kar. 4 amd 6, 
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In 8 dislogue cited from the Vedas, one of the interlocntors, 
the holy Jaigisharya, asserts his presence, and consequent 
recollection of occurrences, through ten renovationa of the 
universe (Mahdsarga). 

In a more extended sense, this third kind of evidence ia the 
affirmation of any trath, and comprises every mode of oral 
information or verbal communication whence knowledge of a 
truth may be drawn. 

From these three sources, by the right exercise of judgment 
and due application of reasoning, true knowledge is derived, 
consisting in a discriminative acquaintanco with principles; 
which, in the Sdukhya system, are reckoned to be not less 
than twenty-five ; riz. 

[242] 1. Nature, Prakriti or Méla-prakriti, the root or 
plastic origin of all: termed Pradicna, the chief one: the 
universal, material cause; identified by the cosmogony of the 
Purdnas (in several of which the Sdénkhya philosophy is 
followed) with 2fayd or illusion; and, by mythologists, with 
Brdlaut, the power or energy of Brahmé It is eternal 
matter, undiserete ; undistinguishable, as destitute of parte; 
inferrible, from its effects: being productive, but no pro- 
duction. 

2. Intelligence, called Buddhi and Mahat or the great one: 
the first production of nature, increate, prolific; being itself 
productive of other principles. Tt is identified by the my- 
thological Sinkhya with the Tindu triad of Gods. A very 
remarkable passage of the Mafaya-puréna cited in the Sén- 
khya-sdra, after declaring that the great principle is produced 
“from modified nature,” proceeds to affirm, “that the great 
“one becomes distinctly known as three Gods, through the 
“influence of the three qualities of goodness, foulness, and 
‘‘ darkness; ‘being one person, and three Gods,” (ekd mirtis 
“trayo decdk), namely, Brohmé, Vishnu, and Maheswara. 


1 [Véchaspati-misra quotes this from a dislogue between Avadya (Avatyaf) 
and Jsigisharya.] 
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“In the aggregate it is the deity ; but, distributive, it apper- 
*<tains to individual beings.” 

8. Consciousness, termed Ahankdra, or more properly 
egotism, which is the literal sense of the term. The pecu- 
liar and appropriate function of it is (abhimdna) selfish con- 
viction; a belief that, in perception and meditation, “I” 
am concerned; that the objects of sense concern mz; in short, 
that I am. It proceeds from the intellectual principle, and 
is productive of those which follow. 

4—8. Five subtile particles, rudiments, or atoms, denomin- 
ated Zunmdtra ; perceptible to beings of a superior order, but 
unapprehended by the grosser senses of mankind: derived 
from the conscious principle, and themselves productive of 
the five grosser elements, earth, water, fire, air, and space. 

{243] 9—19. Eleven organs of sense and action, which also 
are productions of the conscious principle. Ten are external : 
vis, five of sense, and fivo of action, The eleventh is internal, 
an organ both of sense and of action, termed manga or mind. 
The five instruments of sensation are, the oye, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue, and the skin. The five instruments of action 
are, Ist, voice, or tho organ of apeech; 2nd, the hands; 3rd, 
the feet; 4th, the excretory termination of the intestines; 
5th, the organ of generation. Mind, serving both for sense 
and action, is an organ by affinity, being cognate with the 
rest. 

These eleven organs, with the two principles of intelligence 
and consciousness, are thirteen instruments of knowledge: 
three internal and ten external, likened to three warders and 
ten gates,! 

An external sense perceives; the internal one examines; 
consciousness makes the selfish application ; and intellect re- 
solves: an external organ executes. 

20—24. Five elements, produced from the five elementary 
particles or rudiments. Ist. A diffused, etherial fluid (didéa), 

. 3 Kur, 32-35. 
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occupying space: it has the property of audibleness, being the 
vehicle of sound, derived from the sonorous rudiment or 
etherial atom. 2nd. Air, which is endued with the properties 
of audibleness and tangibility, being sensible to hearing and 
touch; derived from the tangible rudiment or aerial atom. 
8rd. Fire, which is invested with the properties of audiblenesa, 
tangibility, and colour; sensible to hearing, touch, and sight: 
derived from the colouring rudiment or igueous atom. 4th. 
Water, which possesses the properties of audibleness, tangi- 
bility, colour, and savour; being sensible to hearing, touch, 
sight, and taste: derived from the savoury rudiment or aqueous 
atom. 5th. Earth, whicli unites the [244] properties of audi- 
bleness, tangibility, colour, savour, and odour ; being sensible 
to hearing, touch, sight, taste, and smell: derived from the 
odorous rudiment or terrene atom. 

25, Soul, termed Purusha, Pumas, or A'tman; which is 
neither produccd nor produetive. It is multitudinous, indi- 
vidual, sensitive, eternal, unalterable, immaterial. 

The theistical Sdwkhya recognizes the same principles ; 
understanding, however, by Purusha, not individual soul alone, 
but likewise Gop (J'sara), the ruler of the world. 

These twenty-five principles are summarily contrasted in the 
Kériké. “Nature, root of all, is no production. Seven 
“ principles, the aREaT or intellectual ono, ete., are productions 
“‘and productive, Sixteen are productions (anproductive), 
“ Soul is neither a production nor productive.”* 

To this passage a close resemblance will be remarked in one 
which occurs at the beginuing of Erigena’s treatise De Divi- 
sioue Naturw, where he distinguishes these four: “That which 
‘creates and is not created ; that which is created and creates; 
“that which is created and creates not; and that which neither 
* creates nor is created.””> 

In geveral of the Upanishads of the Vedas a similar distri- 


1 [Pras t} > Ker. 3, 
9 J. Sooti Erigeae de dir. nat. 13, 6, 
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bution is affirmed, vis. “eight productive principles and sixteen 
“productions,” ! 

It is for contemplation of nature, and for abstraction from it, 
that union of soul with nature takes place, as the halt and the 
blind join for conveyance and for guidance (one bearing and 
directed; the other borne and directing).? By that union of 
soul and nature, creation, consisting in the development of 
intellect and the rest of the principles, is effected> 

The soul's wish is fruition or liberation. For either pur-[245] 
pose, it is in the first place invested with a subtile person, 
towards the formation of which the evolution of principles 
proceeds no further than the elementary rudiments.4 This is 
composed then of intellect, consciousness, and mind, as well as 
the rest of the organs and instruments of life, conjoined with 
particles, or elementary rudiments, of five sorts: thus seventeen 
principles enter into its composition> 

This person or subtile frame, termed Jinga, linga-Sartra, or 
stkshma-sarira, is primeval, produced from original nature at 
the earliest or initial development of principles.6 It is nncon- 
fined ; too subtile for restraint or hindrance (and thence termed 
dtindhika, surpassing the wind in swiftness); incapable of 
enjoyment until it be invested with a grosser body, affected 
nevertheless by sentiments. 


1 Garbha, Pratna, and Maitreya Upanishads, (The S'wothdwatara Upanished 
ia the most direct attempt to reconcile the Samkhya and tho Vedanta, ] 

2 (Nature, ax the object to be experienced, depends on Soul the experiencer, 
and Soul looks to liberation, as it aeeka to throw off the three kinds of puin which, 
though really apart from it, have come to it by its falling under the abadow of in- 
tellect through not recognizing its own distinetion therofrom” (Sarva-dars..sang.), 
Bondage, ete. in the Intellect, and are only reflected in Sul through ite 
Proximity. ‘inkhyo-prav.-bhdshya, i, 58.} 

» [Ie is this peculiar idea of individual creation which gives to the Sinkhya an 
apparent resemblance to Berkeley's theory. Every individual soul has been from 
all eternity im continual connection with Nature, and repeated creations huve ro- 
sulted froma this connection, Each soul thus keeps on creating its own world. 
‘Tho material universe, however, has an existence other than that which it povsemscs 
feom its connection with any perticnlar soul, inasmuch as Hiranyagsrbha, the 
personified sum of existence, may be said to sum up in his ideal ereation the 
eeparate sub-creations of all inferior beinge.] 

« Kar. 2. * Kap. 8.9. # [It in of atomio rire, Kap, 3. 14.) 
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‘This ie termed the radimental creation (¢anmdtra-sarga). 

‘The notion of an animated atom seems to be a compromise 
between the refined dogma of an immaterial soul, and the 
difficulty which a gross understanding finds in grasping the 
comprehension of individual existence, unattached to matter. 

‘The grosser body, with which a soul clad in its subtile person 
is invested for the purpose of fruition, is composed of the five 
elements; or of four, excluding the etherial, according to 
some authorities ; or of one, earth alone, according to others. 
That grosser body, propagated by generation, is perishable, 
The subtile person is more durable, transmigrating through 
successive bodies, which it assumes, as a mimic shifts his 
digguises to represent various characters. 

According to Kapits,? as he is interpreted by hia scholiast, 
there ia intermediately a corporeal frame composed of the 
five elements, but tennous or refined. It is termed [246] 
anushthdna-barira, and is the vehicle of the subtile person, 

It is this, rather than the subtile person itself, which in 
Patanjali’s Yoga-detra is conceived to extend, like the 
flame of s lamp over its wick, to a amall distance above 
the skull, 

The corporeal creation (bhautika-sarga), consisting of souls 
invosted with gross bodies, comprises eight orders of superior 
beings and five of inferior; which, together with man, who 
forms » class apart, constitute fourteen orders of beings, dis- 
tributed in three worlds or classes, 

The cight superior orders of beings bear appellations fa- 
miliar to Hiudu theology; Brahmd, Prajdpatis, Indras, Pitris, 
Gandharvas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, and Pigdchas ; gods or demi- 
gods, demons and evil spirits. 

The inferior orders of beings are quadrupeds, distinguished 
in two ordera; 4 birds; reptiles, fishes, and insects ; vegetables 
and wnorganic substances. 


3 Kop. 317-19, - * Hop.$.11, 12, [Cf. Wilson's SenEbye X. p, 134.) 
> [ Adhishthdne-Sarira?) © PDomestic and wild animale] 
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Above is the abode of goodness, peopled by beings of superior 
orders; virtue prevails there, and consequent bliss, imperfect 
however, inasmuch as it is transient. Beneath is the abode 
of darkness or illusion, where beings of an inferior order dwell ; 
stolidity or dulness is there prevalent. Between is the human 
world, where foulness or passion predominates, attended with 
continual misery. 

Throughout these worlds, sentient soul experiences ill arising 
from decay and death, until it be finally liberated from its 
union with person. 

Besides the grosser corporeal creation and the subtile or 
personal, ‘all belonging to the material world, the Sénkhya dis- 
tinguishes an intellectual creation (pratyaya-sarga or bhdva- 
sarga), consisting of the affections of intellect, its sentiments 
or faculties, which are enumerated in four [247] classes, as 
obstructing, disabling, contenting, or perfecting the understand- 
ing, and amount to fifty. 

Obstructions of the intellect are error, conceit, passion, 
hatred, fear: which are severally denominated obscurity, illu- 
sion, extreme illusion, gloom, and utter darkness. These again 
are subdivided into sixty-two sorts; error comprising cight 
species ; illusion, as many; extreme illusion, ten; gloom, 
eighteen ; and utter darkness, the same number, 

Error, or obscurity, mistakes irrational nature, intellect, 
consciousness, or any one of the five elementary atoms, for the 
soul, and imagines liberation to consist in absorption into one 
of those eight prolific principles, 

Ooneeit, termed illusion, imagines transcendent power, in 
any of its eight modes, to be deliverance from evil. Thus 
beings of = superior order, as Indra and the rest of the gods, 
who possess transcendent power of every sort, conceive it to 
be perpetual, and believe themselves immortal. 

Passion, called extreme illusion, concerns the five objects of 
sense; sound, tact, colour, savour, and odour; reckoned to be 
twice as many, aa different to man and to superior beings. 
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Envy or hatred, denominated gloom, relates to the same ten 
objects of sense, and to eight-fold tranacendent power, furnish~ 
ing the means of their enjoyment. 

Fear, named utter darkness, regards the same eighteen 
subjects, and consists in the dread of ill attendant on their 
Josa by death or by deprivation of power. : 

Disability of intellect, which constitutes the second class, 
comprising twenty-eight species, arises from defect or injury of 
organs, which aro eleven: and to these eleven sorts are added 
the contrarics of the two next classes, containing the one nine, 
and the other eight species, making a total of twenty-cight. 
Deafness, blindness, deprivation of taste, [248] want of smell, 
numbedness, dumbness, handlessness, lameness, costiveness, 
impotence, and madness, are disabilities preventing perform- 
ance of functions. 

Content or acquiescence, which forms the third class, is 
either intornal or external: tho one four-fold, the other five- 
fold ; viz. internal, 1st. Concerning nature; as, an opinion that 
a discriminative knowledge of nature is a modification of that 
principle itself, with @ consequont expectation of deliverance 
by tho act of nature, 2ud. Concerning the proximate cause; 
as o belief that ascetic observances suffice to ensure liberation, 
8rd. Concerning time; as a fancy that deliverance will come 
in course, without study, 4th. Concerning luck; as a suppo- 
sition that its attainment depends on destiny. External 
aequieseence relates to abstinence from enjoyment upon 
temporal motives: namely, Ist, aversion from the trouble of 
acquisition; or, 2nd, from that of preservation; and, 8rd, 
reluctance to incur loss consequent on use; or, 4th, evil 
attending on fruition ; or, 5th, offence of hurting objects by 
the enjoyment of them. 

The perfecting of the intellect is the fourth class, and com- 
prises eight species. Perfection consists in the prevention of 
evil; and this being three-fold, its prevention is so likewise; 
as ia the consequent perfection of the understanding. This is 
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direct, The remaining five species are indirect, is. reasoning; 
oral instruction ; study; amicable intereourse; and purity, 
internal and external (or according to another interpretation, 
liberality). They are means of arriving at perfection. 

The Sénkiya, as other Indian systems of philosophy, is 
mach engaged with the consideration of what is termed the 
three qualities (guna): if indeed quality be here the proper 
import of the term; for the scholiast of Kapila under- 
stands it as meaning, not quality or accident, but substance, 
[249] a modification of nature, fettering the soul ; conformably 
with another acceptation of guna, signifying a cord.' 

The first, and highest, is goodness (satéwa). It is alleviat- 
ing, enlightening, attended with pleasure and happiness; and 
virtue predominates in it. In fire it is prevalent; wherefore 
flame ascends, and sparks fly upwards. In man, when it 
abounds, as it does in beings of a superior order, it is the 
cause of virtne, 

The second and middlemost is foulness or passion (rqjas or 
tejas). Jt is active, urgent, and variable; attended with evil 
and misery. In air it predominates; wherefore wind moves 
transversely. In living beings it is the cause of vice. 

The third and lowest is darkness (¢amas). It is heavy and 
obstructive; attended with sorrow, dulness, and illusion. In 
earth and water it predominates, wherefore they fall or tend 
downwards. In living beings it is the cause of stolidity. 

These three qualities are not mere accidents of nature, but 
are of its essence and enter into its composition.® ‘ We 
“speak of the qualities of nature as we do of the trees of 
“a forest,” say the Sdnkhyas.* In the Vedas they are pro- 
nouticed to be successive modifications, one of the other : “* All 
“was darkness: commanded to change, darkness took the 


1 Vijndn. on Kap. 1.60. [Hall's ed. p. 45.] 

3 [Natore i described as the equilibrium of the three gases ; production takes 
place as soon ws any one predominates. Skt, vi. 42.J 

2 Sdakbys-odra [Hall's ed. p. 12}. 
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“taint of foulness; and this, again commanded, assumed the 
“form of goodness,” ! 

They co-operate for a purpose, by union of opposites: a4 a 
lamp, which is composed of oil, a wick, and flame,’ substances 
inimical and contrary. 

Taking the three qualities by which nature is modified, for 
principles or categories, the number, before enumerated, is 
raised to twenty-eight; as is by some authorities maintained.> 

[250] To the intellect appertain eight modes, effects, or 
properties: four partaking of goodness; namely, virtue, know- 
ledge, dispassion, and power; and four which are the reverse 
of those, and partake of darkness, viz. sin, error, incontinency, 
and powerlessness. 

Virtue here intends moral or religious merit. Knowledge 
ia either exterior or interior; that is, temporal or spiritual. 
Interior or apiritual knowledge discriminates soul from nature, 
and operates its deliverance from evil. Exterior or temporal 
knowledge comprehends holy writ, and every science but self- 
knowledge. 

Dispassion likewise is either exterior or interior; as proceed- 
ing from s temporal motive, aversion from trouble: or # 
spiritual impulse, the conviction that nature is a dream, a mere 
juggle and illusion. 

Power is eight-fold: consisting in the faculty of shrinking 
into a minute form, to which every thing is pervious; or en- 
larging to a gigantic body ; or assuming levity (rising along a 
sunbeam to the solar orb); or possessing unlimited reach of 
organs (a8 touching the moon with the tip of a finger); or 
irresistible will (for instance, sinking into the earth, as easily 
as in water) ; dominion over all beings animate or inanimate ; 
faculty of changing the course of nature; ability to accomplish 
every thing desired. 

The notion, that such transcendent power is attainable by 


» [Maitri Upsnishad, v. 2.) » Ker. 13. 
2 Vijutaa-bhikabu in Sdukhya-cére and Kopile-bhithye. 
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man in this life, is not peculiar to the Sdnkhya sect: it is 
generaily prevalent among the Hindus, and amounts to a belief 
of magic, A Yogi, imagined to have acquired such faculties, 
is, to vulgar apprehension, @ sorcerer, and is so represented in 
many a drama and popular tale. 

One of the four chapters of Patanjali’s Yoga-Sdatra (the 
third), relates almost exclusively to this subject, from which it 
takes its title. It is full of directions for bodily and mental 
exercises, consisting of intensely profound me [251] ditation on 
special topics, accompanied by suppression of breath and re- 
straint of the senses, while steadily maintaining prescribed 
postures, By such oxercises, the adept acquires the knowledge 
of every thing past and future, remote or hidden ; he divines 
the thoughts of others; gains the strength of an elephant, the 
courage of a lion, and the swiftness of the wind; flies in the 
air, floats in water, dives into the earth, contemplates all 
worlds at one glance, and performs other strange feats. 

But neither power, however transcendent, nor dispsssion, 
nor virtue, however meritorious, suffices for the attainment of 
bestitude, It serves but to prepare the soul for that absorbed 
contemplation, by which the great purposo of deliverance is to 
be accomplished. 

The promptest mode of attaining beatitude through absorbed 
contemplation, is devotion to Gon; consiating in repeated 
muttering of his mystical name, the syllable om, at the same 
time meditating its signification. It is this which constitutes 
efficacious devotion ; whereby the deity, propitiated, confers on 
the votary the boon that is sought; precluding all impedi- 
ments, and effecting the attainment of an inward sentiment 
that prepares the soul for liberation. 

“Gon, Téwara, the supreme ruler,” according to Patanjali,! 
“js a soul or spirit distinct from other souls; unaffected by 
“the ills with which they are beset; unconcerned with good 
“or bad deeds and their consequences, and with fancies or 

1 Yogactdetra 1, 2324 and 26-—29, 
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° 
“passing thoughts. In him is the utmost omniscience’ He 
‘is the instructor of the earliest beings that have a beginning 
“(the deities of mythology) ; himself infinite, unlimited by 
“time.” 

Kapila, on the other hand, denies an Yéwara, ruler of the 
world by volition : alleging that there is no proof of [252] 
Gon's existence, unperceived by the senses, not inferred from 
reasoning, nor yet revealed? He acknowledges, indeed, a being 
issuing from nature, who is intelligence absolute ; source of all 
individual intelligences, and origin of other existences succes- 
sively evolved and developed. He expressly affirms, “that 
“ the truth of such an Yéwara is demonstrated: ’’? the creator 
of worlds, in such sense of creation: for “ the existence of 
“ effects,” he says, “is dependent upon consciousness, not upon 
“ Tawara;” and “all else is from the great principle, intellect 
Yet that being is finite; having a beginning and an end; 
dating from the grand development of the universe, to 
terminate with the consummation of all things. But an in- 
finite being, creator and guide of the universe by volition, 
Kapila positively disavows.> “Detached from nature, un- 
“affected therefore by consciousness and the rest of nature's 
“ trammels, he could have no inducement to creation; fettered 
“by nature, he could not be capable of creation. Guidance 
“requires proximity, as the iron is attracted by the magnet ; 
“and, in like manner, it is by proximity that living souls 
“govern individual bodies, enlightened by animation as hot 
“iron is by heat.” 

Passages of admitted authority, in which Gop is named, 
relate, according to Kapila and his followers, either to a liber- 

4 [Rather, “in him the germ of the omniscient becomes infivite.” The Yoga 
considers thia to be the proof of » Supreme Being; we see that other propertion 
capable of degrees reach their limit somewhere, ax smallnem in an atom and 
wagaitade in the ether, v0 knowledge, which in other beings is lees or more, must 
reach its extrome limit somewhere, i.e. in God. For the Nyéya peoot of God's 
existence see Kneuminjali, v. 1.) 


3 Kap. 1. 92—99; 3. $557; 5. 3—12; and 6. 6469. 
2 Kap. 3.57, * Kop. 6.640068. © Kep. 1. [94, 96, 97, 99.) 
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ated soul or to a mythological deity, or that superior not 
supreme being whom mythology places in the midst of the 
mundane egg. 

Such is the essential and characteristic difference of Kapila’s 
and Patanjali’s, the atheistical and deistical, Sénkhyas. 

In less momentous matters they differ, not upon points 
of doctrine, but in the degree in which the exterior exer- 
[253] cises, or abstruse reasoning and study, are weighed upon, 
as requisite preparations of absorbed contemplation. Patan- 
jali’s Yoga-édetra is occupied with devotional exercise and 
mental abstraction, subduing body and mind; Kapila ia more 
engaged with investigation of principles and reasoning upon 
them. One is more mystic and fanatical. The other makes 
nearer approach to philosophical disquisition, however mia- 
taken in its conclusions. 

The manner in which a knowledge of those principles or 
categories that are recognized by the Sdnkhyas may be ac- 
quired, is set forth in the Kérikd: “ Sensible objects become 
“known by perception. It is by inference or reasoning, that 
“ goquaintance with things transcending the senses is attained : 
“and a truth, which is neither to be directly perceived nor to 
“be inferred by reasoning, is deduced from revelation. For 
“ various causes, things may be imperceptible or unperceived ; 
“distance, nearness, minuteness; confusion, concealment ; 
‘ predominance of other matters; defect of organs or inatten- 
“tion, It is owing to the subtlety of nature, not to the non- 
“‘ existence of this original principle, that it is not apprehended 
“by the senses, but inferred from its effects. Intellect and 
“ the rest of the derivative principles are effects; whence it is 
“ concluded as' their cause; in some respects analogous, but in 
* others dissimilar.” ! 

“ Effect subsists antecedently to the operation of cause: ”* 


1 Kér, 6.8. 

2 [The Sangatss (or Buddhists) exy that the existent is produced from the non- 
existent; the followers of the Nyfya that the (as yet) non-existent in produced from 
the existent; the VedSntins that the whole crestion is an illusion from the existent, 
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a maxim not unlike that ancient one, that “nothing comes of 
“nothing ;” for it is the material, not the efficient, canse, 
whieh is here spoken of. 

The reasone alleged by the Sénkhyae! are, that “what exists 
‘*not, can by no operation of cause be brought into existence: " 
that is, effects are edacts, rather than products. Oil is in the 
seed of sesamum before it is ex[254] pressed ; rice is in the 
husk before it is peeled; milk is in the udder before it is drawn. 
“ Materials, too, are selected, which are apt for the purpose: ”” 
milk, not water, is taken to make curds. “ Every thing is not 
“* by every means possible:”” cloth, not earthen ware, may be 
made with yarn. “ What is capable, does that to which it is 
“‘competent;” a potter does not weave cloth, but makes a jar, 
from @ lump of clay, with a wheel and other implements, 
“ The nature of cause and effect is the same:” a piece of cloth 
does not essentially differ from the yarn of which it is wove; 
as an ox does from » horse: barley, not rice or peas, grows out 
of barley-corns, 

“There is a general cause, which is undistinguishable,”* 
This position is supported by divers arguments, “Specific 
“objects are finite;” they are multitudinous and not universal : 
there must then be a single all-pervading cause. Another 
argument is drawn from affivity : “ homogeneousness indicates 
“couse.” An earthen jar implies a lump of clay of which 
it is made; a golden coronet presumes a mass of gold of which 
it was fabricated: seeing a rigidly abstemious novice, it is 
readily concluded, says the scholiast, that his parents are of 
the sacerdotal tribe. There must then be a canse bearing 
affinity to effects which are seen, , Another reason is “exiatence 
“of effects through energy;” there must, be & cauge adequate 
to the effects. A potter is capable of fabricating pottery: he 
makes a pot, not a car, nor a piece of cloth. The main argu- 
and nots real thing; the Sinkhyss that the existent is produced from the existeat.”* 
—Serve-dard.sang.} 

* Ker.9 2 Kér, 18.16. 
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tment of the Sdnkiyas on this point is “ the parting or issuing 
“* of effects from cause, and the re-union of the universe.” A 
type of this is the tortoise, which puts forth its limbs, and 
again retracts them within its shell. So, at the general de- 
struction or consummation of all things, taking place at an 
Sppointed period, the five elements, earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether, [255] constituting the three worlds, are withdrawn in 
the inverse order of that in which they proceeded from the 
primary principles, returning step by step to their first cause, 
the chief and undistinguishable one, which is nature, 

Tt operates by means of the three qualities of goodness, 
foulneas, and darkness, It does so by mixture ; as the con- 
fluence of three streams forms one river; for example, the 
Ganges : or as threads interwoven constitute a piece of cloth : 
and as a picture is a result of the union of pigments, It 
operates “by modification” too: as water, dropped from a 
cloud, absorbed by the roots of plants, and carried into the 
fruit, acquires special flavour, so are different objects diversified 
by the influence of the several qualities respectively. Thus, 
from one chief cause, which is nature, spring three dissimilar 
worlds, observes the scholiast, peopled by gods enjoying blies, 
by men suffering pain, by inferior animals affected with dulness. 
It is owing to prevalence of particular qualities, In the gods, 
goodness prevails, and foulness and darkness are foreign; and 
therefore are the gods supremely happy. In man, foulness is 
prevalent, and gooduess and darkness are strangers; where- 
fore man is eminently wretched. In animals, darkness predo- 
minates, and goodness and foulness are wanting; and therefore 
are animals extremely dull. 

The existence of soul is demonstrated by several arguments:! 
“The assemblage of sensible objects is for another's use ;”” a8 
a bed is for a sleeper, a chair for a sitter: that other, who uses 
it, must be & sensitive being; and the sensitive being is soul. 
The converse of sensible objects endued with the three quali- 

4 Har. 1, 
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ties, goodness, foulness, and darkness, indiscriminate, common, 
inanimate, and prolific, must exist, devoid of qualities, die- 
oriminate, and so forth: that is soul. “There must be super- 
“intendence;” [256] as there is a charioteer to a car: the 
superintendent of inanimate matter is soul. ‘There must be 
“one to enjoy” what is formed for enjoyment: a spectator, a 
witness of it: that spectator is soul. “There is a tendency 
“‘to abstraction:” the wise and unwise alike desire a termina- 
tion of vicissitude: holy writ and mighty sages tend to that 
consummation ; the final and absolute extinction of every sort 
of pain: there must then be a being capable of abstraction, 
essentially unconnected with ' pleasure, pain, and illusion: and 
that being is soul. 

There is not one soul to all bodies, as a string on which 
pearls are strung; but a separate soul for each particular body, 
“ Multitude of souls” is proved by the following arguments.' 
Birth, death, and the instruments of life are allotted sever- 
“ally:” if one soul’ animated all bodies, one being born, alt 
would be born ; one dying, all would die; one being blind, or 
deaf, or dumb, all would be blind, or deaf, or dumb; one 
seeing, sll would see; one hearing, all wonld hear; one speak- 
ing, all would speak. Birth is the union of soul with instra- 
ments, namely, intellect, consciousness, mind and corporeal 
organs ; it is not a modification of soul, for soul is unalterable. 
Death is its abandonment of them ; not an extinction of it, for 
it is unperishable, Soul then ie multitudinous, ‘Occupations 
“are not at one time universally the same:” if one soul 
animated all beings, then all bodies would be stirred by the 
same influence, but it is not 80: some are engaged in virtue, 
others occupied with vice; some restraining passions, others 
yielding to them; some involved in error, others seeking 
knowledge. Souls therefore are numerous. “ Qualities affect 
“ differently ;” one is happy; another miserable; and again, 
another stupid. ‘The gods are ever happy; man, [257] un- 

+ Kér, 18, 
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happy; inferior animals, dull. Were there but one soul, all 
would be alike. 

The attributes of the several principles, material and im- 
material, discrete and undiscrete, perceptible and imperceptible, 
are compared and contrasted. ‘A discrete principle,” as is 
affirmed by the Sdnkhyas,' “is causable;” it is uneternal, 
“inconstant,” one while apparent, at another time evanescent: 
it ia “ unpervading,” not entering into all; for effect is pos- 
sessed with its cause, not cause with its effect: it is acted upon, 
and “mutable,” changing from one body to another: it is 
“multitudinous ;” for there are so many minds, intellects, ete., 
as there are souls animating bodies: it is supported,” resting 
upon its cause: it is involvable, “ merging” one into another, 
and implying one the other; it is “ conjunct,” cousisting of 
parts or qualities; as sound, taste, smell, eto.; it is “governed,” 
or dependent on another’s will. 

“The undiscrete principle” is in all these respects the 
reverse ; it is causeless, eternal, all pervading, immutablo, or 
unacted upon; single, as being the one cause of three orders of 
beings; unsupported (relying but on itself); uninvolvable (not 
merging or implying) ; unconjunct ; consisting of no parts; 
self-ruled, 

Diserete principles, as well as the undiscrete one, havo the 
three qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness: the one 
(nature) having them in its own right, as its form or proper- 
ties ; the rest, because they are its effects : as black yarn makes 
black cloth. ‘They are undiscriminating or “ indiscriminate ; 
not distinguishing quality from quality, and confounding 
nature with qualities: for nature is not distinct from itself, nor 
are qualities separate from it. They are- “objects” of appre- 
hension and enjoyment for every [258] soul, external to dis- 
criminative knowledge, but subjects of it. They are “commen,” 
like an utensil, or like a harlot. They are “irrational” or 
unsentient ; unaware of pain or pleasure: from an insensible 

1 Kir. 10, IL. 
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lamp of clay comes an insensible earthen pot. They are 
“ prolifie;” one producing or generating another: nature 
producing intellect, and intellect generating consciousness, and 
#0 forth. 

Soul, on the contrary, is devoid of qualities ; it is discrimi- 
native; it is no object of enjoyment; it is several or peculiar ; 
it is sensitive, aware of pain and pleasure; unprolific, for 
nothing is generated by it. 

In these respects it differs from all the other principles. On 
certain points it conforms with the undiserete principle, and 
differs from the discrete: in one regard it agrees with these 
and disagrees with the other: for it is not-single, but on the 
contrary multitudinous ; and it is causcloss, eternal, pervading, 
immutable, unsupported, unmerging or unimplying, unconjunct 
(consisting of no parts), self-governed, ‘ 

The attributes of the perceptible, discrete principles and of 
the undiserete, indefinite one, are considered to be proved! by 
the influence of the three qualities in one instance, and their 
absence in the converse; and by conformity of cause and effect: 
an argument much and frequently relied upon. It concerns 
the material, not the efficient, cause. 

From the contrast between soul and the other principles, it 
follows, as the Adrikd* affirms, “that soul is witness, by- 
“‘atander, spectator, solitary and passive. Therefore, by reason 
“ of union with it, insensible body seems sensible: and, though 
“the qualities be active, the stranger (soul) appears as the 
agent.” 

“Though inanimate, nature performs the office of preparing 
“the soul for its deliverance, in like manner as it is [259] a 
“function of milk, an unintelligent substance, to nourish the 
“ calf.” a 

Nature is likened to a female dancer, exhibiting herself to 
soul as to an audience, and is reproached with shamelessness 
for repeatedly exposing herself fo the rade gaze of the spec- 

1 Ker. * Ker, 19-20. 3 Kar. 81. 
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_tator, “She desists, however, when she has sufficiently shown 
“herself. She does so, because she has been seen; he desists, 
“because he has seen her. There is no further use for the 
“world:”! yet the connexion of coul and nature still subsists, 

By attainment of spiritual knowledge through the study 
of principles, the conclusive, incontrovertible, single truth is 
learned: eo the Karikd declares* that “neither 7 AM, nor is 
“aught ming, nor do I exist.” 

All which passes in consciousness, in intellect is reflected 
by the soul, as an image which sullies not the erystal, but 
appertains not to it, “Possessed of this self-knowledge, soul 
“contemplates at easo nature thereby debarred from prolific 
“change, and precluded therefore from every other form and 
“effect of intellect, but that spiritual saving knowledge.” * 

“Yet aoul remains awhile invested with body; as the potter's 
“wheel continues whirling after the pot has been fashioned, by 
“force of the impulse previously given to it, When separa- 
“tion of the informed soul from its corporeal frame at length 
“takes place, and nature in respect of it ceases, then is abso- 
“Inte and final deliverance accomplished.” 

“5Thus,” concludes the Kdrikd, “ this abstruse knowledge, 
“adapted to the liberation of soul, wherein the origin, dura- 
[260] “tion, and termination of beings are considered, has 
“been thoroughly expounded by the mighty saint. ‘The sage 
* compassionately taught it to Asuri, who communicated it to 
* Panchasikha, and by him it was promulgated to mankind.” ¢ 

} Kar, 59, 61, 66. + Kar. 64 3 Ker. 65, 

« Kér. 67, 68. + Kér. 69, 70. 

¢ [For farther information on the Sénkbya philosophy see Ballantyne's trans~ 


Istion of the Siiras, Wilson's edition of the Senkhya-Rdrikd, Hall's Retionat 
Befutation, sect. i, end Benerjea's Dialoguet.] 
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TRANSLATION OF THE SANKAYA-KARIKA.! 


I,—The inquiry is into the means of preclnding the three 
eorts of pain; for pain is embarrassment: nor is the inquiry 
superfiuous because obvious means of alleviation exist, for 
absolute and final relief is not thereby accomplished. 

I1.—The revealed mode is like the temporal one, ineffectual, 
for it is impure; and it is defective in some respects, as well 
as excessive in others. A method different from both is pre- 
forable, consisting in a discriminative knowledge of perceptible 
principles, and of the imperceptible one, and of the thinking 
soul, 

IL].—Nature, the root {of all), is no production. Seven 
principles, the Great or intellectual one, ete, are productions 
and productive, Sixteen are productions (unproductive). 
Soul is neither a production nor productive, 

IV.—Perception, inference, and right affirmation, are ad- 
mitted to be threefold proof; for they (are by all acknowledged, 
and) comprise every mode of demonstration. It is from proof 
that belief of that which is to be proven results. 

V.—Pereception is ascertainment of particular objects. In- 
ference, which is of three eorts, premises an argument, and 
(deduces) that which is argued by it. Right affirmation is 
true revelation. 

‘VI.—Sensible objects become kuown by perception; but it 
ia by inference (or reasoning) that acquaintance with things 
transcending the senses is obtained: and a truth which is 
neither to be directly perceived, nor to be inferred from reason- 
ing, is deduced from revelation, 

VII.—From various causes things may be imperceptible (or 








1 [This translation was originally prepared for the Oriental Translation Society, 
and it was afterwards published in 1837 with Wilson's translation of Gaudapida's 
Commentary. It is insarted here to complete Mr. Colebrooke's view of the 
@babliya philosophy.) 
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whperceived) ; excessive distance, (extreme) nearness, defect of 
the organs, inattention, minuteness, interposition of objects, 
predominance of other matters, and intermixture with the 
like. : 

VIII.—It is owing to the subtilty (of nature), not to the 
non-existence of this original principle, that it is not appre- 
hended by the senses, but inferred from its effects. Intellect 
and the rest of the derivative principles are effects ; (whence it 
is concluded as their cause) in some respects analogous, but in 
others dissimilar. 

X.—Effect subsists (antecedently to the operation of 
cause); for what exists not, can by no operation of cause be 
brought into existence. Materials, too, are selected which are 
fit for the purpose: every thing is not by every means pos- 
sible: what is capable, does that to which it is competent; and 
like is produced from like. 

X.—A discrete principle is causable, it is inconstant, un- 
pervading, mutable, multitudinous, supporting, mergent, con- 
junct, governed. The undiscrete one is the reverse, 

XI—A discrete principle, as well as the chief (or undis- 
crete) one, has the three qualities: it is indiscriminative, 
objective, common, irrational, prolific. Soul is in these re- 
spects, as in those, the reverse, 

XIL—The qualities respectively consist in pleasure, pain, 
and dulness; are adapted to manifestation, activity, and re- 
straint ; mutually domineer; rest on each other; produce each 
other ; consort together ; and are reciprocally present. 

XIII.—Goodness is considered to be alleviating and en- 
lightening: foulness, urgent and versatile: darkness, heavy 
and enveloping. Like a lamp, they co-operate for a purpose 
(by union of contraries). 

‘XIV.—Indiscriminativences and the rest (of the properties 
of s discrete principle) are proved by the influence of the three 
qualities, and the absence thereof in the reverse. The undis- 
crete principle, moreover (as well as the influence of the three 


‘vou. 1. [xeaaxs 1] 16 
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qualities), is demonstrated by effect possessing the properties 
of its cause (and by the absence of contrariety). 

XV.—Since specific objects aro finite ; ainoe there is homo- 
geneousness ; since effects exist through energy; aince there is 
® parting (or issue) of effects from cause, and a reunion of the 
universe,— 

XVI.—There is a general cause, which is undiscrete. It 
operates by means of the three qualities, and by mixture, by 
modification, as water; for different objects are diversified by 
influence of the several qualities respectively. 

XVII.—Since the assemblage of sensible objects is for 
another’s use; since the converse of that which has the three 
qualities, with other properties (before mentioned), must exist; 
since there must be superintendence; since there must be one 
to enjoy; since there is a tendency to abstraction ; therefore, 
soul is. 

XVIII.—Since birth, death, and the instruments of life are 
allotted severally ; since occupations are not at once universal ; 
and since qualities affect variously; multitude of soule is 
demonstrated. 

XIX.—And from that contrast (before set forth) it follows, 
that soul is witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, and passive. 

XX.—Therefore, by reason of union with it, insensible 
body seems sensible; and though the qualities be active, the 
stranger (soul) appears as the agent. 

XXI.—For the soul's contemplation of nature, and for its 
abstraction, the union of both takes place, as of the halt and 
blind. By that union a creation is framed. 

XXII.—From nature issues the great one ; thence egotism; 
and from this the sixteenfold set: from five among the sixteen 
proceed five elements. 

XXIIL—Ascertainment is intellect, Virtue, knowledge, 
dispassion, and power are its faculties, partaking of goodness. 
Those partaking of darkness are the reverse. 

XX1V.—Consciousness is egotism. Thence proceeds a two- 
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fold creation. The elevenfold set is one: the five elemental 
rudiments are the other. 

XXV.—From consciousness, affected by geodness, proceeds 
the good elevenfold set: from it, as a dark origin of being, 
come elementary particles: both isaue from that principle 
affected by foulnesa.' 

XXVI.—Intellectual organs are, the eyes, the ears, the 
nose, the tongue, and the skin: those of action are, the voice, 
hands, feet, the excretory organ, and that of generation. 

XXVIL—(In this set is) mind, which is both (an organ of 
sensation and of action). It ponders, and it is an organ as 
being cognate with the rest. They are numerous by spacific 
modification of qualities, and so are external diversities. 

XXVIII.—The function of five, in respect to colour and the 
rest, is observation only. Speech, handling, treading, excre- 
tion, and generation are the functions of five (other organs). 

XXIX.—Of the three (internal instruments) the functions 
are their respective charicteristics: these are peculiar to each. 
Tho common function of the three instruments is breath and. 
the rest of the five vital airs. 

XXX.—Of all four the functions are instantaneous, as well 
as gradual, in regard to sensible objects, The function of the 
threo (interior) is, in respect of an unseen one, preceded by 
that of the fourth. 7 

XXXI—The instruments perform their respective func- 
tions, incited by mutual invitation, The soul’s purpose is the 
motive: an instrument is wrought by none, 

XXXII.—Instrument is of thirteen sorts, It compasses, 
maintains, and manifests: what is to be done by it is tenfold, 
to be compassed, to be maintained, to be manifested. 

XXXIIL.—Internal instruments are three; external ten, to 
make known objects to those three. The external organs 
minister at time present : the internal do so at any time. 


+ [For some valuable remarks on this stanze cf, Hall’s Preface to his edition of 
the Sdnkhye-odre, p. 30.) 
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XXXIV.—Among these organs the five intellectual concern 
objects specific and unspecific. Speech concerns sound. The 
rest regard all five objects. 

XXXV.—Since intellect, with the (other two) internal in- 
strumenta, adverts to every object, therefore those three instru- 
ments are warders, and the rest are gates. 

XXXVI.—These characteristically differing from each other, 
and variously affected by qualities, present to the intellect the 
soul's whole purpose, enlightening it as a lamp. 

XXXVII.—Since it is intellect which accomplishes soul's 
fruition of all which is to be enjoyed, it is that, again, which 
discriminates the subtile difference between the chief principle 
Cpradhéna) and soul. 

XXXVIIL—The elementary particles are unspecific ; from 
these five proceed the five clemonts, which are termed specific ; 
for they are soothing, terrific, or stupefying. 

XXXIX.—Subtile (bodies), and such as spring from father 
and mother, together with the great elements, are three 
sorts of specific objects. Among these, the subtile bodies 
are lasting ; such as issue from father and mother are perish- 
able. 

XL.—(Subtile body), primeval, unconfined, material, eom- 
posed of intellect, with other subtile principles, migrates, else 
unenjoying : invested with dispositions, mergent. 

XLI.—As a painting stands not without a ground, nor a 
shadow withont a stake, ete., so neither does subtile person 
aubsist supportless, without specific (or unspecific) particles, 

XLII.—For the sake of soul’s wish, that subtile person 
exhibits (before it), like a dramatic actor, through relation of 
means and consequence, with the aid of nature’a influence. 

XLUI.—Essential dispositions are innate. Incidental, as 
virtne and the rest, are considered appurtenant to the instra- 
ment. The uterine germ (flesh and blood) and the rest belong 
to the effect (that is, to the body). 

XLIV.—By virtue is sscent to a region above; by vice, 
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deacent to region below: by knowledge is deliverance ; by 
the reverse, bondage. 

XLV.—By dispassion is absorption into nature; by foul 
passion, migration; by power unimpediment ; by the reverse, 
the contrary. 

XLVI.—This is an intellectual creation, termed obstruc- 
tion, disability, acquiescence, and perfectness. By disparity of 
influence of qualities the sorts of it are fifty. 

XLVII.—There are five distinctions of obstruction; and, 
from defect of instruments, twenty-eight of disability : acqui- 
escence is ninefold ; perfectness eightfold. 

XLVIII.—The distinctions of obscurity are eightfold, as 
also those of illusion; extreme illusion is tenfold ; gloom is 
eighteenfold, and so is utter darkness, 

XLIX.—Depravity of the eleven organs, together with 
injuries of the intellect, are pronounced to be disability. The 
injuries of intellect are seventeen, by inversion of acquiescence 
and perfectness. 

L—Nine sorts of acquiescence are propounded ; four in- 
ternal, relating to nature, to means, to time, and to luck; 
five external, relative to abstinence from (enjoyment of) objects. 

LI.—Reasoning, hearing, study, prevention of pain of three 
sorts, intercourse of friends, and purity (or gift) are perfections 
(or means thereof), The fore-mentioned three are curbs of 
perfectness, 

LIL.—Without dispositions there would be no subtile per- 
son; without person there would be no pause of dipositions : 
wherefore a twofold creation is presented, one termed personal, 
the other intellectual. 

LHE.—The divine kind is of eight sorta; the grovelling is 
fivefold: mankind is single in its class. This, briefly, is the 
world of living beings, 

LIV.—Above, there is prevalence of goodness: below, the 
ereation is full of darkness: in the midst is the predominance 
of foalness, from Brahmé to a stock. 
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LLV.~There docs sentient soul experience pain, arising 
from decay and desth, until it be released from its person: 
wherefore pain is of the essence (of bodily existence). 

LVI.—This evolution of nature, from intellect to the special 
elements, is performed for the deliverance of each soul respec- 
tively ; done for another’s sake as for self. 

LVII.—As it is 2 function of milk, an unintelligent (sub- 
stance), to nourish the calf, so it is the office of the chief 
(principle) to liberate the soul, 

LVIIL.—As people engage in acts to relieve desires, 80 
does tho undiscrete (principle) to liberate the soul, 

LIX.—As a dancer, having exhibited herself to the spec- 
tator, desists from the dance, so does nature desist, having 
manifosted herself to soul. 

LX.—Generous nature, endued with qualities, does by 
manifold means accomplish, without benefit (to herself), the 
wish of ungratoful soul, devoid as he is of qualities, 

LXI.—Nothing, in my épinion, is more gentle than nature: 
once aware of having been seen, she doee not again expose 
herself to the gaze of soul. 

LXIE.—Verily not any soul is bound, nor is released, nor 
migrates; but nature alone, in relation to various beings, is 
bound, is released, and migrates. 

LXUL—By seven modes nature binds herself by herself: 
by one, she releases (herself), for the eoul’s wish, 

LXIV.—So, through study of principles, the conclusive, 
incontrovertible, one only knowledge is attained, that neither 
T am, nor is aught mine, nor do I exist. 

LXV.— Possessed of this (self-knowledge), soul contemplates 
at leisure and at ease nature, (thereby) debarred from prolific 
change, and consequently precluded from those seven forms. 

LXVI.—He desists, because he has seen her ; she doos go, 
because sho has been seen. In their (mere) union there is no 
motive for creation. 

LXVII.—By attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue and 
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the rest becdme eauselesa ; yet soul remains a while invested 
with body, as the potter's wheel continues whirling from the 
effect of the impulse previously given to it, 

LXVITI.—When separation of the informed goul from its 
corporeal frame at length takes place, and nature in respect of 
it conses, then is absolute and final deliverance accomplished. 

LXIX.—This abstruse knowledge, adapted to the liberation 
of soul, wherein the origin, duration, aud termination of beings 
aro considered, has beon thoroughly expounded by the mighty 
saint, 

LXX.—This great purifying (doctrine) the sage compas- 
siouately imparted to Asuri, suri taught it to Panchaéikha, 
by whom it was extensively propagated. 

LXXI.—Received by tradition of pupils, it has been com- 
pendiously written in Ary& metre by the piously-disposed 
Yéwara-krishpa, having thoroughly investigated demonstrated 
truth. 

LXXII.—The subjects which are tréited in seventy 
couplets are those of the whole science, comprising sixty 
topics, exclusive of illustrative tales, and omitting controver- 
sial questions. 


Vir. 
ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 


PART II.) 


(From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i, pp. 92-118.} 


[261] In the Preceding essay, the Sdnkhya, theistical aa 
well as atheistical, was examined. The subject of the present 
essay will bo the dialectic philosophy of Gotama,* and atomical 
of Kandda? respectively called Nydya* “reasoning,” and 
Vaiseshika “particular.” Tho first, as ita title implies, is 
chiefly occupied with the metaphysics of logic; the second 
with physics; that is, with “particulars” or sensible objects ; 
aud hence its name.® They may be taken generally as parts 


+ Road at a publi meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Feb. 21, 1824. 

* [Gotama (or, an the name is often written, Gautams) is sometimes called the 
20n of Utathya (Manu, iii. 16), but in Sahddh, i. 4194 he in esid to bave been 
the son of Dirghatamas and the grandson of Utathya. He is also called Akshs- 
phda, or Akshacbarapa; hence Madhava speaks of his system ax the Akshaphda- 
dardana (Serve-ders’-sang. xi), and bis followers are called Akabapadth.] 

+ [Another uame for Kanida is Kicyape (sce S‘ankers-misra’s Upeskdre, pp. 
100, 262 ; ef, also St. Peternb, Dict. sud, ¢.). He in alao called Kegabhakaba or 
Kagabbuj, see infre, p. [229]; in the Serva-deréane-sangraha bis system is spoken 
of as the Aulkyadardana, and bis followers are called AulGkysh in Hema- 
chandra’s AbAédAénachintdmeni.] 

« [Dipripe is derived from ai + 4, “that by which we enter into thing and draw 
conclusions,” ef, Siddh, Kawa, ii. 457.] 

© [Or rather from the pecaliar eategory rifcshe.] 
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of one system, supplying each other’s deficiencies ;! commonly 
agreeing upon such points as are treated by both, yet on some 
differing, and therefore giving origin to two schools, the 
Naiydyika and Vaiseshika. 

From these have branched various subordinate schools of 
philosophy; which, in the ardour of scholastic disputation, 
have disagreed on matters of doctrine or of interpretation. 
The ordinary distinction between them is that of ancients and 
moderns ; besides appellations derived from the names of their 
favourite authors, as will be more particularly noticed in another 
place, * 

The text of Gotama? is a collection of sutras or succinet. 
aphorisms, in five books or “lectures,” each divided [262] 
into two “days” or diurnal lessons; and those again subdivided 
into sections or articles, termed prakaranas, as relating to dis- 
tinct topics. It is a maxim, that a section is not to consist of 
so little as a single stra; and to make good tho rule, some 
sti is occasionally put upon the text, either splitting an 
aphorisin or associating it incongruously. 

Kanéda’s collection of sitras is comprised in ten lectures, 
similarly divided into two daily lessons, and these into prakar- 
anas, or sections, containing two or more siitras relative to the 
same topic.> 





\ [Thus the Bhdshd-parickheda, the great modern text-book of logic in India, is 
founded on both systems, though the Vaiseshike preponderates, Vatayhyana, in 
his ancient Nydys-bhdehya, i. 9, after discussing the twelve ‘matters to be proven” 
in the Nyfya, adds: “* Thete is also another set of matters to be proven, substance, 
quelity, action, community, diference, and intimate relation; and the former 
division is not to be considered as exhaustive by itself. From the right know- 
edge of this arises supreme bliss, and from the fale knowledge thereof arises 
‘mundane existence,—thus has it been declared by the Vaiseshika school.” The 
Comm, on the Bhdshd-parichh, remarks that “these categories are received among 
‘the Vaiseshikab, and not opposed to those of the followers of the Nyaya” It 
in not always easy to discriminate accurately between the exact tenets of the 
Nytya and the Vaiseshika, eapecially in the later schools.) 

+ [The Nyhya Sttras were printed st Calentta in 1828 with Vidwanatha-bhatta- 
chirys's Commentary, and a translation of the first four books by Ballantyne, 
‘with extracts from the Comm, was published at Benares in 1850-54.] 

3 [The Veiseshika Straa were edited in the Bibl, Ind. (Cslentts, 1861) with. 
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Like the text of other sciences among the Hindus, the stéras 
of Gotama and of Kanéds have been explained and annotated 
by 4 triple set of commentaries, under the usual titles of 
Bhéshya, Varttika and Tika, These (the Bidshya especially) 
are repeatedly cited by modern commentators, aa well as by 
writers of separate treatises; but (so far as has come under my 
immediate notice) without naming the authora; and I cannot 
adventure, having no present opportunity of consulting the 
original scholia in a collective form, to assign them to their 
proper authors, from recollection of former researches," 

‘They are of high authority, and probably of great antiquity ; 
and it frequently becomes a question with the later commenta- 


‘S'ankara-midra’s Comm. and a gloss by the oditor, Pandit Jayantriynps-tarka- 
panchémana. Prof, Max Miiller wrote a paper on the aystem in the Zeitachrift d. 
D. Morgonl. Gesell. vi. pp. 1-34 (ef. also bia appendix on * Indian Logie’ in Arch- 
bishop Thomuon's ‘Laws of Thought, 1653); and Ruer gave a German translation 
of the Sdtras with extracts from the Comm. ibid. xxi. pp. 309-420, xxii. pp. 
383-442, Mr. Gough has published an English translation with similar extracts 
in ‘The Pandit,’ Benares, 1869-72.) 

1 [We aro now enabled to fill up this blank. The original commentary on the 
Nybyo Sdtras, the Nydye-bidshya, was written by Pakshila-swémin, also called 
Viteyyana; this was edited im the Bibl Ind. by Paggit erfiyapa-tarka- 
panchinana (Calcutta, 1865). We have next the Nydya-vdrttika, a Commentary 
‘on the BAdshya, which was written by Uddyotakara-icbirya, to clear away the 
¢xroneous interpretations of Dinntiga and others (ef, Weber, Zeitachr. d.D. M. G. 
xxii, 727). I have never seen more than the firat three sutras, entitled Nydya- 
tristuri-rdretiba, but it ia quoted on ii. 33 by Viswanktha. Uddyotakara is men- 
tioned in Subandhu's Fdsavedatté {p. 235, Cale. ed.), which Dr. Hall bas proved, 
in the preface to his edition of that work, to be fully 1200 years old. Vachaspati- 
midra wrote a commentary on the Varttika in his Nydya-rdrttike-tdtparye-ftkd, 
and thia in its turn has been commented upon by Udayane-tohtrye in bis Nydys- 
vdrttike-td(parya-pariinddh. I have endeavoured to prove, in the preface to tay 

i injali, thot Vchaspati-migra probably lived in the tenfh, 
and Udayana in the twelfth, century. The Vaiveshike Sdtrus were annotated by 
Pradsstapida in the sstapdda-bhdshya or Drecyo-bhéshya, fret mentioned 
‘by Dr. Holl in his Bibliographical Index (S‘ankara-misra cites him as Prisastadevh- 
chérya); aad the same writer (p. 65) mentions three glosses on this work, two 
anonymous, and ous, the Kirencvsli, by Udayena-tchtrys, of which only tro 
books were completed by the author. The Xirandeaif in ite turn has been oom- 
mented upon by Vardhamann-upédhytye in his Kiregdvell-prakdée, Svankara- 
mitra abo often mentions Frittikdrs (as p. 161, 411, etc.) ex an ancient authority. 
Bat this Vaideabika eeries bas not obtained the same universal seveptance as the 
Naiyhyike. S'ankaremisra, the author of the printed Commentary, is a very 
reotnt author, aa be quotes Jagedife’s Anumdne-meyithe, pp. 154, 392.] 
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tors, whether a particular passage is to be taken for s attra and 
part of the text, or for a gloss of the ancient scholiast. 

Commentaries which are now at hand, and which have been 
consulted in the course of preparing the present treatise, are 
the Varttika-tatparya-paribuddhi of the celebrated Udayana- 
&chdrys, and the Varttika-tdtparya-tikd of theno less celebrated 
‘Véchaspati-miéra, The more modern scholia of Viéwandtha 
upon Gotama’s text, and Sankara-miéra upon Kanéda’s, are 
those to which most frequent reference has been made for the 
present purpose. : 

[263] Separate treatises of distinguished authors teach, 
and amply discuss, the elements of the science. Such are the 
Nydya-itlévatt of Ballabha-Achérya,! following ehiefly Kanéda's 
system, 

An easier, and more concise introduction than these abstruse 
and voluminous works afford, is found requisite to the initiatory 
study of the science. One of the most approved elementary 
treatises is the Tarka-bhdsha of Keéava-miéra, author of many 
other tracts. Though adapted to the comprehension of the 
learner without the aid of a gloss, it has nevertheless employed 
the labour of many commentators, expounding and illustrat- 
ing it. Among others may be named, in order of seniority, 
Govardhana-migra in the Tarka-bhdshd-prakdéa ; Gaurikénta? 
(author likewise of the Sadyukti-muktdoalt) in the Bhdvdrtha- 
dipikd ; Madhavadeva (author of the Nydyasdra) in the 
Tarka-bhdsha-sdra-manjart ; besides Rémalinga-kyiti in the 
Nydya-sangraha, whose relative antiquity is less certain; and 
Balibhadra,’ who is known to me only from Gaurikénta’s 
citations. 

Another compendions introduction to the study of Indian 

1 [Mentioned in Dr, Hall's Bibl. Index ‘as an elementary treatise on the 


Vaideshika philosophy by Vallabhe-nyéyachirye,” and as containing 2700 s?okas.) 
* (Dr. Hall ealls him Gaurikénte-strrabhauma-bhatticharye (Bibl. Index, 


p29) 
* [Dr. Hall (BibL Index, p. 23) considers this to be Balabhadra-mirra, the 

author of the Zarks-bidehd-prakétikd. He was the father of Govardhana-titra, 

and “the father and son, it appears, wont over precisely the same ground."] 
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logic is the Paddrtha-dipikd' by Konda-bhatts, a noted gram- 
marian, author of the Vaiydkarana-bhushana, on the philosophy 
of grammatical structure. It does not appear to have bad any 
commentator, and it needs none. 

Metrical treatises, or memorial verses, comprising the ele- 
ments of the science, bear the ordinary denomination of Kérikd. 
A work of this deseription is the Husumdnjali,? with its com- 
mentary, by Nérayana-tirtha; another, which likewise is 
expounded by its author, is the Nydya-sankshepa of Govinda- 
bhattéchdrya: 

Elementary works only have been here spoken of? Distinct 
treatises on divers branches of the whole subject, and on 
various emergent topics, are innumerable. No depart-[264] 
ment of science or literature has more engaged the attention of 
the Hindus than the Nydya;* and the fruit of their lueubra- 


1 [This is a Vaisesbika work.] 

+ [This work, with ite Commentary by Haridéss-bhattichtrya, was printed in 
Calcutta in 1847 and 1869, and wan also reprinted and translated by the present 
oditor (Calcutta, 1864). It in not, however, a treatise on the clementa of logic, 
but an attempt to prove the existence of a Supreme Being on the principles of the 
Nyfya. Dr. Hall (Bibl. Index, pp. 82-84) mentions several other Commentaries 
und eocondary glosses] 

+ {To theso may be added the Turke-sangraha, edited and translated by 
Ballantyne at Benares in 1848, and again in 1852; and the Bidshd-parichheda, 
with ite Comm, the Siddidnuta-muktdrall, by Viswantha-panch&nana, printed 
at Calcutta in 1827 and 1870, and also by Bier in 1850 with an English 
tranalation of the text aud part of the Comm. ; there is also # very useful Bengali 
commentary upon it by Késinithe-tarkepanchinana, printed in Catcaten in 1821. 
‘Ballantyne commeneed a translution in 1852, but only a amali portion was published.) 

4 [One of the most celebrated of the medieval logicians was Gangeda-uphdh- 
yhya of Mithilé, who wrote a large treatise called the Chintémeni, in four 
sections, on perception, inference, comparison, and testimony. It is thia work 
which furnished the text-book for the celebrated Nuddea school of Bengal, which 
has produced the following writers. The school was founded by Raghunftha- 
diromani, eho, according to tradition, was a fellow-student, under Vimudeva- 
ehrvabbaura, with Raghunandana and the rehgious reformer Chaitanya, whose 
Dirth is fixed a.p. 1489; he wrote a Commentary entitled Didhiti, on the first two 
sections, Muthurénatha-tarkavagisa wrote = gloss on the DidAiti, and also an 
original Comm. on part of Gangeda's work. Jagediva-tarkilsuktra wrote a Comm, 
on the Didhiti as well as many other works, expecially the Sabda-dekti-prakd¢ikd. 
Gadgdhara-bhatiachkrys also wrote a Comm. on the Didhiti, aa well as « series 
of works on the abstrusest pointe of the modern logic. A good specimen of the 
subtilties introduced by this school is found in the discumion om vydpti in the 
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tions has been an infinity of volumes, among which are com- 
positions of very celebrated schoolmen.’ 

The order observed, both by Gotama and by Kanéda, in 
delivering the precepts of the science which they engage to 
unfold, is that which has been intimated in a passage of the 
Vedas cited in the Bhdshya, as requisite eteps of instruction 
and study: gis. enunciation, definition, and investigation? 
Enunciation (uddeéa) ia the mention of a thing by its name; 
that is, by a term signifying it, as taught by revelation: for 
language is considered to have been revealed to man, Defini- 
tion (Zakahana) sets forth a peculiar property, constituting the 
essential character of a thing. Investigation (parikskd) con- 
sists in disquisition upon the pertinence and sufficiency of the 
definition, Consonantly to this, the teachers of philosophy 
premise the terms of the science, proceed to the definitions, 
and then pass on to the examination of subjects so premised. 

In a logical arrangement the ‘ predicaments” (paddrtha), 
or ‘objects of proof,” are six, as they are enumerated by 
Kanéda ;* cis. substance, quality, action, community, particu- 
jatity, and aggregation or intimate relation: to which a seventh 
is added by other authors; privation or negation. Thus 
augmented, they compose a two-fold arrangement, posilive and 
negative (bidva and abidea); the first comprising six, the 
yatter one5 

The Bauddhas, or followers of Buddha, are said to identify 
the predicaments with knowledge (jndna); and according to 
the Veddntis, who are pantheists, the predicaments are identi- 
fied with the universal being (Brahma) in whom all exists. 


Siddhdnte-mubtdvalt, pp. 61-67, where the author follows the doctrine of Regha- 
n&tha-diromani.] 3 [CE Hall's Bibliographical Index.) 

2 [This passage is probably only an observation by the author of the Nydye- 
bhdshye, p.9 (trividhd chdaya ddetrasye pravpittih, uddebo lakshanam parikuhd 
oheti); itis altuded to in Vigwanathe’s Vritts, p. 4,1. 9, S'ankera-misra's Upaskira, 
. 3,1.3, and Madhava's Sarva-derdana-sang. p. 104, 1. 21 (ef. also Madbuscdans 
jn Tad, Stud. i. p. 18, 1 26).} 

3 E18. 4 ark. Bhdsh, 1. 

* Pad. Dip. 1. © Tork, Bhdsh, and N. Sang, 2.4. 
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[265] Other categories are alleged by different authorities ; 
as power or energy (éckti) ; similarity or resemblance (sddriéya) ; 
snd many more. But the logicians of this school acknowledgo 
but six, or at most seven, above mentioned. 

Gotama enumerates sixteen heads or topies: among which, 
proof or evidence, and that which is to be proven, are chief ; 
and the rest are subsidiary or accessory, as contributing to 
Knowledge and ascertainment of truth. Disputation being 
contemplated in this arrangement, several among these heads 
relate to controversial discussion. They are,—Ist, proof ; 2nd, 
that which is to be known and proven; 8rd, doubt; 4th, 
motive; 5th, instance; 6th, demonstrated truth; 7th, member 
of a regular argument or syllogism ; 8th, reasoning by reduc- 
tion to absurdity ; 9th, determination or ascertainment; 10th, 
thesis or disquisition; 11th, controversy; 12th, objection ; 
13th, fallacious reason ; 14th, perversion ; 15th, futility; 16th, 
confutation,? . 

The difference between these two arrangements is not con- 
Bidered to amount to discrepancy. They are held to be recon- 
cileable: the one more ample, the other more succinct ; but 
both leading to like results. 

The Sdukhya philosophy, as shown in a former essay,’ affirms 
two eternal principles, soul and matter ; (for prakriti or nature, 
abstracted trom modifications, is no other than matter); and 
reckoning, with these two permanent principles, such as are 
transient, they enumerate twenty-five. 

The Nydya, as well as the Sdukhya, coneur with other 
schools of psychology in promising beatitude, or (nihéreyas) 
final excellence; and (moksha) deliverance from evil, for the 
reward of a thorough knowledge of the principles which they 
teach; that is, of truth; meaning the conviction of the soul’s 
eternal existence separable from body. 


1G.1, (The 21th and 12th in the above list might be better rendered ‘wrang- 
Ting” (jeipa), and ‘cavilling* (eitengd) ; and the 16th is rather *unfitness to be 
argued with’ (nigraha-sthdea).) 2 Anta, p. 264, ote, 
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[266] Soul then, as the Bhdshya affirms, is that which is to 
be known and proven. otama, however, enumerates under 
this head, besides soul, its associate body, the external senses, 
things or the objects of sense (that is, the elements; and hia 
followers here take occasion to introduce Kandda’s six cate- 
gories), intellect or understanding, mind or the internal organ, 
activity, fault, transmigration, fruit or consequence of deeds, 
pain or physical evil, and lastly, liberation; making, together 
with soul, twelve (prameya) objects of proof, being topics of 
knowledge requisite for deliverance. 

I, Evidence or proof (pramdna) by which those objects are 
known and demonstrated, is of four kinds: perception ; inference 
of three sorts (consequent, antecedent, and analogous); com~ 
parison; and affirmation (comprehending tradition, as well as 
revelation). Inference @ priori concludes an effect from its 
cause; inference d posteriori deduces a cause froin its effect: 
another ground of inference is analogy. Or one sort is direct 
and affirmative; another indirect or negative; and the third is 
both direct and indirect. 

Proof (pramdna) is defined to be the efficient or especial 
eause of actual knowledge: and this intends right notion 
(anubhara); exclusive, consequently, of wrong notion, as 
error, doubt, and reduction to absurdity, and likewise exclu- 
sive of memory: for notion (anubhava) is knowledge other 
than remembrance. 

Cause (Adrana) is that which is efficacious, necessarily pre- 
ceding an effect that cannot else be: and conversely, effect 
(kdrya) is that which necessarily ensues and could not else be. 

For the relation of cause and effect, and for distinguishing 
different sorts of cause, connexion (xambandha) or relation, in 
general, must be considered. It is two-fold: simple conjunc. | 
tion (sanyoga), and aggregation or intimate [267] and constant 

1 [Péreavat, deahavat, edmdnyato dyishtam, of. Sdnkhya-kdr. 5: Nydyo-cit, 
4. 5; Sdukbya-vét, i. 103 (Comm.}. The terms are the samo in the two eystems, 
‘but they are explained somewhat differently.} 
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relation (samavdya); the latter being the connexian of things, 
whereof one, so long as they coexist, continues united with the 
other: for example, parts and that which is composed of them, 
as yarn and cloth; for so long as the yarn subsists the cloth 
remains. Hore the connexion of the yarn and cloth ie intimate 
relation; but that of the loom is simple conjunction. Oon- 
sonantly to this distinction, cause is intimate or direct, producing 
aggregation or an intimately relative effect, as clay of pottery, 
or yarn of cloth: or it is mediate or indirect, being proximate 
to the aggregating cause, as coujunction of yarn, serving for 
the production of cloth: or thirdly, it is neither direct nor 
indircet ; but instrumental or concomitant, as the loom. Of 
positive things there must be three causes, and the most effiea- 
cious is termed the chief or especial cause:' of negative there 
is but one, which is the third above mentioned. 

This would be the place for an ample discussion of the 
several sorts of proof above mentiuned. But they are topics 
embracing too great a scope of disquisition in the Hindu philo- 
sophy, to be adequately considered within the limits of the 
present essay. The subject, therefore, is reserved for future 
consideration, in a connected view of it, with relation to the 
various Indian systems of philosophizing, after they shall have 
been severally examined? 

II. 1. The first and most important of twelve objects of 
evidence or matters to be proven, enumerated by Gotama, is 
souls It is the site of knowledge or sentiment: distinct from 
body and from the senses; different for each individual co- 
existent person; infinite; eternal; perceived by the mental 
organ; and demonstrated by its peculiar attributes, intellect, 
ete. For knowledge, desire, aversion, voli[268]tion, pain and 

1 [ée, tho instrumental cause (wimitta or Karena). I may here add that the 

* Hindos umally give *the two halves’ os the intimate enuse of the pot, their 
‘conjunction’ ‘ae the mon-intimate or mediate, and ‘the pot ick’ as the 
instruments]. So for ‘desire’ (sehchhd’ the intimate cause is 
intitante ia *the conjunction of eoul aud its internal organ, mind,'—the instru- 


waental is *knowledge."} 3 [Fid, p. 253] 
1.1.1.8. 2, and 3. 1. 1-5, Fork, Badsh. 2. 1, 
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pleasare, severally and collectively, argue the existence of soul: 
since these are not universal attributes, as number, quantity, 
ete., common to all substances ; but are peculiar and character- 
istic qualities, apprehended exclusively by one organ, as colour 
and other peculiar qualities are; yet belonging not to apparent 
substances, as earth, and the rest; and arguing therefore a 
distinct substratum, other than space, time and mind, to which 
universal, not peculiar, qualities appertain. That distinct 
substance, which ia the substratum of those peculiar qualities, 
is the soul. 

This concerns the living soul (jicd¢md), the animating spirit 
of individual person. Souls then, as is expressly affirmed, 
are numerous, But the supreme soul (Paramdémd) is one: 
the seat of eternal knowledge ; demonstrated as the maker of 
all things? 

The individual soul is infinite; for whithersoever the body 
goes there the soal too is present. It experiences the fruit of 
its deeda; pain or pleasure. It is eternal, because it is infinite; 
for whatever is Infinite is likewise eternal; as the etherial 
element (dkdsa). 

Being a substance, though immaterial, as a substratum of 
qualities, it is placed in Kanéda's arrangement as one of nine 
substances which are there recognized.* 

It bas fourteen qualities: iz. number, qnantity, sevoralty, 
conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, volition, merit, demerit, and faculty of imagination. 

2. The second among matters to be proven in Gotama’s 
enumeration, is body. It is the site of effort, of organs of 
sensation, and of sentiment of pain or pleasure.? 

It isan ultimate compound ; the seat of soul's enjoy[269]ment. 
It is a whole, composed of parts; a framed substance, not iu- 
choative: associated with which, soul experiences fruition; * 


4 Pod. Dip. 1, 8. 2@.1. [Kap i 168] 2G.1,1.3.3 
# [Each body is said to be formed, not merely by the natural causes, as parents, 
ete, bat by the co-operation of the merit or demerit of the soul for whose ex- 
perience it is produced. Nycya-sét. ii. 182.] . 
You. m [zsaars 11] 19 
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that is, immediate presence of pain or of pleasure, in relation 
to itself, 

It is the site of effort; not of motion simply, but of action 
tending to the attainment of what is pleasing, and to the 
removal of what ia displeasing.’ 

It is earthly ; for the qualities of earth are perceived in it: 
(namely, emetl, colour, solidity, ete.): and it is expressly 
pronounced so by more than one passage of the Vedas. Ac- 
cording to sume opinions, it consists of three clements, earth, 
water, and light or heat; for tho peculiar qualitics of those 
clemonts are perceptible in it, since it has smell, clamminess, 
and warmth: or it consists of four, since there is inspiration 
‘as well as expiration of air: or of five, as indicated by odour, 
moisture, digestion, breath, and cavities. Those opinions are 
controverted by the Nydya. It consists uot of five, nor of 
four cleménts; else, as Kanada argues, it would be invisible ; 
for the union of visiblo with invisible objects is so: instance 
wind, Nor does it consist of threo visible clements, nor of 
‘two; for thero is no intimate inchoative uniort of heterogeneons 
substances? This last reason is alleged likewise by Kapila; 
heterogeneous materials cannot enter into the same compo- 
sition.* 

Besides human and other bodies of this world, all which 
are terrenc, there are, in other worlds, aqueous, igneous, and 
acriul bodies. In these, too, there is union with an element, 
for soul's fruition.S 

Earthly body is two-fold; sexually bred, or not so bred: 
the first is either viviparous or oviparous: the second results 
from concurrence of particles by an unseen or predestined 
[270] cause, and peculiar disposition of atoms. That such 
beings are, is proved from suthority of the Vedas, which re- 
veal oreation of gods and demi-gods. 


1 Terk, Bhdsh. and Com. 74.31.6148, 
3 Kay. 4. 2.1, and Com. « Kap. 3, 17-10 oad 6, 202, 
© Bidelye ce Got, 
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Or tho distinction is between such as are propagated by 
sexes or are otherwise generated. The latter comprehends 
equivocal generation of worms, nits, maggots, gnats, and other 
vermin, considered to be Wed in sweat or fermented filth; 
and germination of plants sprouting from the ground. Ac- 
cordingly, the distinct sorts of body are five: 1st, ungenerated ; 
2nd, uterine-or viviparous; 8rd, oviparous; 4th, engendered 
in filth; 5th, vegetative or germinating.’ 

8. Next, among objects of proof, are the organs of sensation. 
An organ of sense is defined as an instrument of knowledge, 
conjoined to the body and imperceptible to the senses? 

There are five external organs: smell, taste, sight, touch. 
and hearing. They are not modifications of consciousness (as 
the Sdnkhyas maintain), but material, constituted of the ele- 
ments, earth, water, light, air, and ether, respectively? 

The pupil of the eye is not the organ of sight (as the 
Bauddhas affirm); nor ia the outer ear, or opening of the 
auditory passage, the organ of hearing: but a ray of light, 
proceding from the pupil of the eye towards the object viewed 
is the visual organ ; and ether, contained in the cavity of the 
ear, and communicating by intermediate ether with the object 
heard, is the organ of hearing. That ray of light is not 
ordinarily visible: just as the effulgence of a torch is unseen 
in meridian sunshine. But, under particular circumstances, 
glimpse of the visual ray is obtained. For instance, in the 
dark, the eye of a cat or other animal prowling at night, 

[271] The organ of vision then is lucid ; and, in like man- 
ner, the organ of hearing is ctherial ; and that of taste, aqueous 
(as saliva) ; and of feeling, aerial ; and of smelling, earthly. 

The site of the visual organ is the pupil of the eye: of the 
auditory organ, the orifice of the ear; of the olfactory organ, 
the nostril or tip of the nose; of the taste, the tip of the 
tongue; of the feeling, the skin. 


1 Pad. Dip. and Madb. on Kel. 3 Tork. Bhdsh. 
+ Got 1. 1. 3. 4-5, and 3. 1.7, and 8. 
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Objects apprehended by the senses, sre odour, flavour, 
colour, touch (or temperature), and sound; which are qualities 
appertaining to earth, water, light, air, and ether.! 

The existence of organs of semge is proved by inference, 
from the fact of the apprehension of those objects: for appre- 
hension implies an instrument to effect it, since it is an act, in 
like manner as the act of cutting implies an instrament, as an 
axo or a kuife. 

The organs are six, including an internal organ, termed 
‘manas, or mind: not five only, as the followers of Buddha 
maintain, disallowing an internal sense; nor so many as 
eleven, which the Séxkhyas affirm, comprehending with the 
senses the organs of action, which they reckon five? 

Mind is the instrament which effects the apprehension of 
pain, pleasure, or interior sensations ; and, by its union with 
external senses, produces knowledge of exterior objects appre- 
hended through them, as colour, ete., but not independently of 
those senses, for outward objects. 

Its existence is proved by singleness of sensation: since 
various sensations do not arise at one time to the same soul, 
They only seem to do so when passing rapidly, though succes- 
sively ; a8 & firebrand, whirled with velocity, seems a ring of 
fire. 

It is single; that i, for each soul, one: not so many minds 
aa there aro external senses. When it is conjoined [272] 
with any one of the outward organs, knowledge is received 
through that organ: when not so conjoined, none comes 
through that sense, but through any other with which it then 
ia associated. 

It is not infinite, being imperceptible to the touch, like the 
etherial element, as the Afimdnsd maintains ;* but it is mi- 
notely small, as an atom. Were it infinite, it might be united 
with every thing at once, and all sensations might be contemt- 


1 Got 1.2. 8.6. 2 Gau. on Kes. 
# Got. 1,1, 3.8 and 3.2. 6 4 Pad. Dip. 
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‘porancous. Jt is imperceptible to sight, touch, and other 
senses, and is inferred from reasoning, as follows: There must 
be an instrument of apprehension of pain and pleasure, which 
instrument must be other than the sight, or any external sense; 
for pain and pleasure are experienced though sight be wanting. 
Such instrument of painful or pleasurable sensation is termed 
mind (manas). * 

It is sternal, and is distinct from soul as well as from body, 
with which it is merely conjoined. 

It is reckoned by Kanéda among substances; and is the 
substratum of eight qualities, none of which are peculiar to it, 
being all common to other substances: vis. number, quantity, 
individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, subsoquence, 
and faculty. 

4. Next in Gotama’s arrangement are the (artha) objects of 
sense; that is, of the external senses: and le enumerates 
odour, taste, colour, feel, and sound, which are the peculiar 
qualities of earth, and the rest of the elements respectively.* 

Under this head Kesava places the categories (paddrtha) of 
Kandda, which are six; substance, quality, ete. 

(1.) Substance is the intimate cause of an aggregate offect 
or product: it is the site of qualities and of action; or [273] 
that in which qualities abide, and in which action takes place.? 

Nine are enumerated, and no more are recognized. Dark- 
ness has been alleged by some philosophers; but it is no 
substance; nor is body a distinct one; nor gold, which the 
Mimdneakes affirm to be a peculiar substance. 

Those specified by Kandda are: 

(1.) Earth, which, besides qualities common to most eub- 
stances (as number, quantity, individuality, conjunction, dis- 
junction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, and faculty of 
velocity and of elasticity), has colour, savour, odour, and feel, 
or temperature. Its distinguishing quality is smell ; and it is 

} Gau. on Kes. ? Got 1.1.3.5. 
+ Kap. 1. 1, 4. 2, Kes, and Com. Pad. Dip. 
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suecinetly defined aaa substance odorous! In some instances, . 
as in gems, the smell is latent; bat it becomes manifest by 
caleination, 

It is eternal, ax atoms; or transient, as aggregates. In 
either, those characteristic qualities are transitory, and are 
maturative, as affected by light and heat: for by union with it, 
whother latent or manifest, former colour, taste, smell, and 
temperature are in earth of any sort annulled, and other 
colour, ote., introduced, 

Aggregates or products are either organized bodies, or 
organs of perception, or unorganic niasses. 

Organized earthly bodies are of five sorts [see body]. The 
organ of smell is terreous. Unorganic masses are stones, 
Jumps of clay, ete. The union of integrant parts is hard, soft, 
or cumulative, a8 stones, flowers, cotton, etc. 

(2.) Water, which has the qualities of earth; excepting 
smell, and with the addition of viscidity. Odour, when ob- 
servable in water, is adscititious, arising from mixture of earthy 
particles. 

(274} The distinguishing quality of water is coolnesa, It is 
accordingly defined a3 a substance cool to the feel. 

Tt is etornal, as atoms; transient, as aggregates. The 
qualities of the first are constant likewise ; those of the latter 
inconstant. 

Organic aqueous bodies are beings abiding in the realm of 
Varuna. The organ of taste is aqueous: witness tho saliva. 
Unorganic waters are rivers, seas, rain, snow, hail, etc. 

It is by some maintained, that bail is pure water rendered 
solid by supervention of an unscen virtue?: others imagine ita 
solidity to be owing to mixture of earthy particles. 

(8.) Light is coloured, and illumines other substances ; and 
to the feel is hot: which is its distinguishing quality. Is is 
defined as a substance hot to the feel. [Heat, then, and light, 
are identified as one substance. ] 

+ Kag.2 Lk 3 [Adrishte, ef. Kusumedny. i. 12.5 
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It has the qualities of earth, except smell, taste, and gravity. 
It is eternal, as atoms ; not 80, as aggregates. 

Organic luminous bodies are beings abiding in the solar 
realm, The visual ray, which is the organ of sight, is lucid 
[see organs of perception]. Unorganic light is reckoned four- 
fold: earthy, celestial, alvine, and mineral, Another distino- 
tion concerns sight and feel ; as light or heat may be either 
latent or manifest, in respect of both sight aud feel, or differ- 
ently in regard to either. Thus fire is both seen and felt; the 
heat of hot water is felt, but not seen; moonshine is seen, but 
not felt; the visual ray is neither seen nor felt. Terrestrious 
light is that, of which the facl is earthy, as fire. Celestial is 
that, of which the fuel is watery, as lightning, and meteors of 
various sorts, Alvine is that, of which the fuel is both earthy 
and watery: it is intestinal, which digests food and drink. 
Mineral is that which is found in pits, as gold, For some 
maintain that gold is solid light; or, at least that the chief 
ingredient is light, [275] which is rendered solid by mixture 
with some particles of earth. Were it mere carth, it might 
be caleined by fire strongly urged. Its light is not latent, but 
overpowered by the colour of the earthy particles mixod with 
it, In the Dfimdusd, however, it is reckoned a distinct sub- 
stance, as before observed. 

(4.) Air is a colourless substance, sensible to the fool ; 
being temperate (neither hot, nor cold). Besides this its dis- 
tingnishing quality, it has the same common qualities with 
light, except fluidity (that is number, quantity, individuality, 
conjunction, disjunction, priority, subsequence, and faculty of 
elasticity and velocity). 

Its existence as a distinct enbstance is inferred from 
feeling. The wind, that blows, is apprehended as tem- 
porate, independently of the influence of light: and this 
temperature, which is a quality, implies s substratum; for 
it cannot subsist without one: that substratum is air; 
different from water, which is cold; and from light, which 
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is hot; and from earth, which is adventitiously warm by 
induction of light. 

Air is either eternal as atoms, or transient ss aggregates. 
Organic serial bodies are beings inhabiting the atmosphere, 
and evil spirits (Pisichas, etc.) who haunt the earth, The 
organ of touch ia an serial integument, or air diffused over tho 
cuticle, Unorganic air is wind, which agitates trees and other 
tremulous objects. To these may be added, as a fourth kind 
of aerial aggregates, the breath and other vital airs, 

(5.) Ether (dhdéa), which is a substance that has the 
quality of sound. Besides that its peculiar and distinguish- 
ing quality, it has number (riz. unity), quantity, individu- 
ality, conjunction, and disjunction. It is infinite, one, and 
eternal. 

The existence of an etherial element as a distinct sub-[276] 
stance is deduced, not from distinct perception, but from 
inference. Sound is a peculiar quality; for, like colour and 
other peculiar qualities, it is apprehended by only one external 
organ of such beings as men are: now @ quality abides in a 
substance which is qualified; but neither soul, nor any one 
of the four elements, earth, water, light, and air, can be its 
substratum, fur it is apprehended by the organ of hearing: 
the qualities of earth, and the rest are not apprehended by the 
hearing, but sound is; therefore it is not a quality of those 
aubstances ; nor is it a quality of time, space, and mind; since 
it in a peculiar quality, and those three substances have none 
but such a9 are common to many: therefore a substratum, 
other than all these, is inferred; and that substratum is tho 
etherial element. It is one; for there is no evidence of 
diversity ; and its unity is congruous, as infinity accounts 
for ubiquity. 1¢ is infinite, because it is in effect found every- 
where. It is eternal, because it is infinite, 

It appears white, from connexion with # lucid white orb; a8 
® rock-crystal appears red by association with a red object. 
The blue colour of a clear sky is derived, according to Patsn- 
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jali} from the southern peak of the great mountain Samern, 
which ia composed of sapphire. Qn other sides of Sumeru 
the colour of the sky is different, being borrowed from the hue 
of the peak which overlooks that quarter. Others suppose 
that the black colour of the pupil of the eye is imparted to 
the sky (blue and black being reckoned tinges of the same 
colour), as s jaundiced eye sees every object yellow. 

The organ of hearing is etherial, being a portion of ether 
(dkdéa) confined in the hollow of the ear, and (as affirmed by 
the author of the Padértha-dipikd) endued with particular 
and unseen virtue. In the ear of a deaf man, the portion of 
other which is there present is devoid of that [277] particular 
virtue, and therefore it is not perfect and efficient auditory 
organ, 

({6.) Time is inferred from the relation of priority and 
subsequence, other than that of place. It is deduced from 
the notions of quick, slow, simultaneous, etc., and is marked 
by association of objects with the sun’s revolutions. 

Young is the reverse of old, as old is of young. This con- 
trast, which does not concern place, is an effect, necding a 
cause other than place, etc. That cause is time. 

It has the qualities of number, quantity, individuality, 
conjunction, and disjunction, It is one, eternal, infinite, 

Though one, it takes numerous designations; as past, 
present, and future, with reference to acts that are so. 

(7.) Place, or space, is inferred from the relation of priority 
and subsequence, other than that of time. It is deduced from 
the notions of Aere and there. 

It has the same common qualities as time; and, like it, is 
one, eternal, infinite. 

1 [This referenee to Patanjali is very curious; but no such name is given in 
S‘ankara-misra’s Comm, on Vaiéesk..sitras, ii 1, 5, though bo mentions the 
theory as held by some authors. If the name be not a mislection, it might throw 
some Light on the Bétanjal or Bitankel quoted by Albirini (cf. Sir HI. Elliot's 
Historians of India, vol. ii. p. 6, Prof. Dowson's note), which ix described as ‘+a 
collection of all the sciences, and one of the moat valuable works of the sages of 
Hind." Albirdni constantly quotes it on questions of chronology and geography.) 
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Though one, it receives various designations, as east, west, 
north, south, ete., by association with the sun's position. 

(8.) Soul, though immaterial, is considered to be a sub- 
stance, as a substratum of qualities. It is eighth in Kan&da’s 
arrangement. In Gotama’s it is first among things to be 
proven [eee before]. 

{9.) Mind, according to Kanéda, is a ninth substance; and 
in Gotama’s arrangement, it recurs in two places, as one of the 
twelve matters to be proven; and again, under the distinct 
head of organs of sensation, being reckoned au internal sense 
[see before]. : 

Material substances are by Kandda considered to be pri- 
marily atoms; and secondarily, aggregates. He maintains the 
eternity of atoms; and their existence and aggregation aro 
explained as follows :+ 

[278] The mote, which is seen in a sunbeam, is the smallest 
perceptible quantity. Being a substance and an effect, it must 
be composed of what is less than itself: and this likewise is a 
substance and an efféct ; for the component part of a substance 
that has magnitude must be an effect, This again must be 
composed of what is smaller, and that smaller thing is an 
atom. It is simple and uncomposed ; else the series would be 
endless: and, were it pursued indefinitely, there would be no 
difference of magnitude between a mustard-seed and a moun- 
tain, » gnat and an elephant, each alike containing an infinity 
of particles, Tho ultimate atom then is simple. 

The first compound consists of two atoms; for one does not 
enter into composition; and there is no argument to prove, 
that more than two must, for inchoation, be united. The next 
consiats of three double atoms; for, if only two were conjoined, 
magnitude would hardly ensue, since it must be produced 
either by aize or number of particles; it cannot be their size, 
and thorefore it must be their number. Nor is there any 
reason for assuming the union of four double atoms, since 

2 Kap 2.2.2. 1, Kee. ete, 
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three suffice to originate magnitude The atom then is 
reckoned to be the sixth part of a mote visible in a sunbeam? 

‘Two earthly atoms, concurring by an unseen peculiar virtue, 
the creative will of Gop, or time, or other competent cause, 
constitute 4 double atom of earth ; and, by concourse of three 
binary atoms, a tertiary atom is produced; and, by concourse 
of four triple atoms, a quaternary atom; and so on, to a gross, 
grosser, or grossest mass of earth: thus great earth is pro- 
duced ; and in like manner, great water, from aqueous atoms ; 
great light, from luminous; and great air, from aerial, The 
qualities that belong to the effect are [279] those which 
appertained to the integrant part, or primary particle, as ita 
material cause: and conversely, the qualities which belong to 
the cause are found in the effect. 

The dissolution of substances proceeds inversely. In the 
integrant parts of an aggregate substance resulting from com- 
position, as in the potsherds of an earthen jar, action is 
induced by pressure attended with velocity, or by simple 
pressare. Disjunction ensues; whereby the union, which was 
the cause of inchoation of members, is annulled; and the 
integral substance, consisting of those members, is resolved 
into its parts, and is destroyed ; for it ceases to subsist as a 
whole, 

(IL) Quality is closely united with substance; not, how- 
ever, a8 an intimate cause of it, nor consisting in motion, but 
common; not a genus, yet appertaining to one. It is indepen- 
dent of conjunction and disjunction ; not the cause of them, 
nor itself endaed with qualities.> 

Twenty-four are enumerated. Seventeen only are, indeed, 
apecified in Kandda's aphoriams;‘ but the rest are understood. 

(1) Colour. It is s peculiar quality to be apprehended only 

1 Kev. 2 Pad. Dip. 

3 [Kaphda's definition of « quality (i 1. 16) is ‘that which hex substance os its 
substratum, is without qualities, is not a cause of conjunction or disjunction, as 


independent of them.'] 
+ Kop L122 and 14.2 
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by sight ; and abides in three substances; earth, water, and 
light, It is a characteristic quality of the last; and, in that, 
is white and resplendent. In water, it is white, but without 
lustre. In the primary atoms of both it is perpetual; in their 
products, not so. In earth it ie variable; and seven colours 
are distinguished: iz. white, yellow, green, red, black, tawny 
(or orange)! and variegated. The varieties of these seven 
colours are many, unenumerated, The six simple colours 
occur in the atoms of [280] earth; and the seven, including 
variegated, in its double atoms, and more complex forms. The 
colour df integrant parts is the cause of colour in the integral 
substance. 

(2.) Savour. It is # peculiar quality, to be apprehended 
only by tho organ of taste; and abidea in two substances, 
earth and water. It is a characteristic quality of the last; 
and in it is sweet. It is perpetual in atoms of water; not so 
in aqueous products, In earth it is variable ; and six sorts are 
distinguished: sweet, bitter, pungent, astringent, acid, and 
saline. 

{3.) Odour. It is a peculiar quality, to be apprehended 
only by the organ of amell; and abides in earth alone, being 
ite diatinguishing quality. In water, odour is adscititioua, 
being induced by union with earthy particles; as a clear crystal 
appears red by association with s hollyhock, or other flower of 
that hue. In air also it is adscititious: thus a breeze, which 
has blown over blossoms, musk, camphor, or other scented sub- 
atances, wafts fragrant particles of the blossoms, ‘etc. The 
flowers are not torn, nor the musk diminished; because the 

. pata are replaced by a reproductive unseen virtue. However, 
camphor and other volatile eubstances do waste. 

‘Two sorts of odour are distinguished, fragrance and stench. 

(4.) Feel, and especially temperature. It is a peculiar 
quality, to be apprehended only by the skin or organ of feeling. 


* Que’ tator (Midberadera) specifies blue i of orange; anviber 
(Geurtkista) omits both, reducing the coloue fo sz. 
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It abides in four substances; earth, water, light, and air; and 
is a characteristic quality of the last. 

Three sorts are distinguished, cold, hot, and temperate. In 
water, it is eold; in light, hot; in earth and in air, temperate. 
Divers other sorta, likewise, are noticed ; as hard and soft, ahd 
diversified, ete. 

These four qualities are latent in minute substances, as 
atoms and double atoms; manifest to perception in products 
{281] or aggregates of greater magnitude. A mote in a sun- 
beam may be seen, though not felt, The colour of the visual 
ray, or organ of sight, is ordinarily imperceptible. 

(5.) Number, It is the reason of perceiving and reckoning 
one, two, or many, to the utmost limit of numeration. Tho 
notion of number is deduced from comparison. Of two masses 
seen, this is one, and that is one: hence the notion of two, and 
80 of more.? 

It is an universal quality, common to all substances without 
exception, 

It is considered to be of two sorts, unity and multitude; or 
of threo, monad, duad, and multitude. Unity is either etornal 
or transient; eternal unity regards eternal things; that which 
is uneternal, concerns effects or transitory substances. 

(6.) Quantity, It is the special cause of the uso and per- 
ception of measure. 

It is an universal quality, common to all substances, 

1 [Apekahdbuddhi. 

+ [Madhava thus describes the origin of the idea of duslity (ditva) (8. D. 
Bangr. p. 107): “First there ia the contact of the organ of sense with tho 
object; then arises the knowledge of the genus unity; then the distinguishing 
perception, apekakibuddhi (by which we apprehend ‘this ix one,’ ‘this in one, 
ete.); then the production of duality in the object; then the knowledge of the 
abstract genus of duality (deitwatvea) ; then the knowledge of the quality duality 
‘os it exists in the two things; then the conception, asehiva (i.¢. the idea crewtod 
ty the soul's own energy out of the materials previously supplicd to it by the 
senses and the internal orgeh mind}. (Cf. Siddh.-muktdv. p. 106.) All num. 
bers, in fact, from duality upwards, are artificial,—i.e. they are mado by our 
minds; unity alone exista in things themselves,—each being oue—and they only 
‘become two, ete., by our choosing to regard them so, and thas juiuing thom in 
thought] 
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It is considered to be fourfold: great and small; long and 
short. 

Extreme littleness and slortness are eternal ; as mind, or as 
atoms, whether single or double, etc. Extreme length and 
greatness (termed infinite) are likewise eternal, as ether. 

Within these extremes is inferior magnitude or finite quan- 
tity; which is unctornal. It is of various degrees in length 
and bulk, more or most; from the mote or tertiary atom, 
upwards, to any magnitude short of infinite. 

Tho finite magnitude of products or effects results from 
number, size, or mass. Multitude of atoms, bulk of particles, 
aud heap of component parts, constitute magnitude, The 
latter, or cumulation of particles, concerns a loose texture. 
The others, close or compact, 

Infinity transconds the senses, An object may be too great, 
as it may be too small, to be distinguished. 

[282] (7.) Individuality, severalty, or separateness, is a 
quality common to all substan-es. 

It is of two sorts; individuality of one or of a pair; or it 
is manifold, as individuality of a triad, ete. Sifnple individu- 
ality is eternal, in respect of eterual things; transient, in regard 
to such as are transitory. Individuality of a pair or triad, 
otc. is of course transitory: it results from comparison, as 
duad or triad does. 

(8.) Conjunction is a transient connexion. 

It is on universal quality incident to all substances and is 
transitory. 

It implios two subjects, and is threefold: arising from the 
act of either or of both, or elxe trom conjunction; being simple, 
or reciprocal, or mediate. The junction of a falcon perching, 
which is active, with the perch whereon it settles, which is 
passive, is conjunction arising from the,aet of one. Collision 
of fighting rams, or of wrestlers, is conjunction arising from 
the act of both. Contact of a finger with a tree occasions the 
conjunction uf the body with the tree; and this is mediate, 
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(9.) Disjunction. It is the converse of conjunction ; neces- 
sarily preceded by it, and, like it, implying two subjects, It 
is not the mere negation of conjunction; nor simply the disso- 
lution of it. 

The knowledge of this quality, as well as of its counterpart, 
is derived from perception. 

It is an universal quality incident to all substances and is 
simple, reciprocal, or mediate. A falcon taking flight from a 
rock, is an instance of disjunetion arising from the act of one 
of two subjects ; the active from the inactive, The parting of 
combatants, rama or wrestlers, is an example of disjunction 
arising from the act of both, Disjunetion of the body and the 
tree, resulting from the disunion of the finger and the troe, is 
mediate! 

[283] (10-11.) Priority and posteriority. Theso quali- 
ties, being contrasted and correlative, are considered together. 
They are of two sorts, conceruing placo and time. In respect 
of place, they are proximity and distance; in regard to time, 
youth and antiquity. The one concerns (mirta) definite 
bodies, consisting of circumscribed quantity ; the other affects 
generated substances. 

The knowledge of them is derived from comparison. 

1 [Madhava quotes a proverbial svoke: 

“ Duality—the ehange produced (in the jar) by baking,—end disjunction produced 
by disjunction, — 

Him whose mind vacillates not in regard to theso three, they call » tre 
Vraiteahik 

For duality see supra, The other two subtile procosses are described by him, 
Pp. 208, 109; and in the Siddh.-mwkedv. pp. 102-104, 112, 113. The former 
relatea to the internal obanges of the atoms, while s black pot gredunlly becomes 
red by heat,—the other to indirect or mediate disjunction, mentioned in the text. 
The Vaiseshites hold that when 2 pot is baked, the old black pot is destroyed, 
ite veveral compounds of two or more atoms being destroyed; the aclion of tho 
fire then produces the red colour in the separate atoms, and, joining these into 
‘Rew compounds, eventually produces a new red pot. Tho exceeding rapidity of 
‘the stope prevents the eye's detecting the change of the pots, (Might we not 
regard this as 2 vague anticipation of the molecular theory f) The followers of 
the Nyéys maintain thet the fire penetrates into the different compounds of two 
or more atoms, and, without any destruction of the old pot, produces its effects 
a these compounds, aud thereby changes not the pot, bus its colour, etc—it is 
sGill the aumo pot, only it is red, not black.] . 
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‘Two magses being situated in one place, nearness is deduced 
from the conjunction of one with place as associated by com- 
parison, referring primarily to the person of the spectator ; or, 
secondarily, to other correlatives of place. Where least con- 
junction of conjunct things intervenes, it is nearness; where 
moat does, it is remoteness. Thus Prayéga is nearer to Ma- 
thuré than K4éi, and Kasi romoter from it than Prayéga. 

In like manner, one of two masses, not restricted to place, 
is young, as deduced from the association of the object with 
time, by comparison diseriminating that which is connected 
with least time, Another is old, which is connected with 
most time. Here time is determined by revolutions of the 
sun. 

(12.) Gravity is the peculiar cause of primary descent or 
falling! 

It affects earth and water. Gold is affected by this quality, 
by reason of earth contained in it, 

In the absonce of a countervailing cause, as adhesion, velo- 
city, or some act of volition, descent results from this quality. 
Thus a cocoa-nut is withheld from falling by adhesion of the 
fuot-stalk ; but, this impediment ceasing on maturity of the 
fruit, it falls. : 

According to Udayana-dcharya, gravity is impercep-[284] 
tible, but to be inferred from the act of falling. Ballabha 
maintains, that it is perceived in the position of a thing 
doacending to a lower situation, 

Lovity is not a distinct quality, but the negation of gravity. 

(28.) Fluidity is tho eause of original trickling? 

It affects earth, light, and water. It is natural and essen- 
tial in water; adscititious in earth and light; being induced 
by exhibition of fire in molten substances, aa lac, gold, ete. 

Fluidity is perceptible by the external senses, sight and 
touch. 

In hail and ice, flaidity essentially subsists; but is obstracted 

2 Fark. Bhdsd, and Pad. Dip. * Terk, Bhdsh, and Pad, Dip. 
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by an impediment arising from an anseen virtue which renders 
the water solid. 

(14) Viscidity is the quality of clamminess and cause of 
agglutination. It abides in water only. In oil, liquid butter, 
ote., it results from the watery parts of those liquids.! 

(15.) Sound is @ peculiar quality of the ethorial element, 
and is to be apprehended by the hearing. It abides in that 
element exclusively, and is its characteristic quality, Two 
sorta are distinguished : iculate and musical.? 

To account for sound originating in one place being heard in 
another, it is observed, that sound is propagated by undulation, 
wave after wave, radiating in every direction, from a centre, 
like the blossoms of a Nauclea. It is not the first, nor the 
intermediate wave, that is the sound heard, but the last which 
comes in contact with the organ of hearing; and therefore it is 
not quite correct to say, that a drum has been heard. Sound 
originates in conjunction, in disjunction, or in sound itself. 
‘The conjunction of cymbals, or that of a drum and atick, may 
serve to exemplify the [285] first, It is the instrumental 
cause, The rustling of leaves is an instance of disjunction 
being the cause of sound, In some cases, sound becomes the 
cause of sound. In all, the conformity of wind, or its calm- 
ness, is a concomitant cause: for an adverse wind obstructs it, 
The material cause is in every case the etherial fluid; and 
the conjunction of that with the sonorous subject is a con- 
comitant cause. 

The Mimndnsd affirms the eternity of sound. This is 
contested by the Naiydyikue, who maintain, that were it 
eternal, it could not be apprehended by human organs of 
sense. 

(16—23.) The eight following qualities are perceptible by 
the mental organ, not by the external senses. They are 
qualities of the soul, not of material substances. 

(16) Intelligence (buddhi) is placed by Kanéda among 

1 Thid. and Siddh. Sang. * Zeid. and Gaw., eta, 
‘Yor. 1, [asaare 1] 2 
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qualities; snd by Gotama, fifth among objects of proof. Tt 
will be noticed in that place. 

(17 and 18.) Pleasure and pain are among qualities enu- 
merated by Kanéda. Pain or evil is placed by Gotams 
among objects of proof; where (under the head of deliverance) 
it will be further noticed, with ita converse. 

(19 and 20.) Desire and aversion are the two next in order 
among qualities. Desire is the wish of pleasure and of hap- 
pines, and of absence of pain. Passion is extreme desire; it 
is incident to man and inferior beings. The supreme being is 
devoid of passion. Neither does desire intend Gon's will, nor 
aeaint’a wish, Aversion is loathing or hatred, 

{21.) Volition (yatna),' effort or exertion, is a determination 
to action productive of gratification. Desire is its occasion, and 
percoption its reason, Two sorts of perceptible effort aro 
distinguished; that proceeding from desire, seeking what is 
agresable; and that which proceeds from aversion, shunning 
what is loathsome. Another species, which [286] escapes 
sensation or perception, but is inferred from analogy of spon- 
tancous acts, comprises animal functions, having for a cause 
the vital unseen power, 

Volitivn, dosire, and intelligence, are in man transitory, 
variable, or inconstant. ‘The will and intelligence of Gop are 
eternal, uniform, constant. 

(22 and 23.) Virtue and vice (Dharma and Adharma), or 
moral merit and demerit, are the peculiar causes of pleasure 
and of pain respectively. The result of performing that 
which is enjoined, as sacrifice, etc., is virtue; the result of 
doing that which is forbidden, is vice. They are qualities of 
the soul ; imperceptible, but inferred from reasoning. 

The proof of them is deduced from transmigration, The 

4 [There is a uscfal technical verse, Jndnanjenya Shared ichchhd, ichehad- 
jenyt thavet kritih, Kritijanyd dhavech-cheahfd, chesh{é-fanyd bhavet kriyd. 
“Kriss here means yatae * volition.’ “From knowledge arises desire (BodAqess), 
fen aie ees {xponipesis), from volition conscious effort (Spréss), and from 
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body of an individual, with his limbs and organs of sense, is a 
result of a peculiar quality of his soul; since this is the cause 
of that individual’s fruition, like a thing which is produced by 
his effort or volition, * The peculiar quality of the soul, which 
does occasion its being invested with body, limbs, and organs, 
is virtue or vice: for body and the rest are not the result of 
effort and volition. ‘ 

(24.) The twenty-fourth and last quality is faculty (san- 
skdra)2 This comprehends three sorts, 

Velocity (vega), which is the cause of action. It concerns 
matter only ; and is a quality of the mental organ, and of the 
four grosser elements, earth, water, light, and air. It becomes 
manifest from the perception of motion. 

Elasticity (sthitisthdraka) is a quality of particular tangible, 
terrene objects ; and is tho cause of that peculiar action, where- 
by an altered thing is restored to its pristino atato, as a bow 
unbends and a strained branch resumes its former position, It 
is imperceptible; but is inferred from the fact of the restitution 
of a thing to its former condition, 

[287] Imagination (bidrand) is a peculiar quality of the 
soul, and is the cause of memory. It is a rosult of notion or 
recollection ; and being excited, prodaces remembrance ; and 
the exciting cause is the recurrence of an association ; that is, 
of the sight or other perception of a liko object. 

(IHL) The next head in Kan&da’s arrangement, after quality, 
is action (Aarman).5 

Action consists in motion, and, like quality, abidea in sub- 
stance alone. It affects a single, that is a finite substance, 
which is matter. It is the cause (not aggregative, but indirect) 
of disjunction, as of conjunction : that is, a fresh conjunction in 
one place, after annulment of a prior one in another, by means 
of disjunction. It is devoid of quality, and is transitory. 

1 Fark, Bhash. 3 (Ballantyne, ‘the self-reproductive faceity.”} 

_ ¥ [Action is that which abides in one substance, is without qualities, and is 
the diroet cause of conjunctions and disjunctious.”—Kog. i. 1. 17.] 
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Five sorts-are enumerated: to cast upward; to cast down- 
ward; to push forward : to spread horizontally; and, fifthly, 
to go on: including many varieties under the last oomprehen- 
sive head, 

LV.) Community (edmdnya), or the condition of equal or 
like things, is the cause of the perception of conformity. It is 
oternal, single, concerning more than one thing, being a pro- 
perty common to several, It abides in substance, in quality, 
and in action. 

‘Two degrees of it are distinguished: the highest, concerning 
numerous objects; the lowest, concerning few. The first is 
oxistence, 8 common property of all. The latter is the abstrao- 
tion of an individual, varying with age, in dimensions, yet 
continuing identical. A third, or intermediate: dagree, is 
distinguished, comprehended in the first, and in’ pe the 
lattor. These three degrees of community corresp\3e ‘yearly 
with genus, species, and individual. ae 

In another view, community is two-fold: ois, gets i) 
and discriminative property (upddhi), or species, 

The Bauddhas are cited as denying this category, BAe 
maintaining that individuals only have existence, ana wat 
abstraction is false and deceptive. This, as well as other 
controverted points, will be further noticed at a future oppor- 
tunity. 

(¥.) Difference (vifesha), or particularity, is the cause of 
perception of exclusion.’ It affects a particular and single 
object, which is devoid of community. It abides in eternal 
aubstances, Such substances are mind, soul, time, place; and 

+ [+Purtiolarity’ ia the individuality which characterizes eternal imple sub 
etances,—it ia ‘their ultimate and not further explicable ‘difference,’ “All 
compound substances from jars, etc. down to the combination of two stome, are 
‘mutually separated by the difference of their Senpenent pact, bat * particularity * 
is the only sentual difference of atoms This difference is differenced through 
iteelf only."*—-Giddh.-mudtds, Cf. S'ankara-misra’s Comm. on Feid.nrit. i, 2. 6 
He remarks in bis. Comm. on ii. 1. 0, that “progressive decrease in size. mest 


have a limit somewhere ~hence we infer a substratum in which this limit ix found, 
he. the atom."]} 
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the etherial clement; and the atoms of earth, water, light, and 
airt 

(VI.) The sixth and last of Kandda’s categories is aggrega- 
tion (samaodya), or perpetual intimate relation, It has been 
already briefly noticed. 

(VIL.) To the six affirmative categories of Kanfda, suc- 
ceeding writers add a seventh, which is nog. tive. 

Negation or privation (abhdva) is of two vorts; universal 
and mutual, Universal negation comprehends three species, 
antecedent, emergent, and absolute. . 

Autecedent privation (prdgabhdoa) is present negation of 
that which at a fature time will be. It is negation in the 
material cause previous to the production of an effect ; a3, in 
yarn, prior to the fabrication of cloth, there is antecedent 
privation of the piece of cloth which is to be woven, It 
is without beginning, for it has not been produced; and has 
an end, for it will be terminated by the production of tho 
offect, 

Emergent privation is destruction (dhtoansa), or cessation, of 
an effect. It is negation in the cause, subsequent to the pro- 
duction of the effect: as, in s broken jar, (emashed by the 
blow of # mallet) the negation of jar in the heap of poteherds. 
It has a commencement, but no end; for the destruction of 
the effect cannot be undone. 

Absolute negation (atyantdbidea) extends through all times, 
past, present, and future, It has neither beginning nor end. 
For example, fire in @ lake, colour in air.? 


4 (Ut is cingular that, though the tenet of eisssha bas given its name to 
‘KapSda’s echool, there is very little said about it in the Sitres, The word is 
‘oaly ood in ite technical meaning in i. 1. 4, 8; i. 2, 6; iv. 1. 4; vii. 1. 11.) 

2 (Another example would be the fact that there is no jar on the «pot before 
‘me. There is on thst spot an absolute non-existence of the jar, and even if a jar 
were moved there, the non-existence would not be destroyed but only transferred 
to the place where the jar was before. That which is absent is seid to be the 
counter-entity ar pratiyegi of the non-eristence which in presumed, sccording to 
the ordinary Tale, “ yesyd3hdouk as one pratiyog!, yothd ghafébhdoasys pratiyogt 
shatedy 
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{289] Matual privation (anyonydbidva) is difference (bheda).' 
Tt is reciprocal negation of identity, essence, or respective 
peculiarity, 

5. To return to Gotama’s arrangement. The fifth place, 
next after objects of sense, is by him allotted to intelligence 
(buddhi), apprehension, knowledge, or conception; defined as 
that which manifests, or makes known, a matter. 

It is twofold; notion and remembrance. Notion (anubhava) 
includes two sorts; right and wrong. Right notion (pramd) 
is such as is incontrovertible. It is derived from proof, and is 
consequently fourfold ; ciz. from perception, or inference, or 
comparison, or revelation: for example; Ist, a jar perceived 
by-nndisordered organs ; 2nd, fire inferred from smoke ; 3rd, 
wu gayal* recognized from its resemblance to a cow; 4th, 
colestial happiness attainable through sacrifice, aa inculcated 
by the Vedas. 

Wrong notion deviates from truth, and is not derived from 
proof. It is threefold: doubt; premises liable to reduction to 
absurdity ; and error (for example, mistaking mother-o’-pear! 
for silver), 

Romembranee (smarana), likewise, is either right or wrong. 
Both oceur, and right remembrance especially, while awake. 
But, in sleep, remembrance is wrong. 

6. The sixth place among objects of proof is allotted to 
mind. It has been already twice noticed; riz. among organs 
of sense, and again among substances. 

7. Activity (prarryitti) is next in order, It is determination, 
the result of passion,? and the cause of virtue and vice, or 
merit aud demerit; according as the act is one enjoined or 
forbidden. _I¢ is oral, mental, or corporeal ; not comprehend- 

+ (This is said to exist betwoen two notions which have no property in common. 
‘Thue ‘0 jac is not cloth,’—here the counter-proposition wonld be one af identity, 
ajar in cloth,’} 

# Bos garous e, froatalia, Ax. Res, vol. viii. p. 487. 

’ [Rather the reealt of any ove of the three “faults” (Bhdshye, i. 18). Oral 
activity Inidates the utterances of the voice, mental the perceptions of the mind, 
and corporeal the gestures of the body.) 
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ing unconscious vital functions, It is the reason of all worldly 
proceedings, 

8. From scta proceed faults' (dosha): including under (290} 
this designation, passion or extreme desire ; aversion or loath- 
ing; and error or delusion (moha). The two first of these are 
reckoned by Kan&da among qualities. 

9. Next in Gotama’s arrangement is (pretya-bidea) the con- 
dition of the soul after death; which is tranemigration : for 
the soul, being immortal, passes from a former body which 
perishes, to a new one which receives it, This is a reproduc- 
tion (punar-utpatti)* 

10. Retribution (phala) is the fruit accruing from faults 
which result from activity. It is a return of fruition (punar- 
bhoga), or experience of pleasure or pain, in association with 
body, mind, and senses, 

11. Pain, or anguish, is the eleventh topic of matters to be 
proven. 

12. Deliverance from pain is beatitude : it is absolute pro- 
vention of every sort of ill: reckoned, in this system of philo- 
sophy, to comprehend twenty-one varicties of evil, primary or 
secondary :* riz. 1, body; 2—7, the aix organs of sense; 
8—13, six objects (cishaya) of sensation; 14—19, six sorts of 
apprehension and intelligence (buddhi) ; 20, pain or anguish ; 
21, pleasure. For even this, being tainted with ovil, is pain; 
as honey drugged with poison is reckoned among deleterious 
substances, 

This liberation from ill is attained by soul, acquainted with 


1 [Or rather “ faults are characterized aa causing activity,” pravartand-lekshond 
dashah (Got. Sat. i 18). “The wise man, sceording to Gotama, is he who avoids 
the three mistakes of having 2 likiog for a thing, and acting accordingly; or of 
having a dislike for a thing, and acting accordingly; or of being stupidly in- 
different, and thereupon acting ; instead of being intelligently indifferent, and not 
acting at all.” (Ballantyne).] 

4 [The Bidshye expresaly adds that puner here implies continual repetiti 
_pretya-bhiva ia cternal « parte onteand only cessea at finsl Liberation. Cf. ii. 22.) 

2 [The primary or direct (eiukAy) evil is *pain,’ but the others are secondary 
or indirect (gawea) evils, as being its causes. 
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the truth (ta¢twa), by means of holy science; divested of 
p&ssion through knowledge of the evil incident to objecta; 
meditating on iteelf; and, by the maturity of self-knowledge, 
making its own essence present ; relieved from impediments ; 
not earning fresh merit or demerit, by deeds done with desire ; 
digcerning the previous burden of merit or demerit, by devout 
contemplation ; and acquitting it through eompressed endur- 
aneo of its frait ; and thus (previous acts being annulled, and 
present body departed, and no future body accruing), there is 
no further connoxion with the various sorts of (291) ill, since 
there ia no cause for them.! This, then, is prevention of pain 
of every sort; it is deliverance and beatitude. 

TIE, After proof and matter to be proven, Gotama pro- 
ceeds to other categories, and assigns the next place to doubt 
(sanéaya). 

It is the consideration of divers contrary matters in regard 
to one and the same thing; and is of three sorts, arising from 
common or from peculiar qualities, or merely from contradic- 
tion; discriminative marks being in all three casea unnoticed. 
Thus an object is observed, concerning which it becomes a 
question whether it be a man or a post: the limbs which 
would betoken the man, or the crooked tronk which would dis- 
tinguish the post, being equally unperceived. Again, odour 
is s peculiar quality of earth; it belongs not to eternal sub- 
stances, as the etherial element; nor to transient elements, as 
water: is then earth eternal or uncternal? So, ope affirms 
that sound is eternal; another denies that position; and a 
third person doubts, 

IV. Motive (prayojana) is that by which a person is 
actuated, or moved to action. It is the desire of attaining 
pleasure, or of shunning pain; or the wish of exemption from 
both; for such is the purpose or impulse of every one in a 
natural state of mind.’ 


2 (CE, Rational Refutation, sect, i. ch. 2. pp. 25-14] 
9 Got LL 41-3 
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‘V. Instance (drishtdnia) is, in a controversy, a topic on 
which both disputants consent. It is either concordant or 
discordant; direct or inverse: as the culinary hearth, for a 
direct instance of the argument of the presence of fire be- 
tokened by smoke; and a lake, for an inverse or contrary 
instance of the argument, where the indicating vapour ia mist 
or fog. 

VI. Demonstrated truth (siddhdnia) is of four sorts; cis. 
universally acknowledged ; partially so; hypothetically ; argu- 
mentatively (or, ¢ concessu)? 

[292] Thus, existence of substance, or of that to which 
properties appertain, is universally recognized, though the 
abstract notion of it may not be so; for the Bauddhas deny 
abstraction. Mind is by the Natydyikas considered to be 
an organ of perception, and so it is by the kindred sect of 
Vaiseshikas. The eternity of sound is admitted in tho 
Mimdnad, and denied in the Nydya. Supposing tho creation 
of the earth to be proved, omniscience of the creator follows, 
In Jaimini’s disquisition on the eternity, or tho transitoriness, 
of sound, it is said, granting sound to be a quality. 

On the appositenoss of some of these examples, in the cases 


1 Got, 1, 1, 5. 1-6, 

1 Got. 1.3. 6.1, ete. [The fourth kind of siddbinta, abhyxpagama, means 
rather ‘implied dogma.’ It is defined by Viswanftha os “the asuming of a 
particular fact by the lender of » achool, in the course of some of his arguments, 
though he nowhere definitely lays it down in his sires." Thus the author of the 
Nydye Sitras assumes that mind is on organ of sense (indriya) in his arguments 
in iff. 81-131, though he nowhere expressly asserts it. The explanation, how- 
ever, given in the Badshye, differs, as it often does, from that of the modera 
Nyftya.] 

2 {Cf. note, p, 330, where Colebrooke doubts where this is found. It appeara 
to me, after comparing B’abara’s Commentary on Mimdnad Sit. i. 1. 17, with 
that printed in Balloatyne’s extract, that it must refer to one of the scholastic 
ways of explaining that argument of Jaimini’s in favour of the eternity of sound 
‘tna the Neipéyikas, ‘The latter held that sound could not be eternal, because it 

‘be inereased, as in the case of many voices. Jaimini {according to bis 
Sommentte) splice tha, soseping the Nutyibe doctrine ibst sound inequality 
of tha one all-pervading ether, it will then follow that it ia without parts, and 
eousoqueatly sound cannot be increased, but only the wise which sccompanies its 
toanifestation.) 
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to which they are here applied, as instance of divers sorta of 
demonstration, there is a disagreement among commentators, 
which it is needless to go into. 

VII. A regular argument, or complete syllogism (nydya), 
consists of five members (asayaoa) or component parts.’ ist, 
the proposition (pratijnd);? 2nd, the reason (hetw or apadesa) ; 
3rd, the instance (uddharana or nidaréana); 4th, the applica- 
tion (upanaya); 5th, the conclusion (nigamana).? Ex. 

1. This hill is fiery : 

2. For it smokes. 

3. What smokes is fiory : as a culinary hearth. 
4. Accordingly,‘ the hill is smoking: 

5, Thoreforo it is fiery. 


1 [Tho Bidshya mentions that some old toxchers reckoned ten members.) 

3 (Tho later Vaideshikas call these five members pratijnd, apadeia, nidariene, 
amuandhdna, pratydundys (Sankara M, on Y.S. ix. 2 2), but it in merely a 
difference of names.} 

3 [In the Nylya tho middte term of an affirmative argument is called Aetw 
‘the reason,’ addhana *the instrument of proof,’ or dinga ‘the sign’; and the 
major term addhya, or ‘that which is to be established.’ it term in, 
howover, sometimes usod fur the minor {ef. Dhushya, i. 36, ¥ 37). The 
Vaiseshikn usos (besides Aetu and linga) opadcéa, praméga, ad karana (ix. 2, 4). 
‘The later whool of logie adopted pakeha for the minor term (or sonotimes 
virddepadam or vivatam), and developed the notion of rydpti * pervadednem,’ or 
‘the being invariably accompaniod by some other thing.’ (Vydpti in called 
pratibanthe in tho Sdukhys Sit. 1.100.) Thus tho major term of an affirma- 
tive argument became the sypaka or * perrader’ from ite wider extension, the 
middle tho rydpya or ‘pervaded.’ The argument, “the mountain has fire be- 
cain it han smoke,” is trac, because smoke is always accompanied by fire; ‘the 
mountain hus emoke because it has fire,” is falec, because fire is not thus always 
accompanied by smoke, The latter is a favourite instance of the anaikdnta or 
saryabhichdra fallacy. 

There is an interesting passage in the Muktcrati, p. 122, om the induction by 
which tho eyipti or uniersal proposition is arrived at. It is to be tested by 
Affirmative and negative induction (auceyaryetirekew), which correspond to the 
methods of Agreement and Difference in Mill's Zogic, vol i, p. 464, the great 
object being to discover, if possible, the relation of cause and effect between the 
two pheaomena, This is well illustrated in the Comm. on the Sdnkiys Sit, i. 
40, “ The two suggestors of the relation of cause and effect are, (1) this concomi- 
tancy of affiratives,—that whenever the product exists, the material cause thereof 
exists ; and (2) this coucomitancy of negatives,—-that whenever the material cause 
no longer exiate, the product no longer exists” And a0 in vi. 16, liberation ia 
proved to he the effect of discriminative knowledge, since wherever liberation takes 
place, this knowledge is; but where this knowledge is not, there is no liberation.} 
© [Tethd ‘a0,' ‘accordingly,’ ia wed in ex argument from an affirmative indue- 
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Some® confine the syllogism (nydya) to three members ; 
either the three first, or the three last. In this latter form it 


tion, —it introduces an affirmative application, as in the argument in the text. We 
sometimes find an apparently negative form introduced by tho words ws chdyam 
tathd ; but this, T think, was originally used only in cases of samavydpti (Sinkbya 
8, ¥. 29}, where the middie and major terms are equipollent (derirpipe:). Thus 
‘the following examples of the two forms are given in the Nydya-badshya, i. 39; 
the former is the argument from an induction from similar instances (uidharoga- 
sdaharmydé), the latter from an induction from dissimilar (wddharana-vaidharmydt), 
@, 1. Sound is non-oternal, (enitys,) 
‘Because it is produced. 
‘Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as pots, etc. 
Sound is thus produced ; 
Therefore it ia non-etornal. 
Sound is uon-eternal, 
Because it is produced. 
‘Whatever is unproduced is eternal, as soul, ete. 
4. But sound is not thus unproduced ; 
6. Therefore it is non-cternal. (Cf. Bhdshya, p. 32.) 

‘Wo should have expected the example of 4 to havo ran, “whatever is eternal in 
nnprodaced,” but as the two terms ‘eterzal’ and ‘unproduced’ aro equipollent, 
there is no fault in the argument (sce a similar cxataple in Sarva-dary.-sangrehe, 
p. 82, IL 1, 2), and, with sht alteration, it would run aa Camestres, 

‘This, however, as it stands, is not properly w negative argument, us it professes 
to lead to the same affirmative conclusion as the other (cf. Bhishya, i. 35, and 
Nydya 8. Titti, i. 37). Viteybyana expressly leaves tho point ax an obscure 
question for future logicians to investigate, add they appear to have altered tho 

form of the argument. They give « different form of the exemple, yan naivon 
tan naivam, which, howcrer, though negative in its form, is still really affirmative 
in its effect. This form of the argument views tho major promiss or example of 
the old affirmative syllogism from another side; it not only affirms that al! smoke- 
Posscesing things have fire, but that no not-ficry things have amoke. 
The author of the J'ritti (i. 35) dofines the affirmative example (anpayi-uddha- 
raya) a6‘ vorne familiar instance, which, through its having a characteristic [1s 
smoke} which is invariably attended by that major term which is to be established 
{as fire}, proves in consequence the existence, in the subject, of that major term.” 
‘The negative example (yyatireki-nddhorana) is defined in i. 36, “The example, on 
the contrary, will be negative from its showing an absence (i, of the middlo 
term), which always accompanies the abscuce (of the major term), Ile givos two 
examples of the latter (i. 36, 37). 

1, This mountain has fire, 

2, Because it has smoke. 

3. Whatever is not s0, is not 20, a8 a lake (i.e, whaterer has not fire bas not 

smoke, or, in other words, the absence of smoke always scoompanics the 
absence of fire). [All the pandita read yan naivams tox naivam, in p. 30, 8.) 

4. Bat this mountain is aot thus possessed of the absence of amoke (is. it has 

that smoke whose absence always accompanies the absence of fire) ; 

5, Therefore it bas fire, {And 


* The followers of the Mimdusd. Pad. Dip. 


Perens y 
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is quite regular. The recital joined with the instance is the 
major; the application is the minor ; the conclusion follows! 
VIII. Next in this arrangement is (¢arka) reduction to 
absurdity, It is a mode of reasoning, for the investigation 
[293] of truth, by deduction from wrong premises, to an inad- 
misaible conclusion which is at variance with proof, whether 
actual perception or demonstrable inference. The conclusion 


And again, 

1. A living body has a sout, 

2, Because it has vital air. 

3. What is not so, is not 80, as 0 jar (i.e. whatever has not e coal has not vital 

‘ir, the vital air being, by eis. Sit. iii. 2, 4, the sign of eoul). 

4. But o living body is not thus possesscd of the absence of vital air ; 

6. Therefore it has a soul. 

The Kritts exprosly affirms that the conclusion of this apparently negative 
argument is affirmative; although it adde that some authors hed that i¢ should 
bo in a negative furm (i, 38), i.¢. the conclusions of the two inat arguments should 
be “therefore it haw not the absence of fire,” and “it has not the absence of soni.” 
(Cf, the example in Ballantyne's Terke-sangraha, p. 61, and aleo that in Saree 
D.&. p. 150, Il, 16, 17.) 
impleat form of the eyatircki~anumdna or negative argument is that given 
in the Biddhdnta-muktdrali, p. 327, “The mountain bas tho absence of smoke 
from tho absence of fire," in accordance with the principle yo yasya rydpakah 
tod-abhdvos tad-abhivasya cycpyak, “when ono thing invariably eocompanies 
another (as fire smoke), the absence of the former is invariably accompanied by 
the absence of the latter.) 

© [Ballantyne has shown that the longer fivo-mambered syllogism of the Hindus 
iv the rhetorical one, while the throe-membered in the strictly logical, or, as it 
is expreseed in the Terka-sangraha, the former is “an inference for the sake 
‘of another,” the latter is “an inference for oneself” (Of. Tattwachintdmani, 
(Anum, KA.) p. 64.) It will then toke tho form, “this mountain has firey 
Doosuse it han fire-persaded sraoke,” or rather, a it is more commonly expressed 
‘im Bindu books, it will be the enthymeme, “this mountain has fire, becanse 
‘it has smoke,” This inference is eaid to be based on pardmeréa ‘consideration,” 
which is defined as the perceiving that the subject possesses what is pervaded 
(or tonstantly accompanied) by some other thing,"—é.e. that this mouutain bes 
fire-porvaded tmoke. The Vedintic work, Veidate-peribicshd (p. 17), maintains 
that the shorter form is sufficient even in ‘inference for another.’ “Inference for 
the sake of another is produced by "deduction’ (nydya), and ‘deduction ' is the 
combination of the members, But the members are here only three, the pro- 
position, the reason, and the example, ot the example, the application, and the 
conclusion,-—aad not five; a the other two members are superfluous, cince these 
three sufficiently show the ‘ pervadedness * (eydpti) and the residence of the mid- 
dle term in the subject.” For the best sccount of Hindu logic, ace Ballentyne'a 
‘translation of the Terks-sengraks. Réer’s translation of the Siddhdnte-mukicoalt 
ia not equally trustworthy; bat his remarks on the Hinds spllogiem, Zeiteck. d. 
D. M. G. xxi. 967-378, are very weefel.} 
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to which the premises would lead is inadmissible, as contrary to 
what is demonstrated, or as conceding what is disproved. 

It is not to be confounded with doubt, to which there are 
two sides ; but to this there is but one. 

Five sorts are distinguished by the more ancient writers, to 
which the moderns have added six, or even seven more varieties. 
Tt is needless to enumerate them: one or two examples may 
suffice. 

Ex. 1. Is this hill fiery, or not? On this question one 
delivers his opinion, that it is not fiery, The answer to him 
is, Were it not fiery, it would not smoke. ‘ 

Ex. 2. If there be a jar in this place, it must look like the 
ground, 

Fallacy of the same form, termed tarkdbhdsa, comprises the 
like number of sorts and varieties, 

The designations by which they are distinguished are familiar 
to the Indian scholastic disputation, It would be tedious to 
enumerate and explain them. 

IX. Ascertainment (xirnaya), or determination of truth, is 
the fruit of proof, the result of evidenco and of reasoning, con- 
fating objections and establishing the position in question. 

X.—XI. Disputation (hathd) is conferenco or dialogue of 
interlocutors maintaining adverse positions, whether contending 
for victory, or seeking the truth, It compriscs three of the 
categories, 

XK. One is (jalpa) debate of disputants contending for 
vietory ; each seeking to establish his own position and over- 
throw the opponent’s.! 

XI. Another is (céda) discourse, or interlocution of por- 
[294]sous communing-on a topic in pursuit of truth, as 
preceptor and pupil together with fellow-students. 

XIE. The third is (vitapda) cavil, or controversy wherein 
the disputant seeks to confute his opponent without offering to 
support a position of his own. 

© (RE and X. should be transposed to agree with the order in the original. ] 
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XHL Next in Gotama’s enumeration is fallacy, or, a8 it is 
termed, semblance of a reason (Aetwdbhdsa); it is the non 
causa pro causa of logicians, Five sorts are distinguished, 
embracing divers varieties or subdivisions, They need not be 
here set forth. 

XIV. Fraud (chala), or perversion and misconstruction, is 
of three sorta: 1st, verbal misconstruing of what is ambiguous; 
2nd, perverting, in a literal sense, what is said in a metaphori- 
cal one; 3rd, generalizing what is particular, 

XV. After all these is (jaéi) a futile answer, or self-confuting 
reply. No less than twenty-four eorts are enumerated. 

XVI, The sixteenth, and last of Gotama’s categories, is 
(nigraha-sthina) failure in argument, or (pardjaya-hetw) reason 
of defeat. It is the termination of a controversy. Of this, 
likewise, no fewer than twenty-two distinctions are specified ; 
which are here passed by, as the present essay has already been 
extended to too great a length. 


1 [It is very difficult to determine in tho history of Indian logic how far certain 
parte of the theory are due to the Veiicshike, as distinguished from the Naiyd: 
gika, whool., The Vaiseahika-sitras discuss certain pointe of the theory (iii, § 1, 
and ix. § 2.1, 2, 4, on well as incidentally elsewhere), but we nowhere find 8 
complote view of the subject, ‘The author appears to assume the Nydiya's analysis 
and some of its technical torms, and to confine himself to illustrating certain points. 
An allinuee early took place between the Nydys and the J ‘ka systems, ond 
wo find the later theory of the syllogism especially maintained in those books 
which, like the Bhdehd-parichheda and its Commentary, adopt the Vaiseshiba 
and not the Nydya categorica, But this doos not prove that these later views 
‘wore originally Jaises ‘They are not found in the Vaiseshika-sitras, except 
by implioation sand S'ankara-misra, in his Comm. on those aitras, frequently refers 
to the Anumiva-mayikha, 2 well-known work of the modern Nydya, for » farther 
account of obscure legical questions (a8 ¢.g. pp. 154, 161, 392), just as the author 
‘At, devotes pages to maintaining the views as to the syllogiam 
jyike doctor, Ragbunktha-siromani. Thd Tarka-sengrahe is 
ika work, but ix expressly written “to perfect the acquain- 
tance of the young with the tenets of Kanide agd the Nydys,” and so too the 
Bhashé-perichhcde und ita commentary.) 
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ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 


PART HI 


[From the Zransactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i, pp. 439-461,) 


INTRODUCTION. 


{295] OF the six systems of philosophy received among 
learned Hindus, four have becn noticed in the preceding parte 
of this essay, siz. the theistical and atheistical Sdnihyas, the 
dialectic Nydya, and the atomical Vaiseshika, The prior or 
practical Bimdnsd will be now considered ; reserving the later 
or theological Mimdnsd, usually named Veddnta, for a future 
disquisition, should it appear requisite to pursue the eubject, 
much concerning it being already before the public, 

The object of the Mimdned is the interpretation of the 
Vedas. “Ita purpose,” says a commentator,? “is to determine 
“the sense of revelation.” Its whole scope is the ascertain- 
ment of duty. Here dufy intends sacrifices and other acts 
of religion ordained by the Vedas. The same term (dharma) 
likewise signifies cirtue, or moral merit; and grammarians 
have distinguished its import according to the gender of the 
noun. In one (the masculine), it implies virtue; in the other 


2 Read at # public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, March 4th, 1826. 
4 Somanstha in the Meyikhe, 2. 1. 17. 
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{neater), it means an act of devotion. It is in the last-men- 
tioned sense that the term is here employed; and its meaning is 
by commentators explained to be “the seope of an injunction ; 
“the object of a command ;? a purpose ordained by reve-(296] 
“ lation with a view toa motive, such as sacrifice commanded by 
“the Vedas, for the attainment of bliss;”? and such indeed is 
the main scope of every disquisition. 

‘The prior (purea) Mimdned then is practical, as relating to 
works (karma) or religious observances to be undertaken for 
specific ends; and it is accordingly termed Karma-mimdasd, in 
contradistinction to the theological, which is named Brahma- 
mimdned. 

It is not directly a system of philosophy; nor chiefly so, 
But, in course of delivering canons of scriptural interpretation, 
it incidently touches upon philosophical topics; and scholastic 
disputants have clicited from its dogmas, principles of reasoning 
applicable to the prevailing points of controversy agitated by 
the Hindu schools of philosophy. 


‘Writers ox THE MimAnsA. 


‘The acknowledged founder of this school of scriptural inter- 
pretation is Jaimini, He is repeatedly named as an authority 
in the séfras which are ascribed to him, Other ancient writers 
en the samo subject, who are occasionally quoted in those 
aphorisms, as Atreya, Bédari, Badaréyana, Labukéyans, 
Aitisdéyans, etc, are sometimes adduced there for authority, 
but oftener for correction and confutation. 

It is no doubt possible, that the true author of a work may 
speak in it of himself by namo, and in the third person. Nor, 

+ BMedini-keake. (Thin ia not found in S'abare, but the quotation from the 
Modini-keake is given in the commentaty, from which Ballantyne published 


extracts in his Aphorisms of the Mimdnad Philesophy.} 


3 Partha 1.1.3. Digh ibid 2 Kpuiera; Nydpeprabiio, 
« Author of the Brishme-sitras, 
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indeed, is that very unusual. A Hindu commentator will, 
however, say, as the scholiasts of Manu’s and of YAjuavalkya’s 
institutes of law do, that the oral instructions of the teacher 
were put in writing by some disciple; and, for this reason, the 
mention of him as of a third person is strictly proper. 

[297] The sétras, or aphorisms, thus attributed to Jaimini, are 
arranged in twelve lectures, each subdivided into four chapters, 
except the third, sixth, and tenth lectures, which contain twice 
as many; making the entire number sixty chapters. These 
again are divided into sections, cases, or topics (adhikaranas), 
ordinarily comprising several siéras, but not uncommonly re- 
stricted to one; and instances may be noted whero a single 
sentence is split into several adhikaranas ; or, on the contrary, 
a single phrase variously interpreted becomes applicable to 
distinct cascs ; and sééras, united under the same head by ono 
interpreter, are by another explained as constituting separate 
topics. Tho total number of siitras is 2652, and of adhika- 
ranas 915, as numbered by M&dhava-dchiarya. 

Like the aphorisms of other Indian sciences, thoso sétras 
are extremely obscure; or without a gloss utterly unintelligible, 
They must have been from the first accompanied by au oral or 
written exposition; and an ancient scholiast (Vrittitdra) is 
quoted by the herd of commentators for subsidiary aphorisms, 
supplying the defect of the text, as well ay fur explanatory 
comments on it. 

Besides the work of the old scholiast, which probably is 
not extant in a completo form, the edtras lave, ax usual, been 
elucidated by a perpetual commentary, aud by corrective an- 
notations on it. 

The author of the extant commentary! is Sabara-swém{- 
bhatta, from whom it takes the name of Subara-biishya. Ho 
quotes occasionally the ancient scholiast, sometimes concur- 
ring with, sometimes dissenting from him* 

1 [This has been edited in the Bibliotheca Indica by Pand't Maha‘a-chandra- 
ayéyaresas.] j 

2 [Thus ia bis Comm, on i, 1. 5, he cites © different explazation by the 

‘You, i. [xssars x] a 
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The annotations (cdrétika) are by Bhatta-komérits-awAmi, 
who is the great authority of the Mindneaka school, in which 
he is emphatically designated by his title, Bhatia, equivalent 
to Doctor. He frequently expounds and corrects Sabara’s 
gloss, often delivers a different [298] interprotation, but in 
many instances passes entire sections without notice, as seeing 
no occasion for emendation or explanation of the commentary, 
which he must be considered therefore as tacitly ratifying, 
‘The anciont scholiast is sometimes cited by him, adopting or 
amending tho scholis; and he criticises the text itself, and 
arrangement of Jaimini. 

Next to him in celebrity is a writer usually cited under the 
title of Guru; more rarely under the designation of Prabhd- 
kara. His work I have had no opportunity of examining with 
@ view to the present essay,* and he is known to me chiefly 
from referonces and quotations; as in Médhava’s summary, 
where his opivions are perpetually contrasted with Kumé- 
rila’s; aud in the text and commentary of the Sdstra-dipikd, 
where his positiona are canvassed and compared with those of 
bumerous other writers? 


‘ancient scholiaat* ittikdra) on i, 1, 3, and he gives the aubstance of a long 
discussion by the author, In p. 13,1. 8, this Vrittikdra is named Bhagavin 
Upavarshs, and this very discussion is referred to, with the mention of the same 
author, in S'ankara’s Commentary on the Feddnta, ili. 8, 68 (ef, Stabara, pp. 12y 
18). For a further account of Upsvarsha, sve p. (332) infra.) 

UMbdh. 11.3. 

+ [Dr, Tall caw a few scattered leaves of this work entitled Brikett in the 
possouion of a Brahruan ut Saugor, see Bibl. Zndez, p. 180. He informa me in & 
Vetter August 14, 1871, “the owner is since deed and his MSS, are disperaed.””] 

© (In the Sarva.daréana-sengroha, pp. 128-7, we have the fint sitra (“now 
the desire to know duty is to be entertained) explained according to each echool, 
in its bearing on the studs of the Miménad, The followers of Kumérile wain- 
tain that the atudy of Miocnsd is ‘enjoined,’ as it helps the understanding of the 
Vode, and therefore comes under the general rule, ‘the Fede ia to be read.’ Just 
as the absolute fruit produced by the great fortnightly axcrifices establishes the 
spinor fruit of such ancillary rites as the shelling of the rice, efc., which are indie» 
penmable preliminarice thereto, so the absolute fruit arising from the performance 
of all tho secrifiots sisailarly establishes the minor fruit of the rule for reading the 
Veda which ia the only means of knowing how to perform them. ‘The rule whiah 
anjoins it is not 0 direct vidhi, but a miyeme,—the one enjoins what without it 
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Kamérila-bhatta figures greatly in the traditionary religious 
history of India. He was predecessor of Sankara-dchérya, 
and equally rigid in maintaining the orthodox faith againat 
horetics, who reject the authority of the Vedas. He ia con- 
sidered to have been the chief antagonist of the sect of Buddha, 
and to have instigated an exterminating persecution of that 
heresy. He does, indeed, take every occasion of contro- 
verting the authority and doctrine of Sikya or Buddha, as 
well as Arhat or Jina, together with obscurer heretics, Bodhé- 
yana and Maéaka;* and he denies them any consideration, 
even when they do coneur upon any point with the Vedas. 
The age of Kumérila, anterior to Sankara,‘ and corresponding 
with the period [299] of the persecution of the Bauddhas, 
goes back to an antiquity of much more than a thousand 
years, Ho is reputed to have been contemporary with Sudh- 
anw4, but the chronology of that prince's reign is not ac- 
curately determined.> 

Noxt in eminence among the commentators of the Mimdnsd 
is Pértha-sérathi-miéra, who has ‘professedly followed the 
guidance of Kumérila-bhatta, [lis commentary, entitled 





never woutd have beon performed, the other what without it would havo beon 
optional, and s0 might or might not have beon performed. 

The followers of Prubhikara maintain that the words "the Fada is to be rond* 
are not a eidhi, as they only cojoin what had been enjoined by other and prior 
rales, 28 those relatiag to the duty of a spiritual teacher to teach the Feda to hiv 
pupils, ‘They would thus be an anurdda or ‘supplomentary repetition,” rather 
than @ vidAi or ‘authoritative injunction.’ But Prabhakara also allows that from 
another point of view the study of the Mfimcnad may be considered ax ‘enjoinod,’ 
since it resolves the doubts of the student as he practises that Voda-reading which 
walt of the Veda-teaching enjoined on the preceptor. Cf. Nydya- 





J 

1! Preface to Wilson's Dictionary, p. xix. 

4 [Baudbéyana and Masaka ere the authors of two Kalpa-cttras belonging to 
the Black Yajar and Sims Veda respectively. Cf Miller's vo, Sanek. Lit, 
pp. 97, 209] 

* Mim. 3.4. 

4 Sabara-whmi-Gchtrya is expressly named by S'ankara in his commentary on 
the latter Miménud (eee Brahme-vétre, 3. 3. 62); end thare are allusions to 
Komérila-bhatta, if no direct mention of him, 

# Preface to Wilson's Dictionary, p. xviii. 
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Sastra-ctpikd, has been amply expounded in # gloss bearing 
the title of Mayikha-mdid, by Somanéths, a Kérpitaka 
Brahman, whose elder brother was high priest of the cele- 
brated temple at Venkatédri (or Venkatagiri).) Partha-sdrathi 
is author likewise of the Nydya-ratna-mdié and other known 
works, 

A compendious gloss on the text of Ji aimini, following like- 
wise the same guidance (that of Kumirils), i is the Bhatta- 
dipiké of Khanda-deva, author of a separate and smpler 
treatise, entitled Mimdusd-haustubha, to which he repeatedly 
refers for a fuller elucidation of matters briefly touched upon 
in his concise but instructive gloss, This work is posterior 
to that of Médhava-écharya, who is sometimes quoted in it, 
and to Partha-sérathi, who is more frequently noticed. 

The Mimdnsd-nydya-viveka* is another commentary by a 
distinguished anthor, Bhavan4tha-migra. I speak of this and 
of tho foregoing as commentaries, because they follow the 
order of the text, recite one or more of the aphorisms from 
every section, and explain the subject, but without regularly 
expounding every word, as ordinary scholiasts, in a perpetual 
gloss. 

Among numerous other commentaries on Jaimini’s [800] 
text, the Nydydeali-didhiti of Raghavénanda is not to be 
omitted. It contains an excellent interpretation of the 
sutras, which it expounds word by word, in the manner of 
perpetual comment. It is brief, but clear; leaving nothing 
unexplained, and wandering into no digressions. 

It results from the many revisions which the text and ex- 
position of it have undergone, with amendments, one while 
arriving by a different process of reasoning at the same con- 
clusion, another time varying the question and deducing from 
an unchanged text an altered argument for its solution, that 


1 186 miles went from Madras, [Bat of. Dr. Holl's Bidi, Jndez, p. 176.] 
3 [The copy in the Library of the Benarcs College bears the title Mimdasd- 
maye-vivcka, seo Dr, Hall's Bi5i, Indes, p. 179.] 
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the cases (adhikaranas) assume & very diversified aspect in the 
hands of the many interpreters of the Mimdnsd. 

A summary or paraphrase of Jaimini’s doctrine was put 
into verse by an ancient author, whose memorial verses are 
frequently cited by the commentators of Jaimini, under the 
title of Sangraha, 

Another metrigal paraphrase is largely employed in the 
Véritika, or is a part of that work itself. An entire chapter 
occurs under the title of S/ska-cdrttika : other whole chapters of 
Kumirila’s performance are exclusively in prose. In many, 
verse and prose are intermixed. 

The most approved introduction to the study of the 
Himénsd is the Nydya-mdld-vistara by Médhave-fchérya.. It 
is in verse, attended with a commentary in prose by the same 
aathor. It follows the order of Jaimini’s text ; not by way 
of paraphrase, but as @ summary (though the title rather 
implies amplification) of its purport, and of approved dedac- 
tions from it ; sometimes explaining separately the doctrine 
of Bhafta and of Guru, under each head; at other times that 
of the old scholiast; but more commonly confined to that of 
Bhatta alone; yet often furnishing more than one application 
for the same text, as Bhatta himself does. 

[801] Médhava-&chérya was both priest and minister, or 
civil as well as spiritual adviser of Bukka-réya and Harihara, 
sovereigns of Vidydnagara on the Godavari, as his father 
Mayana had been of their father and predecessor Sangama, 
who reigned over the whole peninsula of Indis.> 

1 [This has been edited with the Oomm. by Prof. Goldstiicker.) 

2 [The Balléla dynasty of KargSts was conquered by the Muhammadans a.p. 
1810, in the reign of Alé-ud-din Ehiljs; but the country regained independence 
during the confusion of the later years of Muhammad Taghlak's reign, about 1344. 
A new dynasty succeeded to the old, and s new capital was founded at Vidyhnagara 
or Vijayanegars, Local tradition scribes the founding to two prinees Bukkeréya 
and Herihara, with the aid of learned Brabmen, Madhava Vidyranys. The 
popular date for this event is 1268 of the 6'AKirihana era (4.0: 1836); but Wilson 
thinks that this is too soon, Theeatliest copper land-grant of Bukkartys is dated 
.p, 1370, tho latest 1376 (ef. also vol. ii, p, 227}; some traditions give thirty- 
four years for his reign, others only fourteen (Wilson's Mackensie Gatal, vol. i. pp. 
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Like the numerous other writings which bear his name, the 
Nydya-méld was composed, not by himself, but by his direo- 
tions, under the more immediate superintendence of his brother, 
Styana-échérya; and it appears from its preface to have been 
the next performance undertaken after the completion of their 
commentary on Parééara’s institutes of law; and it suitably 
enough preceded the great commentary of the same authors on 
the whole of the Vedas. 

According to history, confirmed by authentic insoriptions, 
Madhava flourished towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century ; the sovereigns whose confidence he enjoyed reigned 
from that time to the end of the century. 


Awatysis or THE Min Ans. 


From this brief notice of the principal writers on the 
Miméned, 1 pass to the subject which has occupied them, 

A complete adhikarana, or case, consists of five members, 
vis. 1, the subject, or matter to be explained; 2, the doubt, or 
question arising upon that matter; 3, the first side (piirca- 
paksha) or prima facie argument concerning it; 4, the answer 
(utlara) or demonstrated conclusion (siddhdnfa); 5, the per- 
tinence or relevaney.! 


exl-clii, 289-201). ‘Tha kingdom lasted till the fatal battle of Talikots, a.n, 1064, 
when it was overthrown by the united armies of the Mubammaden Kings of tho 
Deccan, For the fullest account of Madhava sce Mr. A.C. Burnell’s preface to 
his edition of the Vaiiéa-bribmaps, Mangalore, 1878, He givesstrong reasons for 
considering Madhava and Styana to have been the seme person. Médhava is said 
to have become the head of the S'yingeri mathe, when he was 96 years eld, in 
1981.) 

+ [Theos are respectively called the eishaye, saisnys, plrsapsteke, siddhéute, 
and sengeti (Servo-dard.-sangr. p. 122); in the Nydya-mald-irtera, p. 4, sengati 
is reckousd us the third instead of the fifth. But the sengati rather relates to 
‘the relative position of the topic im the general theory of the Mimdned (cf. Nydye- 
sndid-v., pp. 2-11}, and I delieve the fire membera of an edhikarene are often 
reckoned on the mbject visaya, the doubt seisaye, the primd facie argument 
parvapeshs, the sawer witarepekshe, and the demonstrated conclusion siddhdnte. 
or reddbdnta,] 2 
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The last-mentioned appertains to the whole arrangement as 
well as to its subdivisions; and commentators are occupied 
with showing the relation and connexion of subjects treated in 
the several lectures and chapters, and their right distribution 
and appropriate positions. 

The text of Jaimini’s aphorisms does not ordinarily [302] 
exhibit the whole of the five members of an adhikarana, 
Frequently the subject, and the question coticerning it, are but 
hinted, or they are left to be surmised ; sometimes the disput- 
able solution of it is unnoticed, and the right conclusion alone 
is set forth. The rest is supplied by the scholiasts; and they 
do not always concur as to the most apposite examples, nor 
concerning the presumed allusions of the text. 

Its introductory sté¢ras propose the subject in this manner. 
“ Now thon the study of duty is to be commenced. Duty is a 
“* purpose which is inculcated by a command. Ita reason must 
“ be inquired.” 1 

That is, according to the interpretation of commentators, 
‘Next, after reading the Veda; and therefore, for the sake of 
‘ understanding it; the duty enjoined by it is to be investigated, 
* Duty is a meaning deduced from injunction : its ground must 
‘be sifted. A command is not implicitly received for proof of 
* duty.’ 

The business of the Mimdnsd, then, being to investigate 
what is incumbent as & duty to be performed, the primary 
matter for inquiry ia proof and authority (pramdna). This, 
accordingly, ia the subject of the first lecture, comprising four 
chapters, which treat of the following matters ; lat, precept and 
its cogency ; 2, affirmation or narrative (arthardda),® as well 
as prayer and invocation (mantra), their cogency as inculeating 


+ Jaim. 1, 1. i—d. 

2 [Fidké and erthavéde are two important words in the Miminsb: the first 
refers to those passages of the Veda which, being in the potential, imperative, oF 
passive future participle, have a direotly injunctive force ; the second refers to those 
which axplain and illnstrate the object of some act which is enjoined by a former 
vidi] 
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some duty; 3, law memorial (smriti), and usage (dchdra), their 
authority as presumption of some cogent revelation; 4, modi- 
fying ordinance and specific denomination, distinguished from 
direct or positive injunction. 

Proceeding with the subject as above proposed, the Mimdned 
declarés that perception or simple apprehension’ is no reason of 
duty, for it apprebends a present object only, [803] whereas 
duty concerns the future.! Simple apprehension is defined in 
these words: “‘ when the organs of man are in contiguity with 
“an object, that source of knowledge is perception,” 

The ancient scholiast has here introduced definitions of 
other sources of knowledge which the author had omitted, 
ia, inference, verbal communication, comparison, presumption, 
and privation, None of these are reasons of duty except 
verbal communication; for the rest aro founded on percep- 
tion, which itself is not so. Vorbal communication is either 
human, as @ correct sentence (dpta-edkya),® or superhuman, 
aa a passage of the Vedas. It is indicative or imperative ; 
and the latter ia either positive or relative: Ex. 1. “This is 
“to be done:” 2. “ That is to be done like this,” 

“On sight of one member of a known association, the con~ 
“ sequent apprehension of the other part which is not actually 
“ proximate, is (anumdaa) inforence.* The association must 
“be such as had been before directly perceived, or had become 
“ known by analogy. 

“Comparison (upamdna) is knowledge arising from resem- 
“ blance more or less strong. It is apprehension of the like- 
“ness which a thing presently seen beara to one before 
“observed: and likeness or aimilitude is.concomitancy of 

4 aim. 2. 1.4, 

® [More usually interpreted “the declaration of s competent authority.’"] 

9 Ano. Behol. Didh., Pirth., ete, (The ancient eyitti is quoted at some length, 
‘but not in ita exact words, in S’abara's Comm. on i. 1, 6, apparently from p. 7 to 
P.18, Adhdes is there included as one of the six sources of knowledge. This 
disvumion of course formed no part of the original doctrine of Jaimini, but 
Upavirshe having introduced it in his Commentary, his eacred anthority made it 
‘theaoeforth an aocepted part of the system.) 
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“ aasociates or attributes with ene object, which were as- 
“ sociated with another. 

“Presumption (arthépatti) is deduction of a matter frem 
“that which conld not else be. 4t is assumption of a thing 
‘not itself perceived, but necessarily implied by another 
‘* which is seen, heard, or proven. 

“Knowledge of a thing which is not proximate (or subject 
“to perception) derived through understood sound, that is 
“ through words the acceptation whereof is known, [804] is 
“ (édstra) ordinance or revelation. It is (éabda) verbal com- 
“ munication,” 

Those five sources of knowledge, or modes of proof, as hore 
defined, are admitted by all Mimdnsakas: and the followers of 
Prabhékara are stated to restrict their admission to those 
five! Bhatia with ‘his disciples, guided by the ancient 
scholiast, adds a sixth, which is privation (abhdea); and the 
Veddntts or Uttara Mimdnsakas concur in the admission of 
that number. 

The Chdroedkas, as noticed in the first part of this essay,’ 
recognize but one, vis. perception. The followers of Kanéda 
and those of Sugate (Buddha) acknowledge two, perception and 
inference, The Sénkhyae reckon three, including affirmation.* 
The Naiydyikas, or followers of Gotama, count four, ois. the 
foregoing together with comparison. The Prdbhdéharas, a3 
just now observed, admit five. And the rest of the Mimdn- 
sakas, in both schools, prior and later Mimdnad, enumerate 
six! It does not appear that a grester number has been 
alleged by any sect of Indian philosophy. " 

The firat six lectures of Jaimini’s Mimdned treat of positive 

1 Yeddnte-sikhémapi, 2 Arite, p, 258. 

3 Anta, p. 252 * Vodinta-sikhdm. 

5 [Besides these sources of knowledge, 28 recognized in the six orthodox schools, 
other sections increase the number to nine by adding ‘equivalence’ (eembhava); 
thas when a prastha ig mentioned, its component measares, four kudavat, at once 
rise to the mind; sitihya or ‘fallible testimony’ (as opposed to infallible drut) ; 
and cheskfé or ‘gesture,’ as beckoning, ete. The first two are ssid to belong to 
the Paurinik schools, the third to that of the Tantras, Cf. p. [403] snfra.} 
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injunction : it is the first half of the work. The latter half, 
comprising six more lectures, concerns indirect command: 
adapting to a copy, with any requisite modifications, that 
which waa prescribed for the pattern or prototype, 

The authority of enjoined duty is the topic of the first 
lecture: ite differences and varieties, its parts (or appendant 
members, contrasted with the main act), and the purpose of 
performance, ate successively considered in the three next, 
and complete the subject of “that which is to be performed.” 
‘The order of performance occupies the fifth [305] lecture; and 
qualification for its performance is treated in the sixth, 

The subject of indirect precept is opened in the seventh 
lecture generally, and in the eighth particularly. Inforrible 
changes, adapting to the variation or copy what was designed 
for the type or model, are discussed in the ninth, and bars or 
exceptions in the tenth. Concurrent efficacy is considered in 
the eleventh lecture; and co-ordinate effect in the twelfth: 
that is, the co-operation of several acts for a single result is 
the subject of the one; and the incidental effect of an act, of 

‘which the chief purpose is different, is discussed in the other. 

These which are the principal topics of each lecture are not, 
however, exclusive. Other matters are introduced by the 
way, being suggested by the main subject or its exceptions. 

Tn the first chapter of the first lecture occurs the noted 
disquisition of the Mimdnsd on the original and perpetual 
association of articulate eound with sense.! 

“Jt is a primary and natural connexion,” Jaimini affirms, 
“not merely a conventional one. The knowledge of it is 
“ inatruction, since the utterance of a particular sound conveys 
knowledge, as its enunciation is for a particular sense. It 
“ matters not whether the subject have been previously appre- 
“ handed (the words being intelligible, or the context rendering 

> A pamage cited by writers om the dislectio Nydye frou the disquisition on the 


perpetuity of sound (eve sate, page 313), i not to be found in Jaimini’s sdtrar : 
it most have been takex from one of his commentatan, 
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“them so}. Precept is authoritative, indépendently of human 
“ communication.” 

Grammarians assume a special category, denominated 
sphata,* for the object of mental perception, which ensues [906] 
‘upon the hearing of an articulate sound, and which they con- 
sider to be distinct from the elements or component lettora of 
the word.* Logicians disallow that as a needless assumption! 
They insist, however, that “sound is an effect, because it is 
“‘ perceived as the result of effort; because it endures not, but 
“* ceases go soon as uttered ; because it is spoken of as made or 


1 Jaim. 1. 1, 5, [This is @ paraphrase; tho eltra (according to S'abara) 
literally vuns thus; “Tho natural connexion of « word with its meaning causes 
the knowledge thereof (sc. of duty); for there are (thus) instruction and tha 
sbsence of error in respect to something imperceptible. This, according to 
Bhdarkyage’s opinion, is tho real source of knowledge, for it does not depend 
on anything élag (as sense-perception, ete.)""] 

* (For e further account of sphota, soe Noto E. to Ballantyne'’s Christionity 
contrasted with Hindw Philooophy. Sphofa is derived from sphuf ‘to bud,’ *to 
‘open,’ because it is that which is roally manifested by tho letters or which really 
‘manifests the meaning.—Sarva-dard.-sangr, p. 141.] 

9 [Cf, the following extract from Négede Bbatta’s Comm, to the MahdbAdshya, 
p+ 10: “The cognition ‘This is one word, “‘This is one sentence,’ is proof of the 
reality of the ‘disclosure’ (eptofa), and of ite unity [— it being held to be one 
‘with knowledge which is God]; because, too, there is no solid evidence of the fact 
that memory é# exactly according to the order of apprehension, since we we things 
that were apprehended in ono order recollected even in the inverse order. But, 
in my opinion, as there becomes gradually, in u web, a tincture of terious hues 
deposited by various dye-stuffo, 60 in that {*disclosare’ sphofa] which is perfectly 
single, by the course of utterance does there take place quite gradual tineture 
in the ehapo of each letter; and this is permanent, and it in this thut the mind 
apprehends;—so that there is no fault [in the view thus illustrated,” He goes 
on to compare this substratum of the various sounds to the ersstal which, itself 
unaltered, receives the different passing chadows of the various flowers placed near 
it, Cf. the extract from S'ankara, in p, [348]. The grammarians have not been 
low to avail themselves of this tanet to exalt their favourite pursuit, ace the Pisini'- 
dariana in the Sarvo~deré.-rangr. A favourite verse to illustrate this theory in 
found in Rig V. iv, 68. 3, quoted by Patanjali in the Hakdbhdehyo: “Four are 
his borns, three his fest, two his heads, soven his hands, triply bound the bull 
roars, the great god has entered mortals.” (Seo supra, p. 152.) Bhartriheri 
rays in hia Pékyepadige, in allusion to this verve, “Moreover, the soul of him who 
employs langusge,—Sound abiding within, they oall the great Bull, with whom 
union is desired.” Hence grammsr is always claimed as one of tho roads to 
supreme bliss. Thus thete is 2 text quoted, “A single word rightly understood 
and rightly employed is, in heaven and on earth, the cow that grants every dosire.""] 

4 Didh, Perth and Madh, 
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“done; because it id at once apprehended in divers places at 
“the same instant, uttered by divers persons; because it is 
“Tiable to permutation; and because it is subject to increase 
“ of intensity with the multitude of utterers.” To all which 
the answer is, that “the result of an effort is uniferm, the 
“game letters being articulated.! Sound is unobserved though 
“existent, if it reach not the object (vibrations of air emitted 
“from the mouth of the speaker proceed and manifest sound 
“by their appulse to air at rest in the space bounded by the 
“hollow of the ear ; for want of such appulse, sound, though 
“existent, is unapprehended).* Sound is not made or done, 
“bot is used: it is uttered, not called into exiatence. Ite 
“universality is as that of the sun (common to all). The per- 
“ mutation of letters is the substitution of a different one (as 
‘a semivowel for a vowel), not the alteration of the same 
“letter. Noise, not sound, is increased by a multitude of 
‘voices, Sound is perpetual, intended for the apprehension 
“of others:5 it is universal, a generic term being applicable 
“to all individuals. Its perpetuity is intimated by a passage 
“of the Veda, which expresses, ‘Send forth praise, with per- 
“«petual speech.’ ”4 

The first chapter terminates with am inquiry into the 
authority of the Veda, which is maintained to be primeval and 
superhuman ;> although different portions of i are de-[307] 
nominated from names of men, as dthaka, Kauthuma,® 
Paishpala,’ ete., and although worldly incidents and occur- 
ences are mentioned. Those denominations of particular 
portions, it is affirmed, havo reference to the tradition by 


+ (Or, perhaps, “ the perception of sound is alike on both hypotheses, —whether 
it ia produced or only manifested, its sensation only Taste for a mowent.”"] 
4 Dias, 


» [If it runlly consed af the moment of utterance, as the uttered sound seems to 
do, it would not reach the hearer’s ear so aa to convey our meaning to hitn.] 

4 Jaim. 1. 1.6. 1-18 ond Com. [Fhe pasage in the Veda ocours ix Rig V. 
vill. 64. (76) 6.] 

© [Of Muir's Sanskrit Teste, vol, iii. ch i. § 8.) 

© [Wrongly cazreeted in the old errata to Kanthama.) 7 [Peippelida f} 
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which a revelation has been transmitted. They are named 
after the person who uttered them, as to him revealed. 

The eternity of the Veda, or authenticity of its revelation, is 
attempted to be proved by showing that it had no human 
origin; and for this purpose, the principal argument is, that no 
human author is remembered, In the case of human compo- 
sitions, it is said, contemporaries have been aware that the 
authors of them were occupied in composing those works: not 
80 with the Veda, which has been handed down as primeval, 
and of which no mortal author was known, 

It is, however, acknowledged, that a mistake may be mado, 
and the work of a human author may be erroneously received as 
@ part of the sacred book by those who are unacquainted with 
its true origin, An instance occurs among those who use the 
Bahvyich, a békhd. of the Rigveda, by whom a ritual of Kéwalé- 
yana has been admitted, under the title of the fifth A'ranyaka, 
as a part of the Rigveda, 

The Veda received as holy by orthodox Hindus consists 
of two parts, prayer and precept (mantra and brdhmana), 
Jaimini has attempted to give a short definition of the first, 
adding that tho second is its supplement; “ whatever is not 
“mantra, is bréhmana.”* The ancient scholiast has en- 
deavoured to supply the acknowledged defect of Jaimini’s 
imperfect definition, by enumerating the various descriptions 
of passages coming under each head. Later scholiasts have 
shown, that every article in that enumeration is subject to ex- 
ceptions; aud the only test of distinction, finally acknowledged, 
is admission of the expert, or acceptance of approved [308] 
teachers, who have taught their disciples to use one passage as 
& prayer, and to read another as a precept. Jaimini’s defini- 
tion, and his scholiast’s enumeration, serve but to alleviate 
“the task of picking up grains.” 


1 Him. 2.1.7. [Jaimini's definition of mentva is tach-chodakeahu (0, abht- 
Ghinatya chodakeshu) mantrdkbyd ; “ mantra is applied to thoes passages which 
aze authoritative in explanation” (and not actual commsads, vidhi).} 
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Generally, then, a manira is a prayer, invocation, or decla- 
tation. It is expressed in the first person, or is addressed im 
the second. It declares the purpose of a pious act, or lauds or 
invokes the object. It asks s question or returns an answer ; 
directs, inquires, or deliberates; blesses or imprecates, exults 
or laments, counts or narrates, etc. 

Here it is to be remarked, that changes introduced into a 
prayer to adapt it, mutatie mutandis, to a different ceremony 
from that for which primarily it was intended, or the insertion 
of an individual’s personal and family names where this is re- 
quisite, are not considered to be part of the mantra. 

It is likewise to be observed, although mantras of the Vedas 
‘are ordinarily significant, that the chants of the Sdmaveda are 
unmeaning. They consist of a few syllables, as ird dyird, or 
gird gayird, repeated ayain and again, a2 required by the tune 
or rhythm, Nevertheless, significant mantras are likewise 
chanted; and two of the books of the Sdmaveda are allotted 
to hymns of this description, The hymns consist of triplets 
(trich) or triple stanzas. 

The first, or pattern verse or stanza, is found, with the name 
of the appropriate tune, in the Chhandas or Yoni-grantha; and 
the two remaining versea or stanzas, to complete the triplet, 
are furnished in the supplementary book called Uttara-grantha. 

Mantras are distinguished under three designations, Those 
which are in metre are termed rich, those chanted are séman, 
and the rest are yajus, sacrificial prayers in prose (for yqjus 
importa sacrifice). Nevortheless, metrical prayers occur in the 
YVajurveda, and prose in the Sdmaveda. 

[809] Metrical prayers are recited aloud: those termed 
sdman with musical modulation; but the prose inaudibly 
muttered! Such, however, as are vocative, addressed to a 
second person, are to be uttered audibly, though in prose: for 
communication is intended? 

” Metrical prayers, however, belonging to the Vajurveda, are 
U BGim. 3.% 1, 2 To, % 1,714, 
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imaadibly recited ; and so are chants belonging to the same in- 
audibly chanted : for prayers take the character of the rite into 
which they are introduced; and where the same rite is ordained 
in more than one Veda, it appertains to that with which it is 
most consonant, and the prayer is either audibly or inaudibly 
chanted accordingly.? 

[810] The prayers termed rich and edman are limited by 
the metre and the chant respectively ; but those which are in 
prose are regulated as to their extent by the sense. A com- 
plete sentence constitutes a single yajus: the sense must be 
one, and would be deficient were the phrase divided. Never- 
theless, the sentence which constitutes a prayer may borrow, 
from @ preceding or from a subsequent one, terms wanting to 
perfect the sense, unless an intervening one be incompatible 
with that construction? 

The brdhmana of the Veda is in genoral a precept ; or it ex- 
“presses praise or blame, or a doubt, a reason, or 4 comparison ; 
or intimates » derivation ; or narrates a fact or an occurrence: 


4 Zoid, 3, 3, 1-8, Instances of the sams prayer recurring either word for 
word, or with very slight variation, in more than one Veda, are innumerable, An 
eminent exanipte is that of the celebrated Gdyatré, of which the proper place is in 
the Rig-veda (3. 4. 10), among hymas of Viswimitra, It is, however, repeated in 
all the Vedar, and particulerly in tho 3rd, 22nd, and 36th chapters of the white 
Yajus (3 § 35; 22, § 9; and 36, § 3). 

‘Another notable instance is that of the Purusha-rikts, of which a version was 
given, from a ritual in which it was found cited (ante, p. 183). It has a place i 
the Rig-veda (8.4.7) among miscellaneous hymns; and is inserted, with somo 
Jittle variation, among prayers employed at the Purusha-medha, in the 3ist chapter 
of the white Fajwr-vede. 

On collation of those two Vedas and their scholia, I find ogcasion to amend one 
or two passages in the version of it formerly given: but for this I shall take 
‘snother opportunity. 

‘That romarkable hymn is in language, motro, and style, very different from the 
rest of the prayors with which it is associated, It has decidedly more mydern: 
tone; and must have been composed after the Sanskrit language had been refined, 
and its grammar and rhythm perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes, 
serves to demonstrate the important fact, that the compilation of the Vedas, in their 
‘present arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had silvanced, from the 
‘rnstio and irregular dialect in which the multitude of hymns and prayers of the 
Veda was comaposed, to the polished and sonorous language in which the mytho- 

sacred and profane (pardges and Adyyes), have been written, 

4. Mim, 2.1, 16-18, 
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and a characteristic sign of it is that it very generally containg 
the particle “so” (iti or itiha) :1 a8 a mantra usually does the 
pronoun of the second person “theo,” either expressed or 
understood, “ (thou) art.’’? 

Ina still more general view the bréhmana is practical, direct- 
ing religious observances, teaching the purpose, time, and 
manner of performing them, indicating the prayers to be em- 
ployed, and elucidating their import. The esoteric bréhmana 
comprises the upanishads, and is theological. 

It becomes a question which the Afimdnsd examines at much 
length, whether those passages of the Veda which are not 
direct precepts, but are narrative, laudatory, or explanatory, 
are nevertheless cogent for a point of duty. In this inquiry is 
involved the farther question, whether a consciousness of the 
scope of an act is essential to its efficacy for the production of 
its proper consequence, The Mimdnsd maintains that narrative 
or indicative texts are proof of duty, as concurrent in import 
with a direct precept, There [311] subsists a mutual relation 
between them, One enjoins or forbids an act; the other 
supplies an inducement for doing it or for refraining from it : 
Do go, because such ia the fruit.” The imperative sentence 
is nevertheless cogent independently of the affirmative one, and 
needs not ita support. The indicative phrase is cogent, imply- 
ing injunction by pronouncing benefit, 

It virtually prescribes the act which it recommends? In- 
ference, however, is not to be strained. It is not equally con- 
vincing as actual perception: a forthcoming injunction or 
direct. precept has more force than a mere inference from 
premises. 

"A prayer, too, carries authority, a& evidence of a procept 
bearing the like import. This is a visible or temporal purpose 
of a prayer; and it is a received maxim, that a perceptible 

1 [The Csleatta edition reads ‘iti or ityéh.") 

3 Bab. ote. on Mim. 2. 4 1, and 2. 1. 7 (8). 

8 Min, 1. 2B * Big 1.2. 3, 
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purpose being assignable, prevails before an imperceptible one. 
“But the recital of # particular prayer at 
than s narrative toxt of like import, is for a spiritual end, since 
there is no visible purpose of « set form of words, 

Besides the evidence of precept from an extant revelation or 
recorded hearing (Sruti) of it, another source of evidence is 
founded on the recollections (smriti) of ancient sages. They 
possess authority as grounded on the Veda, being composed by 
holy personages conversant with its contents, Nor was it 
superfluous to compose anew what was there to be found; for 
@ compilation, exhibiting in a succinct form that which is 
scattered through the Veda, has its use. Nor are the prayers 
which the smriti directs unauthorized, for they are. presumed to 
have been taken from passages of revelation not now forth- 
coming. Those recollections have come down by unbroken 
tradition to this day, admitted by [312] the virtuous of the 
three tribes, and known under the title of Dkarma-sdstra, com- 
prising the institutes of law, civil and religious, Nor is error 
to be presumed which had not, until now, been detected, An 
express text of the Veda, as the Mimdnsd maintains,’ must 
then be concluded to have been actually seen by the venerable 
author of a recorded recollection (smriti). 

But if contradiction appear, if it can be shown that an extant 
paasage of the Veda is inconsistent with one of the amriti, it 
invalidates that presumption. An actual text, present to the 
sense, prevails before a presumptive one? 

Or though no contrary passage of the Veda be actually 
found, yet if cupidity, or other exceptionable motive may be‘ 
assigned, revelation is not to be presumed in the instance, the 
recollection being thus impeached. 

The Sakyas (or Bauddhas) and Jainas (or A’rhatas), as 
Kaumérila acknowledges, are considered to be Kehatriyas. It 
ig not to be concluded, he says, that their recollections were 


1 Mim. 1,2. 4, 2 Ibid, 1, 3.1. 
9 Ibid. 1.3.2, ¢ Tid. 1.3.3. 
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founded upon s Veda which is now lost, There can be ne 
inference of a foundation in revelation, for unsathentic recolteo- 
tions of persons who deny its authenticity. Even when they 
do coneur with it, as recommending charitable gifts and enjoin- 
ing veracity, chastity, and innocence, the books of the Sékyas 
are of no authority for the virtues which they inculcate. 
Duties are not taken from them: the association would suggest 
a surmise of vice,' tainting what else is virtuous. The entire 
Veda which is directed to be studied is the foundation of duty; 
and those only who are conversant with it are capable of com- 
petent recollections. 

Usage generally prevalent among good men, and by them 
practised as understanding it to be enjoined and therefore 
[818] incumbent on them, is mediately, butwnot directly, 
evidence of duty: but it is not valid if it be contrary to an 
express text, From the modern prevalence of any usage, 
there arises a pfesumption of a correspondent injunction by 
@ holy personage who remembered a revelation to the same 
effect, Thus usage presumes a recollection, which again pre- 
supposes revelation. Authors, however, have omitted par- 
ticulars, sanctioning good customs in general terms: but any 
usage which is inconsistent with a recorded recollection is not 
to be practised, so long as no express text of scripture is found 
to support it. 

In like manner, rituals which teach the proper mode of 
celebrating religious rites, and are entitled Kalpa-sttra or 
Grihya-grantha, derive their authority, like the Dharma- 
Sdstra, from & presumption that their authors, being persona 
conversant with the Veda, collected and abridged rules which 
they there found, The Halpa-sétras neither are a part of 
the Veda, nor possess equal nor independent authority. It 
‘would be a laborious enterprise to prove a superhuman origin 
‘of them; nor can it be accomplished, since contemporaries 
were aware of tho authors being occupied with the composition 

2 Mim. 1, 3.4, 
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of them). Whenever a sétra (whether of the kalpa or grihya) 
is opposed to an extant passage of the Veda, or is inconsistent 
with valid reason, it is not to be followed; nor is an alterna- 
tive admissible in regard to its observance in such case, unless 
& corroborative text of the Veda cau be shown, ? 

Neither are usages restricted to particular provinces, though 
certain customs are more generally prevalent in some places 
than in others: as the Holdkd (vulg. Hid) or festival of 
spring in the east ;3 the worship of local tatelary deities horo- 
ditarily, by families, in the south; the racing of [314] oxen 
on the full moon of Jyeshtha, in the north; and the adoration 
of tribes of deities (mdtri-gana),‘ in the west. Nor are rituals 
and law institutes confined to particular classes: though some 
are followed by certain persons preferably to others; as Va- 
sishtha, by the Baherich-Sdkhd of the Rigveda ; Gautama, by 
the Gobhiltya of the Sémareda; Sankha and Likhita, by the 
Véjasaneys ; and Apastamba and Baudhéyana, by the Tuitti- 
rtya of the Yajurveda. There is no presumption of a restric- 
tive revelation, but of one of general import. The institutes 
of law, and rituals of ceremonies, were composed by authors 
appertaining to particular Sékhds, and by them taught to their 
fellows belonging to the same, and have continued current 
among the descendants of those to whom they were so taught. 

A very curious disquisition occurs in this part of the 
Bimdnsa, on the acceptation of words in correct language 
and barbaric dialects, and on the use of terms taken from 
either. Instances alleged are yave, signifying in Sanskrit, 
barley, but in the barbaric tongue, the plant named priyangu ; 
vardha, in the one a hog, and in the other a cow;® pilu, a 
eortain tree,’ but among barbarians an elephant; eefasa, a 





} Gura on Min. 1.3.7. * Khapde-dova, 3 [Wilsan, Besays, ii. 222.) 

4 [These are the personified energies of Siva, and are yariously aumbered as 
2, 8, 9, and 16.) 51.3.5 [6} 

¢ [Biebora caya Ayishgs-fakwni, se. ‘8 erow.’] 

7 The nateo ja in vocabularies anignod to many different trees. 
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rattan cane and a citron! The Miménsd concludes, that in 
auch instances of words having two acceptations, that in 
which it is received by the civilized (dryas), or which. is 
eountenanced by use in sacred books, is to be preferred to 
the practice of barbarians (AMicchia), who aro set to confound 
words or their meanings. 

Concerning these instances, Kumdarila ‘ionic that the 
words have no such acceptation, in any country, as is by 
the scholiast alleged. Hoe is wrong in regard to one, at [315] 
Teast, for ptiu is evidently the Persian /# or pil. Modern 
vocabularies* exhibit the word as » Sanskrit one in the same 
nense ; erroneously, as appears from this disquisition. 

Then follows, in Kumérila’s Vérttika, much upon the subject 
of provincial and barbaric dialects; which, adverting to the 
age in which he flourished, is interesting, and merita the atten- 
tion of philologists. He brings examples from the Andhra and 
Drévida dialects, and specifies as barbaric tongues the Piira- 
sika,> Yavana, Raumaka, and Barbara, but confesses his 
imperfect acquaintance with these. 

Jaimini gives an instance of a barbaric term used in the 
Veda, viz., pika, & black euckow (cuculus indicus); to which his 
acholiaste add nema, half, ‘dmarasa, o lotus, and sata, a wooden 
colander; but without adducing examples of the actusl use of 
them in any of the Vedas. Such terms must be taken in their 
ordinary scceptation, though barbarous; and the passage 
quoted from the Veda where the word pika occurs, must be in- 
terpreted “sacrifice a black cuckow at night.” It will here 
be remarked, that pika corresponds to the Latin picus, and that 
nema answers to the Persic nim. 

On the other hand, » barbaric word, or a provincial corrup- 
tion, is not to be employed instead of the proper Sanskrit 
term. Thus go (gauh), and not gai, is the right term for a 

1 [Or +a rosenapple;’ janhe) » Jatichary, oto, 

* (Or Phraskka.] 
# [In the Waite Yefur Vode, 24. 29, the pike is to be offered to Kéme.} 
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cow.! Orthography, likewise, is to be carefally attended to; 
elee by writing or reading aswa for afwa in the directions for 
the sacrifice of a horse, the injunction would seem to be for the 
sacrifice of a pauper (a-#a, destitute of property). 

Generally, words are to be applied in strict conformity with 
correct grammar, The Sdkyas, and other heretics, [316] as 
Kumérila in this place remarks,* do not use Sanskrit (they 
employ Prékrit). But Bréhmanas should not speak as bar- 
barians, Grammar, which is primeval, has been handed down 
by tradition. Language is the same in the Vedas and in 
ordinary discourse, notwithstanding a few deviations: the 
import of words is generic, though the application of them is 
specific 

The peculiarities of the dialect of the Veda are not to be 
taken for inaccuracies, Thus, ‘man stands for dfman, self or 
eoul; and Brékmandeah for Bréhmandh, prieste ; with ‘many 
other anomalies of the sacred dialect. 

When the ordinary acceptation of a term ie different from 
that which it bears in an explanatory passage, this latter 
import prevails in the text likewise, else the precept and its 
supplement would disagree. Thus ¢ricrit, triplet, ie specially 
applied to a hymn comprising three ¢riplets or nine stanaas, 
which is the peculiar sense it bears in the Vedas. 

Again, charu, which in ordinary discourse signifies boiler or 

1 Fart, 1.8.% [Jaim. i. 3.08, 25, 26.) 4 Fart.1. 3.7. 

2 [The followers of* Prabhikara are called anvitdbhidhdue-vddinah. They 
maintain that words only express meaning as parts of a sentence and grammoti- 
cally connected with each other,—they thus ouly imply an action or something 
connected with ap action; é.«, gd in gdm dnaya (vaccam adduc) means not merely 
‘ow ' but ‘cow? ea connected with the action of the verb. The followers of 
Kumérila on the other head are called abjiAitdnvaya-oddinog, as they (like the 
school of the Nydys) maintain that words by themsclves can express their own 
separate meanings, which are afterwards combined into s sentence expressing one 
connected idea. Thus in regard to the sentence ‘let him who desires heaven 
sacrifice with the jyetuhtoma,” jyotishfomens swargakéme ysjete, the former hold 
thet the entire sentence implies © command to sacrifice, and each word expresses 
‘a mesning only in this conn the latter that the third person singular affix 
of the potential in itself has an enjoining power which is ‘tinged’ or rendered de- 
finite by the meaning of the root, and so too for the base and the socusative afiz.] 

« Mim. 1. 3.10. 
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cauldron, is in the Vedas an oblation of boiled food, as rico, ete. 
So atwabdla, whick literally means horse-hair, is a designation 
of a species of grass (saccharum spontaneum) into which it ia 
said the tail of a consecrated horse was once transformed ; and 
of that grass s cushion is made for certain religious rites, 

Tt will be observed, aa has been intimated in speaking of the 
members of an adhikarana in the Miménsd, that a case is pro- 
posed, either specified in Jaimini’s text or supplied by hir 
scholiasts, Upon this a doubt or question is raised, and # 
solution of it is suggested, which is refuted, and a right con- 
clusion established in its stead. The disquisitions of the 
Mimdnad bear, therefore, » certain resemblance to [317] juri- 
dical questions; and, in fact, the Hindu law being blended with 
the religion of the people, the same modes of reasoning are 
applicable, and are applied to the one as to the other. The 
logic of the Himdnad is the logic of the law; the rule of inter- 
pretation of civil and religious ordinances, Each case is 
examined and determined upon general principles; and from 
the cages decided the principles may be collected. A well- 
ordered arrangement of them would constitute the philosophy 
of the law: and this is, in truth, what has been attempted in 
the Mtmdnsd. Jaimini’s arrangement, however, is not philo- 
sophical; and I am not acquainted with any elementary work 
of this achovl in which better distribution has been achieved, 
I shall not here attempt to supply the defect, but confine the 
sequel of this essay to a few specimens from divers chapters of 
Jaimini, after come more remarks on the general scope and 
manuer of the work, 

Anstancea of the application of reasoning, as taught in the 
Mimdnsd, to the discussion and determination of juridical 
questions, may be seen in two treatises on the Law of In- 
heritance, translated by myself, and as many on Adoption, 
by a member of this Society, Mr. J. C. O. Sutherland (aco 
Mitdkehard on Inheritance, 1.1.10, and 1, 9.11, and 2.1.34; 
Fimitardhana, 11, 6. 16—19. Datt. Min, on Adoption, 1, 1. 
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9641, and 4, 4. 65—66, and 6. 6.27—B1. Datt. Chand. 1.1. 
24, and 2. 2, 4). 

The aubject which most engages attention throughout the 
Mimdnsd, recurring at every turn, is the invisible or spiritual 
operation of an act of merit. The action ceases, yet the con- 
sequence does not immediately ensue. A virtwe meantime 
subsists, unseen, but efficacious to connect the consequence 
with its past and remote cause, and to bring about at a distant 
period, or in another world, the relative effect. 

[318] That unseen virtue is termed aptrva, being a relation 
superinduced, not before possessed." 

Sacrifice (yéga), which, among meritorious works, is the act 
of religion most inculeated by the Vedas, and consequently 
most discussed in the prior Mtménsd, consists in parting with 
@ thing that it may belong to a deity, whom it is intended to 
propitiate.? Being cast into the fire for that purpose, it ia a 
burnt offering (4oma).3 Four sorts are distinguished: a simple 
oblation (sshzi),* the immolation of a victim (pasu), the pre- 
senting of expressed juice of the aoma plant (asclepias acida), 
and the burnt-offering above mentioned.} The object of certain 
rites is some definite temporal advantage ; of others, benefit in 
another world, Three ceremonies, in particular, are types of 
all the rest :* the consecration of a sacrificial fire, the presenting 
of an oblation, and the preparation of the soma. Tho oblation 
which serves a8 a model for the rest, is that which is offered 
twice in each month, vis. at the full and change of the moon. 
It is accompanied, more especially at the new moon, with an 

1 [For a full account of this transcendental Séveyis seo the article apérve in 
Prof. Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit Dictionary.) 

2 Mim. 4.4, 12, 

3 [lt consists of melted butter, and is offered with the exclamation swdhd.} 

© [Tt consists of rice-cakes, puroddéa, otc.) 

8 Min. 4.4.1, 

* [Om the sacrificial rites of the Brebmans, ef Haug’s transl. of the Aitaroys- 
Bréhmaps, Muller's transl. of Xpastaraba's Yajne-poribhdshé-sidras, Zeitech. d. 
Meng. Gell vo i, ‘Weber's Zur Kenninise des vedischen Opferrituale, Indische 
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oblation of whey from new milk. Accordingly, the Yajurveda 
begins with this rite. It comprehends the sending of selected 
cows to pastare after separating their calves, touching them 
with s leafy branch of paldéa (butea frondosa) cut for the pur- 
pose, and subsequently stuck in the ground in front of the 
apartment containing the sacrificial fire, for a protection of the 
herd from robbers and beasts of prey: the cows are milked in 
the evening snd again in the morning; and, from the new 
milk, whey is then prepared for an oblation. 

Concerning this ceremony, with all its details, numerous 
questions arise, which are resolved in the Mimdnsd: for 
instance, the milking of the cows is pronounced to be not a 
[819] primary or main act, but a subordinate one; and the 
parting of the calves from their dams is subsidiary to that 
subordinate act.! The whey, which in fact is milk modified, ia 
the main object of the whole preparation ; not the curd, which 
is but incidentally produced, not being sought nor wanted.* 

In the fourth chapter of the first book, the author discrimi- 
nates terms that modify the precept from euch as are specific 
denominations, Several of the instances are not a little curious. 
Thus it is a question, whether the hawk-sacrifice (éyena-ydga), 
which is attended with imprecations on a hated foe, be per- 
formed by the actual immolation of a bird of that kind. The 
case is determined by a maxim, that “a term intimating re- 
“semblance is denominative.” Hawk, then, is the name of 
that incantation: “it pounces on the foe as a falcon on his 
“prey.” > So tongs is a name for a similar incantation, “ which 
' geizes the enemy from afar as with a pair of tongs;” and cot, 
for a sacrifice to avert such imprecations. 

It is fit to remark in this place, that incantations for destrac- 
tion of hated foes, though frequent in the Vedas (and modes of 
performing them, with greater or less solemnity, are there 
taught), cannot be deemed laudable acts of religion; on the 


¥ Mim, 4. 3.10, + 4,1, 9, 
2 HB. 1, 4, 6. and 3. 7. 23, 
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contrary, they are pronounced to be at least mediately criminal; 
and pains in hell, as for homicide, await the malevolent man 
who thus practises against the life of his enemy. 

Another instance, discussed in the same chapter, is- chitrd, 
applied to a sacrifice performed for acquisition of cattle. It ia 
questioned whether the feminine termination, joined to the 
ordinary signification of the word, indicates a female victim of 
a varied colour. It intends, however, an [320] offering termed 
various, as consisting of no less than six different articles: 
honey, milk, curds, boiled butter, rice in the husk as well as 
clean, and water. ; 

In like manner, udbAid is the name of a sacrifice directed to 
be performed for the like purpose: that is, by a person desirous 
of possessing cattle. The sense approaches to the etymology 
of the term ; it is a ceremony “by which possession of cattle 
“ig, as it were, dug up.” It does not imply that some tool for 
delving, as a spade or hoe for digging up the earth, is to be 
actually employed in the ceremony 

A question of considerable interest, as involving the impor- 
tant one concerning property in the soil of India, is discussed in 
the sixth lectnre? At certain sacrifices, such as that which is 
called vifwayit, the votary, for whose benefit the ceremony is 
performed, is enjoined to bestow all his property on the officiat- 
ing priests. It is asked whether a paramount sovereign shall 
give all the land, including pasture-ground, highways, and the 
site of lakes and ponds; an universal monarch, the whole 
earth; and a subordinate prince, the entire province over which 
he rules? To that question the answer is: the monarch has 
not property in the earth, nor the subordinate prince in the 
land, By conquest kingly power is obtained, and property in 
house and field which belonged to the enemy. The maxim of 
the law, that “the king is lord of all excepting sacerdotal 
“« wealth,” concerns his authority for correction of the wicked 
and protection of the good. His kingly power is for govern- 

2 Mi 1,4, 8 2 [1 4.1) 2672 
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ment of the realm and extirpation of wrong; and for that 
purpose he receives taxes from husbandmen, and levies 
fines from offenders. But right of property is not thereby; 
veeted in him; else he would have property in [821] house 
and land appertaining to the subjects abiding in his dominiona, 
‘Tho earth is not the king’s, but is common to all beings enjoy- 
ing the fruit of their own labour, It belongs, says Jaimini, 
to all alike: therefore, although a gift of a piece of ground to 
&n individual does take place, the whole land cannot be given 
by monarch, nor a province by a subordinate prince; but 
house and field, acquired by purchase and similar means, are 
liable to gift.! 

The case which will be here next cited, will bring to recol. 
lection the instance of the Indian Calanus,? who accompanied 
Alexsnder’s army, and burnt himself at Babylon after the, 
manuer of his country. 

This particular mode of religious suicide by cremation is now. 
obsolete ; aa that of widows is in some provinces of India, and 
it may be hoped will become go in the rest, if no injudicious 
interference by direct prohibition arouse opposition and prevent 
the growing disuse. Other modes of religious suicide not un- 
frequently occur; such as drowning, burying alive, falling from 
@ precipice or under the wheels of an idol’s car, etc. But they 
aro not founded on the Vedas, as that by burning is,? 

Self-immolation, in that ancient form of it, is a solemn sacri- 
fice, performed according to rites which the Vedas direct, by & 
man desirous of passing immediately to heaven without endur- 
ing disease. He engages priests, as at other sacrifices, for the 
various functions requisite to the performance of the rites, 
being himself the votary for whose benefit the ceremony is 
undertaken, At a certain stage of it, after wrapping a cloth 
round a branch of udumbara (ficus glomerate), which represents 
a sacrificial stake, and having appointed the priesta to complete 

4 Sab, Mbdh, and Khepds, ad locum, * Kalyipa, 
+ [Ck aupre, p. 183.) 
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the ceremony, he chanta [822] a selemm hyum, and casts him- 
self on a burning: pile wherein his body is consumed. After- 
wards, whatever concerns the rite as a sacrificial ceremony, 
is to be completed by the attendant priests: omitting, how- 
ever, those matters which specially appertain to the votary, 
and which, after his death, there is no one competent to 
perform.) 

i like manzer, if the principal die by a natural death, after 
engaging Brdéhmanas to co-operate with him in the celebration 
of certain rites requiring the aid of several priests, his body is 
to. be burnt, and his ashes kept to represent him; and the 
ceremony is completed for his benefit, according to one opinion, 
but for theirs according to another. The ashes, it is argued, 
do not perform the ceremony, but the priests do, Being in- 
animate, the bones cannot fulfil the prescribed duties pecu- 
liar to the principal: aa utterance of cortain prayers, shaving 
of hair and beard, measure of his stature with a branch of 
udumbara, eto. These and similar functions are not practic. 
able by an inanimate skeleton, and therefore are unavoidably 
omitted. 

The full complement of persons officiating at a great solem- 
nity is seventeen, This number, as is shown, inclades the 
votary or principal, who ia assisted by sixteen priests engaged 
by him for different offices, which he need not personally dis- 
charge. His essential function is the payment of their hire or 
sacrificial feo. 

They rank in different gradations, and aro remunerated 
proportionsbly. Four, whose duties sre most important, 
receive the full perquisite; four others are recompensed with 
s half; the next four with a third; and the four last with a 
quarter. 

On occasions of less solemnity four priests only are engaged, 
making with the principal five officiating persons. [823] A 
question is raised, whether the immolator of a victim at the 

+ Mim, 10. 2.23, + 9 2b. 10, 2, 17—20. * 1.8.7. 8-17 
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sacrifice of an animal (usnally a gost) be a distinct officiating 
Person: the answer is in the negative. No one is specially 
engaged for immolator indépendently of other functions; but 
some one of the party, who has other duties to discharge, slays 
the victim in the prescribed manner, and is accordingly termed 
immolator.! 

The victims at some sacrifices are numerous: a8 many aa 
seventeen at the edjapeya, made fast to the same number of 
stakes ; and at an asweamedha not fewer than six hundred and 
nine of all descriptions, tame and wild, terrestrial and aquatic, 
walking, flying, swimming, and creeping things, distributed 
among twenty-one stakes and in the intervals between them ; 
the tame made fast to the stakes, and the wild secured in 
cages, nets, baskets, jars, and hollow canes, and by various 
other devices. The wild are not to be slain, but at a certain 
stage of the ceremony let loose, The tame ones, or most of 
them (chiefly goats), are to be actually immolated, 

The various rites are successively performed for each vic- 
tim; not completed for one before they are commenced for 
another, But the consecration of the sscrificial stakes 
is perfected for each in succession, because the votary is re- 
quired to retain hold of the stake until the consecration of it 
is dono.* 

The foregoing instances may suffice to give some idea of the 
nature of the subjects treated in the Mimdnsd, and of the way 
in which they are handled. They have been selected as in 
themselves curious, rather than as instructive specimens of the 
manner in which very numerous and varied cases are examined. 
and questions concerning them resolved. The arguments 
would be tedious, and the reasons of the [324] solution would 
need much elucidation, and after all would, in general, be un- 
interesting. 

A few examples of the topics investigated, and still fewer of 
the reasoning applied to them, have therefore been considered 

4 Mim. 3.7. 43: ae 
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aa better conveying in a’small compass a notion of the multi- 
farious subjects of the Mimdnsd.) 


+ [The Mincned teneis on ‘correct knowledge’ (prand) are curious and often 
alluded to in philosophical treatises, 

The followers of Prabhikara hold that knowledge is an object of interval per- 
ception, and its correctness is cognized by the aame act of co 35 the know. 
ledge itself, Thus there is first the perosption, ‘this is e jar,’ and thon the 
cognition of this perception, *I perceive the jar,’ and simultaneously with it 
the cognition of the tfuth of the perception, “Thos the cognition ia threefold, 
embiacing the jar, the cognising soul, +I,’ and the perception of the jay, which, 
‘also includes a conviction of the truth of the perception ; the same internal organ, 
tho mind, grasps them all, and forms them into one aet of cognition. 

‘The followers of Kumarile hold that knowledge is supersensnous, and therefore 
not an object of perception, but of inference, According to them, when a jar is 
perceived, there is first produced in it a quality ealled ‘eognizedness’ (jndtatd) ; 
this oognizedness becomes an object of perception, in the farm ‘this jar is known.’ 
I next infer, from its effect in the jar, the existence of this cognition in my- 
self, and I also at the same time infer the correctness of the cognition, The 
Nydya holds that the three steps, 1, perception, 2, consciousness of the perception 
(ssweyevardya), and 3, the knowledge of its correctness, are successive, the Jast 
‘being gained by inference; the Mémdnad holds thet the two last are simultancous 
and in fact identical, 

Tho Mindned achool consiatently does not allow auch thing as misapprehension, 
is all cogaition presents real objects. In erronoous perceptions the cogaition is 
correct aa far as regards the tarma of the proposition; thas when nosro it mtis- 
‘taken for silver, tho unere is aatoally presout to tho eight es ‘this,’ and tho ailver 
‘ia similarly presented through some defect as bilious humour, ete.; the error lies 
in tho mind failing to recognize that they should not be connected ns subject 
and predicate, sc, ‘this (aacre) is silver” (esamscrgdgradakdlinam dharmadhar- 
sinor judnam ova bhramopapédakam).) 
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PART IV. 


[From the Transactions of tho Royal Asiatic Bociety, 
vol. ii. pp. 1—89.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

[825] A rreceprxe essay on Indian philosophy contained 
8 succinct account of the Aarma-mtudned, The present one 
will be devoted to the Brahme-mimdnsd ; which, as the com- 
plement of the former, is termed uftara, later, contrasted with 
pirva, prior? being the investigation of proof, deducible from 
the Vedas in regard to theology, as the other is in regard to 
works and their merit. The two together, then, comprise the 
complete system of interpretation of the precepts and doctrine 
of the Vedas, both practical and theological. They are parts 
of one whole. The later Mimdnsé is supplementary to the 
prior, and is expressly affirmed to be so: but, differing on 

1 Road at a public meeting af the Royal Asiatic Society, April 7, 2827. 

2 [These terms do not authorize any inference as to the relative antiquity of 
the two systems, they only refer to the respective time of study. The Puroa- 
tmimdned deals with the Pirve-kigda or ceremonial part of the Fada, while the 
Peddnts treats of the Uitara-kings or the theological. But it is curious to 
compare the two readings in the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhishya, p. 6, 1.16; the 
one in the printed text (Pirvam vedemaydrtiatah) soems to explain pircs sa 
‘before the Veddnts in time' (cf. p. 7,1. 6); the other (Pkrsaredaprakdéakem) 
givee distinctly the true explanation. But there can be mo doubt that the 
Pirva-mimdnad echool did precede the other by a considerable intarval.} 
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taany important points, though agreeing on others, they are 
wepentially distinct in a religious as in a philosophical view. 

The ordinary designation of the Uttara-mimdnad is Vedanta, 
a term likewise of more comprehensive import. It literally 
signifies “ conclusion of the Veda,” and bears reference to the 
Upanishads, which are, for the most part, terminating sections 
of the Vedas to which they belong. It implies, however, the 
doctrine derived from them, and extends to books of sacred 
authority, in which that doc[$26]trine is thence deduced ; and 
in this large acceptation, it is “the end and scope of the 
“ Vedas.” 

The followers of the Vedénta have separated in several 
sects, as ‘ancient’ and ‘ modern’ Veddntins, and bearing other 
designations, The points on which they disagree, and the 
difference of their opinions, will not be a subject of the present 
essay, but may be noticed in a future one. 

Among numerous Upanishads, those which are principally 
relied upon for the Vedénta, and which accordingly are most 
frequently cited, are the Chkdudogya, Kaushitaki, Vrihad- 
dranyaka, Aitareyaka, Toittiriyaka, Kadthaka, Kathavallt® 
Mundaka, Pragna, Siretdsratara ; to which may be added the 
T'$d-cdsya, Kena, and one or two more. 

Certain religious exercises, consisting chiefly in profound 
meditation, with particular sitting postures rigorously 
continued, are inculcated as preparing the student for the 
attainment of divine knowledge, and promoting his acquisition 
of it. Directions concerning such devout exercises are to be 
found in several of the Upanishads, especially in the Swetdé- 
watara ; and likewise in other portions of the Vedas, as a part 
of the general ritual. These are accordingly cited by the 


1 [For an able review of the Vedénte, more especially socording to S'ankere’a 
view of it, see Dr. Bruining’s Bijdrage tot de Kenuia can den Vedento, Leiden, 
1871. Nilakantha's Refutetion of Hindu Philosophy bounds with valuable 
information, but it chiefly refers to the modern school of the Faidnte. Cf. slo 
Banerjen's Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy.) 

2 (This should be ‘the Kathake or Kathavall."] 
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commentators of the Veddnta, and must be considered to be 
comprehended under that general term;! and othera from 
different éakide of the Vedas, as further exemplified in a note 
below? 

[827] Besides the portion of the Vedas understood to be in- 
tended by the designation of Vedanta, the grand authority for 
ita doctrine is the collection of siéras, or aphorisma, entitled 
Brakma-sitra or Sértraka-mimdneé, and eometimes Sdrtra- 
stra ov Vedinta-sitra. Sarira, it should be observed, signifies 
embodied or incarnate (soul). 

Othor authorities are the ancient scholia of that text, which 
is tho standard work of the science; and didactic poems com- 
prehendod under the designation of smriti, a name implying a 
certain degree of veneration dus to the authors. Snch are the 
Bhagavad-gité aud Yoga-tdsishtha, reputed to be inspired 
writings. 


WRITERS ON THE VEDANTA. 


The Sdriraka-mimdnsé or Brahma-siitra, above mentioned, 
is a collection of succinct aphorisms attributed to Bédardyans, 
who is the samo with Vyésa or Veda-rydsa; * also called Duwai- 
payana or Krishna-dicaipdyana. According to mythology, he 
had in a former state, being then a bréhmana bearing the name 
of Apdntara-tamas,® acquired a perfect knowledge of revela- 
tion and of the divinity, and was consequently qualified for 
eternal beatitude. Nevertheless, by special command of the 


1 For instance, the Agni-rahasya-brdkmage of the Kdgwas and of the Véjine 
{or Veljneancyins) ; the Raharye-brihmane of the Téndins and of the Paingina, 

§ The Udgitha-brodmana of the Fojasaneyins, the Panchigni-vidyd-prakerens 
of the same, the Khile-grantha of the Rindysniyes, the Prdxa-samecde or Priga- 
eidy, Dakaracridyd, Hirda-cidyi, Paremdima-vidys, Setya-cidyd, Veibwiners. 
widyd, S'ingilya-vidyd, Fomaderya-cidyc, Upakesel Paryanke-vidyd, 
Madhu-vidyd, Shoguiakala-vidyd, ‘anerpostnt ae 

9 [Govindinanda in * Vedinta Aphorismu,’ (Bibi. Ind.) p. 22.) 

4 [He is only called Bédartyara in the sires] 

© Brak. ete. on Br. Sidr, 3. 3. 32. 
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deity, he resumed a corporeal frame and the. human shape, at 
the period intervening between the third and fourth ages of the 
present world, and was compiler of the Vedas, as his title of 
Vydea implies. 

In the Purdnas, and by Parééars, he is said to be an incar- 
nation (aeatdra) of Vishnu. This, however, is not altogether 
at variance with the foregoing legend; since Ap&ntara-tamas, 
having attained perfection, was identified with the deity; and 
hia resumption of the human form was a descent of the god, 
in mythological notions. 

[828] Apart from mythology, it is not to be deemed un- 
likely, that the person (whoever he really was) who compiled 
and arranged the Vedas, was led. to compose a treatise on 
their scope and essential doctrine. But Vyésa is also reputed 
author of the Mahdbhdrata, and most of the principal purdnas; 
and that is for the contrary reason improbable, since the 
doctrine of the purdnas, and even of the Bhagavad-gttd and 
the rest of the Mahdbhdrata, are not quite consonant to that 
of the Vedas, as expounded in the Brahma-sitras. Tho same 
person would not have deduced from tho same premises such 
different conclusions, 

The name of Bédaréyana frequently recurs in tho sttras 
ascribed to him, as does that of Jaimini, the reputed author 
of the Purca-mimdnad, in his, I have already remarked, in 
the preceding essay,? on the mention of an author by his name, 
and in the third person, in his own work. It is nothing un- 
usual in literature or science of other nations: but a Hindu 
commentator will account for it, by presuming the actual 
composition to be that of a disciple recording the words of his 
teacher. 

Besides Badaréyana himself, and his great predecessor 

1 [Thus Govinddnends in his preliminary verses, Yydeem Havim sitrelyitem 
ote onchwi] 
4 (1. a 26; 1. 3, 38; IL 2, 41; IIL 4. 1, 8, 19; IV. 3. 16; 1V. 4. 7, 12.) 
3 Bee p. 320 of this volume. 
you. 1, [zasats 1] 23 
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Jaimini,) several other distinguished names likewise occur, 
though less frequently: some which are also noticed in the 
Pérva-mimdnsd, a8 Xtreyi* and Bédari;* and some which are 
not there found, as Aémarathya,? Audulomi,> Kérehnéjini,® 
and Kééakritsna;7 and the Yoga of Patanjali,? which conse- 
quently is an anterior work; as indeed it must be, if its 
acholiast, as generally acknowledged, be the same Vyisa who 
is the author of the aphoriams of the Uttara-mimdned. 

Tho Sdriraka is also posterior to the atheistical Sénkhya of 
Kapila, to whom, or at least to his doctrine, there are many 
marked allusions in the text.? 

[829] The atomic system of Kanda (or, as the acholiast 
of the Sdriraka, in more than one place, contumeliously de- 
signates him, Kana-bhuj or Kanabhaksha!) is frequently 
adverted to for the purpose of confutation; as are the most 
noted heretical systems, vis. the several sects of Jainag, the 
Bauddhas, the Pdéupatas with other classes of Mahe$waras, 
the Panchardtras or Bhdgacatas, and divers other schismatics.!' 

From this, which is also supported by other reasons, there 
seema to be good ground for considering the Sériraka to be 
the latest of the six grand systems of doctrine (daréana) in 
Indian philosophy: later, likewise, than the heresies which 
sprung up among the Hindus of the military and mercantile 





80; IIT. 1. 115 LV. 3.75 IV. 4. 10.] 
. 31. 4, 2 * [4.215 TEL 4.45; 1¥. 4.6.) 

(IIL. 1.9.) 7 (I. 422, * (IL 1.) 

* [Bee especially Stankara's Comm. on I, 4. 28.) 

(Cf. note, p. [299] infra.) 

2 (‘The Sitras, as wa have them, cannot be the original form of the doctrines 
of the several schools, They ere rathor a recapitalation, at a certain period, of « 
series of preceding developments, which had gone on in the works of snoocaive 
teachers, The Sires mutually refer to each other ; thus thooe of the Binkhya 
school, which in itself I should consider ons of the earliest, distinctly refer to 
Veddnta tenets. They expremly mention the Veifeshike in i. 25, v. 86; for the 
Nydya of. v. 27, 86, and for the Voge i. 90.) 
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tribes (Aehatriya and caifya), and which, disclaiming the Vedas, 
set up & Jing or a Buddha for an object of worship; and later 
even than some, which, acknowledging the Vedas, have de- 
viated into heterodoxy in their interpretation of the text. 

In a separate easay,1 I have endeavoured to give some ac- 
count of the heretical and heterodox sects which the Sérirake 
confutes: and of which the tenets are explained, for the eluci- 
dation of that confutation, in its numerous commentaries. I 
allude particularly to the Jainas, Bauddhas, Charvakas, Pasu- 
patas, and Pdnchardtras. 

The sitras of Badaréyana are arranged in four books or 
lectures (adhydya), each subdivided into four chapters or 
quarters (pada). Like the aphorisms of the prior Mimdnsd, 
they are distributed very unequally into sections, arguments, 
cases, or topics (adhikarana). The entire number of sutras 
ia 555; of adhikaranas 191, But in this there is a little un- 
certainty, for it appears from Sankara, that earlier commen- 
taries subdivided some adhikaranas, where he writes the 
aphorisms in one section. 

[830] An adhikarana in the later, as in tho prior Mimdnsd, 
consists of five members or parts: lat, the subject and matter 
to be explained; 2nd, the doubt or question concerning it, 
8rd, the plausible solation or primd facie argument; 4th, the 
answer, or demonstrated conclusion and true solution; 5th, 
the pertinence or relevancy and connexion? 

But in Badar4yana’s aphorisms, as in those of Jaimini, no 
adhikarana is fully set forth. Very frequently the solution 
only is given by a single sééra, which obscurely hints the 
question, and makes no allusion to any different plausible 
solution, nor to arguments in favour of it. More rarely the 
opposed zolution is examined at some length, and arguments 
in support of it are disenssed through a string of brief sen- 
tences. 


* Seo p. [382] of this volame. 
1 [See tho Fpdnidh karapa-mdld of Barati-tctha] 
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Being a sequel of the prior Mimdned, the latter adopts tho 
asme distinctions of six sources of knowledge or modes of 
proof! which are taught by Jaimini, supplied where he is 
deficient by the old echoliast. There is, indeed, no direst 
mention of them in the Brahma-sitras, beyond « frequent 
reference to oral proof, meaning revelation, which is sixth 
among those modes, But the commentators make ample use 
of a logic which employs the same terms with that of the 
Pirva-mimdned, being founded on it, though not without 
amendments on some points, Among the reat, the Vedintine 
have taken the syllogism (nydya) of the dialectic philosophy, 
with the obvious improvement of reducing its five members to 
three? ‘It consists,” as expressly declared, ‘of three, not 
“of five parts; for as the requisites of the inference are ex- 
“hibited by threo members, two more are superfluous, They 
“are either the proposition, the reason, and the example; or 
“the instance, the application, and the conclusion,” 

In this stato it is a perfectly regular syllogism, as I had 
[351] occasion to remark in a former essay :* and it naturally 
becomes a question, whether the emendation was borrowed 
from the Greeks, or being sufficiently obvious, may be deemed 
purely Indian, fallen upon without hint or assistance from 
another quarter, The improvement does not appear to be of 
ancient date, a circumstance which favours the supposition 
of its having been borrowed. The earliest works in which 
T have found it mentioned are of no antiquity. 

Tho logic of the two Mimdneds merits a more full exami- 
nation than the limits of the present essay allow, and it has 
been reserved for a separate consideration at # future oppor- 
tunity, becanse it has been refined and brought into a regular 
form by the followers, rather than by the founders of either 
school. 


1 Veddnte-paribhéehd. * Fedinte-paribhdshd, 
§ Bee p. $16 of thisgolume, 
4 In the Vediate-peribadehd and Paddrthe-dipibd. 
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The Sartraka-ettras are in the highest degree obscure, and 
could never have been intelligible without an ample inter- 
pretation. Hinting the question or its solution, rather than 
proposing the one or briefly delivering the other, they but 
allude to the subject. Like the aphorisms of other Indian 
aciences, they raust from the first have been accompanied by 
the author's exposition of the meaning, whether orally taught 
by him or communicated in writing. 

Among ancient scholiasts of the Brahma-sitras the name of 
Baudhéyana occurs: an appellation to which reverence, as to 
that of a saint or rishi, attaches. He is likewise the reputed 
author of a treatise on law. An early gloss, under the desig- 
nation of pritti, is quoted without ite author’s name, and is 
understood to be adverted to in the remarks of later writere, 
in several instances, where no particular reference is however 
expressed, It is apparently [332] Baudhdyana’s, An an- 
cient writer on both mimdnsds (prior and later) is cited, 
under the name of Upavarsha, with the epithet of venerable 
(bhagavat),' implying that he was a holy personage. He is 
noticed in the supplement to the Amara-kosha* aa a saint 
(muni), with the titles or additions of Hala-bhriti, Kyita-koti, 
and Aydchita. It does not appear that any of his works are 
now forthcoming. 

The most distinguished scholiast of these sé¢raa, in modern 
estimation, is the celebrated Sankara-&chérya, the founder of 
& sect among Hindus which is yet one of the most preva- 
lent. I have had a former oceasion of discussing the antiquity 
of this eminent person; and the gubject has been since 
examined by Réma-mohan-réya and by Mr. Wileon.* I 
continue of opinion, that the period when he flourished may 
be taken to have been the close of the eighth or beginning 
of the ninth century of the Christian era; and I am con- 


' Bank. 8.8. 63. [Cf eupra, p. 321.] 9 Frikénge-techa, 
* Sanskrit Dick, first edit., pref. p. xvi. [Easeys, v. p. 188, ete. Cf, ‘ Preface 
fo the two treatises on the Hindn law of inheritance,’ ixfre.] 
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firmed in it by the concurring opinions of those very learned” 
persona, : 

How much earlier the older acholia were, or- the text iteelf, 
there is no evidence to determine. If the reputed author be 
the true one, it would be necessary to go back nearly two 
thousand years, to the era of the arrangement of the Vedas 
by Vyésa. 

Sankara’s glose or perpetual commentary of the siitras bears 
the title of Sdriraka-mimdnsd-bhdshya It has been annotated 
and interpreted by a herd of commentators; and among others, 
and most noted, by Vachaspati-miéra, in the Bhdmati or Sars- 
raka-bhdshya-vibhaga, 

This is the same Vachaspati, whose commentaries on the 
Stnkhya-hériké of Yéwara-kyisbna, and on the text and gloss 
of Patanjali’s Poga and Gotama's Nydya, were noticed in 
former essays.? Ho is the author [833} of other treatises on 
dialectics (Nydya), and of one entitled Zuttwa-vindu on the 
Pérva-mtmdnad, as it is expounded by Bhatta* All his works, 
in every department, are held in high and deserved estimation. 

Vichaspati's exposition of Sankara’s gloss, again, has been 
amply annotated and explained in the Veddnta-kalpataru of 
Analénanda,‘ surnamed Vyasisrama; whose notes, in their turn, 
become the text for other scholia; especially a voluminous col~ 
lection under the title of Parimala, or Vedanta-kalpataru- 
parimala, by ApySya-dikshita® (author of several other works) ; 
and an abridged one, under that of Vedénta-kalpataru-manjari, 
by Vidyéustha-bhatta. 

' [Printed at Caloutts in 1818, and reprinted in the Bibliotheca Indica with 
Govinddnands’s glows. An English translation by the Rev. K. M. Banerjea is in 
progress.) * See pp. 246, 248, 288 of this volume, 

3 (Dr, Halt (Bits, Index, p. 87) refers to a list of Vachaspati's seven works given 
ak the close of the Bhdmati. Beride the Tattwa-Zaumud! on the Stakhys, the 
‘Tottwa-ddradi on the Yogs, and the Nydya-ndrttika-tctparya-{iki on the Nytya, 
‘the list gives two on the Vedints (the Bhdmati, and the Tattwa-semikehd, 2 
commentary on the Brakma-riddsi), and two on the Miminss, the Nydys-hepil, 
‘a glo on the FidAi-viveke, aud the Teltia-rinds.} 

© [This should be Arualénanda, see Bi8l, Indes, p. 87.] 

© [His name in variously spelt as Apayya, Appayye, Apya, Appi, sto.] 
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Other commentaries on Sankara’s gloss aro numerous and 
esteemed, though not burdened with so long a chain of scholia 
upon scholia: for instance, the Brakma-vidydbharana by 
Adwaiténanda, and the Bhdshya-raina-prabhéd by Govindé- 
nanda: both works of acknowledged merit, 

These multiplied expositions of the text and of the gloss 
fornish an inexhaustible fund of controversial disquisition, 
suited to the disputatious schoolmen of India. On many [334] 
occasions, however, they are usefully consulted, in succession, 
for annotations supplying a right interpretation of obscure 
passages in Sankara’s scholia or in Vydsa’s text. 

Another perpetual commentary on the stitras of the Sdrtraka 
by a distinguished author, is the work of the celebrated Ramé- 
nuja, the founder of a sect which has sprung as a schism out 
of the Veddntin. The points of doctrine, on which these great 
authorities differ, will be inquired into in another place. It 
may be readily supposed that they aro not unfrequently at 
variance in the interpretation of the text, and I shall, there- 
fore, make little use of the scholia of Raménuja for the present 
essay. For the same reason, I make no reference to the com- 
mentaries of Ballabha-dchérya,* Bhatta-bhéskara, Ananta- 
tirtha sarnamed Madhu, and Nilakantha,‘ whose interpreta- 
tions differ essentially on some points from Sankara’s. 

1 It is by Mr. Ward named Veddnie-sitra-vydkhyd by Brahma-vidyibharana, 
mistaking the title of the work for the appellation of the author. Yet it ix ex- 
pressly affrmod in the rubric and colophon to be the work of Adwaithnanda, who 
abridged it from an ampler commentary by Riwinands-tictha, The mistake is 
the more remarkable, as the same Adwaitananda wos proceptor of Sudinanda, 
whose work, the Feddnte-sdra, Mr. Ward attempted to translate; and the only 
part of Sadinanda’s preface, which is preserved in the version, is that preceptor’s 
name. Mr, Ward's catalogue of treatises extant belonging to this school of philo- 
sophy exhibits other like errors, He puts Madhava for Madhusidena, the name 
of an author; converts a commentary (the Muktdvalt) into an abridgment; and 
turas the text (mile) of the Veddate-edra into its emence. Ward's ‘Hindus, vol. 
iv. pp. 172, 173. 2 [The Brahme-cutrémubhdshya, of. Bibl. Index, p- 93.) 

3 (Rather Xnsnde-tirtha surnamed Madhu or Madhwa, Cf. Burnoul, Badg. 
Purdg. i. pref. p. Ini; Sarvo-dersans-songrahe, p. 73; Wilson, Essays, i. pp. 
139—160. For an account of his sect, the Pérpaprajuas, see Sarvs-dardona- 
sangrahe, pp. 61—73,] 

+ [Asiatic Researches, xvii. 202; Bibl, Indes, p. 86. 
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Commentaries on the Sértraka-stéras by authors of leas note 
are extremely numerous. 1 shall content myself with naming 
such only as ate immediately under view, ois. the Veddnta- 
‘thtra-mukidvalt by Brahménanda-ssraswati;! the Brakma- 
sitra-bhdshya or Mimdnad-bhdshya, by Bhfskaréch&rya ; tho 
Veddnta-sttra-rydkhyd-chandrikd, by Bhavadeva-miéra; the 
Vydsa-vitra-ceritfi, by Ranganétha; the Subodhini or Sérira- 
sdtra-sérartha-chandrikd, by Gang&dhara; and the Brahmd- 
mrita-varshini, by Réménanda. 

This list might with ease be greatly enlarged. Two of the 
commentaries, which have been consulted in progress of pre- 
paring the present essay, sre without the author’s name, either 
in preface or colophon, in the only copies which I have seen ; 
and occasions have occurred for noticing authors of commen- 
taries on other branches of philosophy, as [835] well as on the 
Brahma-mtmdned (for instance, Vijnéna-bhikshu, author of the 
Sénkhya-séra and Yoga-vdrttika).# 

To these many and various commentaries in prose, on the 
text and on the scholia, must be added more than one in verse. 
For instance, the Sankshepa-édriraka, which is a metrical 
paraphrase of text and gloss, by Sarvajnétma-giri?® a sannydet > 
it is expounded by a commentary entitled Anwaydrtha-prakd- 
Sikd, by Rému-tirths, disciple of Krishna-tirtha, and author 
of several other works; in particular, a commentary on the 
Upadeta-sahasri, and one on the Veddnta-sdra. 

Besides hia great work, the interpretation of the sitras, 
Sankara wrote commentaries on all the principal or important 
Upanishads. His preceptor, Govinda, and the preceptor’s 
teacher, Gaudapda, had already written commentaries on 
many of them.‘ 


1 Mr. eek es Bie some ote Yana It ia no abridg- 
mest, but a commentary in ordinary form. 

9 Gee pp. 248, 248, of this rolume, 

* (Dr, Hall (Bil, Indes, p. 90) gives the name 2s Servajadima Muni.) 

4 [Gaugephda’s Kérikd on the Méndikys-upenishad wan odited by Rher in 
1860 with S'enkare’s Gomment } 
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Sanksra is author, likewise, of several distinct treatizes; the 
most noted of which is the Upadeée-eahaeri, a metrical sum- 
mary of the doctrine deduced by him from the Upanishads and 
Brahma-sttras, in his commentaries on those original worka. 
The text of the Upadeéa-eakasri has been expounded by more 
than one commentator ; and among others by Réma-tirtha, 
already noticed for his comment on the Sankshepa-biriraka. 
His gloss of the Upadesa-sahasrt is entitled Pada-yojanika. 

Elementary treatises on the Veddnta are very abundant. It 
may suffice to notice a few which are popular and in general 
‘use, and which have been consulted in the preparation of the 
present essay. 

The Vedénta-paribhdsha of Dharma-réja-dikshita + explaina, 
as its title indicates, the technical terms of the Veddnta; and, 
in course of doing so, opens most of the [336] principal points 
of its doctrine. A commentary on this work by the author's 
son, Rama-krishna-dikshita, bears the title of Vedanta-sikhd~ 
mani. Taken together, they form an useful introduction to 
the study of this branch of Indian philosophy. 

The Vedanta-séra* is a popular compendium of the entire 
doctrine of the Veddnia.® It is the work of Sadénanda, 


2 [Printed at Calcutta, S'akn 1769, This is w text-book of the most modern 
school of Vedinta, and is written with a complete mastery of the armoury of the 
Nysya, Ita fundamental thesis is the divieion of existence into transcendental 
(péramdrthite), conventional (vydeahdrika), and apparent (prdtibhdsika) ; to the 
first belongs ouly Brahma, to the, second all the objects of life, and even the soul 
and Téwara viewed as personal beings; to the third those objects which men 
ordinarily call illusory, as the enske for which « rope is mistaken, or the silver 
supposed to be seen in nacre.) 

2 [This has been frequently printed and translated.] 

+ Mr. Ward has given, in the fourth volame of his View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Mythology of the Hindus (third edition), a translation of the Meddnta> 
edra, I wish to speak as gently as I can of Mr. Ward's performance ; but having 
collated this, I am bound to say it is no version of the original text, and seenu 
to have been made from an oral exposition through the medium of e different 

language, probably the Bengslese, This will be evident to the Oriental scholar 
on the slightest comparison: for example, the introduction, which doos not eocre- 
spond with the original in so mach as a single word, the name of the suthor's 
Preveptor alone excepted; nor is there s word of the translated introduction 
countenanted by auy of the commentaries, At the commencement of the treatise, 
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disciple of Adwayénanda or Adwaiténanda before mentioned, 
and has become the text for several commentaries; and, among 
the rest, the Vidwan-mano-ranjini by [337] Rama-tirtha, who 
has been already twice noticed for other works ; and the Subo- 
dhini, by Nyisinha-saraswat{, disciple of Kyishn&nanda 

A fow other treatises may be here briefly noticed. 

The Séstra-siddhdnta-leéa-sangraha, by Apyaya or (Apysi) 
dfkshita, son of Rangandtha or Rangaréja-dikshita, and author 
of the Parimala on the Siddhénta-kalpataru, before mentioned, 
as well as of other works, has the benefit of a commentary, 
entitled Krishndélankéra, by Achyuta-krishnénanda-tirtha, 
disciple of Swayam-prakésénanda-saraswati, The Veddnta- 
siddhdnta-cindu,! by Madhusidana, disciple of Viéwoéwurd- 
nanda-saraswati, and author of the Veddénta-kalpa-latikd, 
and of other works, is in like manner commented on by 
Brahménanda, disciple of Néréyana-tirtha. 


Anatvers? 


The Uttara-mimdnsd opens precisely as the Prva, announc- 
ing tho purport in the same terms, except a single, but most 


too, where the requisite qualifications of a student are enumersted, Mr. Ward 
mankew his author say, that a person possessing those qualifications is heir to the 
Veda (p. 176). There is no term in the text, mor in the commentaries, which © 
could suggest the notion of heir; unless Mr. Ward has so translated edhékdrt (a 
competent or qualified person), which in Bengalese siguifies proprietor, or, with 
tho epithet (tera (utterddhikdré), beir or euceessor. It would be needles to 
purnue the comparison further, The meanicg of the original is certainly not to 
‘be gathered from auch translations of this and (as Mr. Ward terms them) of other 
principal works of the Hindus, which he hes presented to the'publie. 

I was not aware, whon preparing the former easays on the Philosophy of the 
‘Hindes which hate been inserted in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, that Mr, Ward had treated the same topics: but I think it 
now unnecessary to revert to the subject, for the purpose of offering any remarks 
on his explanation of other branches of Indian philosophy. 

1 (Dr. Hall (Bibl. Index, p. 108) calis this work SiddAdnta-tattwe-vindu or 
BiddAdnte-vindw, and describes it as a Commentary on the Daga~dioki of S'ankari- 
charya.’ 

Te da vei ot tha'vdv 0 poston of the nite epson sn 
mentators is blended with the text, for a brief abstract and intelligible eammary 
‘of tho doctrine. 
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important word, brahma instead of dharma. ‘ Next, therefore, 
‘the inquiry is concerning Gop.! It proceeds thus: ‘ {He is 
‘ that} whence are the birth and [continuance, and dissolution} 
‘of [thia world]: [He is] the source of {revelation or] holy 
‘ordinance.’? That is, as the commentators infer from these 
aphorisms so expounded, ‘ He is the omnipotent creator of the 
‘world and the omniscient author of revelation.’ It goes on to 
aay, ‘ This appears from the import and right construction of 
‘holy writ.’ > 

[838] The author of the sétras next‘ enters upon s con- 
fatation of the Sénkhyze, who insist that nature, termed pra- 
dina, which is the material cause of the universe, as they 
affirm, is the same with the omniscient and omnipotent cause 
of the world recognized by the Vedas. It is not so: for ‘wish’® 
(consequently volition) is attributed to that cause, which more- 
over is termed (dtman) soul: ‘He wished to be many and 
* prolific, and became manifold.’ And again, ‘He desired to 
*be many, otc.......78 Therefore he is 4 sentiont rational 
being; not insensible, as the prakriti (nature) or pradhdna 
(matter) of Kapila ia affirmed to be. 

In the sequel of the first chapter? questions are raisod upon 
divers passages of the Vedas, alluded to in the text, and quoted 
-in the scholia, where minor attributes aro soemingly assigned 
to the world’s cause; or in which subordinate designations 
occur, such as might be supposed to indicate an inferior being, 
but are shown to intend the supreme one. 

The cases (adhikaranas) or questions arising on them aro 
examined and resolved concisely and obscurely in the sitras, 
fally and perspicuously in the scholia, 

* The omnipotent, omniscient, sentient cause of the universe, 
‘is (dnandamaya) essentially happy.6 He is the brilliant, 
‘golden person, seen within (anéar) the solar orb and the 

1 Br, Sétr. 1.1. $1, * 1 § 2nd 3 5h §4. 


4 Th. § 5. (ehtr. 6-11.) © [Rather ‘reflection," fkehateh.] 
* Chidndegys, 6. TE Stogit. * Taittiriye, 
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‘human eye! He is the etherial element (dkdéa), froma which 
‘all things proceed and to which all return.? He is the breath 
‘(prdna) in which all beings merge, into which * they all rice‘ 
“He is the Aght (jyotis) which shines in heaven, and in all 
‘places high and low, every where throughout the world, and 
‘within the human person. He is the breath (préna) and in- 
‘telligent self, immortal, unde(339Jeaying, and happy, with 
‘which Indra, in a dialogue with Pratardana, identifies him- 
* gelf.’® 

The term prdna, which is the subject of two of the sections 
jnst quoted (§ 9 and 11), properly and primarily signifies 
respiration, as well as certain other vital actions (inspiration, 
energy, oxpiration, digestion, or circulation of nourishment); 
aud secondarily, the senses and organs.’ But, in the passages 
here referred to, it is employed for a different signification, 
intending the supreme Brahma ; as also in divers other texts 
of the Vedas: and, among the rest, in one where the senses 
are said to be absorbed into it during profound sleep ;7 for 
‘while a man sleeps without dreaming, his soul is with 
* Brahma.’ . 

Further cases of the like nature, but in which the indica- 
tions of the true meaning appear less evident, are discussed at 
length in the second and third chapters of the first book. . 
Those in which the distinctive attributes of the supreme being 
are more positively indicated by the passage whereon a ques- 
tion arises, had been considered in the foregoing chapter: they 
are not so clearly denoted in the passages now examined, 
Such as concern Gop as the object of devout meditation and 
worahip, are for the most part collected in the second chapter ; 
those which relate to Gop as the object of knowledge, are 
reserved for the third. Throughout these cases, completed 
where requisite by the scholisst, divers interpretations of a 

1 CAdéndogye, 1. 9 Cihéndogys, 1. » [Rather ‘from which.”] 

© Uagithe, [Chhdind, i. 11.) * Kewehiteds. (ii. 2.) 

© Br. Gite. 2,4. § 1-6. (8 1-18) 7 Senk. ote. on Br, Sitr. 1. 1. § 9, 
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particular term or phrase are first proposed, as obvious and 
plausible, and reasons favourable to the proposed explanation 
set forth; but are set aside by stronger arguments, for 
different and opposite construction. The reasoning is hero 
omitted, as it would need much elucidation; and the purpose 
of this [840] analysis is to exhibit the topics treated, and but 
summarily the manner of handling them. 

Tt is not the embodied (Sérira) and individual soul, but the 
supreme Brahma himself, on whom devout meditation is to be 
fixed, as enjoined in a passage which declares; ‘this universe is 
‘indeed Brahma ;} for it springs from him, merges in him, 
‘breathes in him: therefore, serene, worship him, Verily, a 
‘devout man, as are his thoughts or deeds in this world, such 
‘does he become departing hence [in another birth]. Frame 
‘then the devout meditation, “a living body endued with 
“mind,.....”7% 

It is neither fire nor the individual soul, but the supreme 
being, who is tho ‘devourer* (aéfri) described in the dialogue 
between Yama and Nachiketas:% ‘who, then, knows where 
‘abides that being, whose food is the priest and the soldier 
“(and all which is fixt or moveable), and death is his sauce P’ 

In the following passage, the supreme spirit, and not the 
intellectual faculty, is associated with the individual living 
soul, as “two occupying the cavity or ventricle of the heart” 
(guhdm pravishtau dimdnau). ‘Theologists, as well aa 
‘worshippers maintaining sacred fires, term light and shade 
‘the contrasted two, who abide in the most excellent abode, 
‘worthy of the supreme, occupying the cavity (of the heart), 


1 Brahman is, in this acceptation, 2 neuter noun (nom. Brakme or Brahma) ; 
and the sume term in the masculide (nom. Brakmé) is one of the three gods who 
‘onstitate one person. But it is more conformable with our idiom to employ the 
sasonline exclusively, and many Sanskrit terms of the sate import are masculine; 
a1 Poremdinan(-tmd), Paranséwara, etc. 

2 Chhdndogya, 3. S'indilye-vidyd. Br. Sétr. 1.2, § 1. (8. 1-8) [For a 
fuller translation of this passage, se Babi Béjendra-Iile-Mitra’s translation of 
the Chidndogys Upanisthed.) 

4 Hethevalll 2. Br. Sitr. 1.2. § 2. (8.9, 10.) 
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‘dwelling together in the worldly body, and tasting the 
‘certain fruit of good (or of evil) works.’? 

{841] In the following extract from a dislogue,* in which 
Satyakéina instracts Upakoéala, the supreme being is meant ; 
not the reflected image in the eye, nor the informing deity of 
that organ, nor the regent of the sun, nor the individual in- 
telligent sonl. ‘This being, who is seen in the eye, is tho self’ 
‘(déman); He is immortal, fearless Brahma, Though liquid 
* grease, or water, be dropped therein, it passes to the corners 
‘(leaving the eye-ball undefiled).’ 

So, in & dialogue, in which Y4jnavalkya instructs Uddé- 
lgka’ ‘tho internal check” (antarydmin) is the supreme 
being; and not the individual soul, nor the material cause of 
the world, nor @ subordinate deity, the conscious informing 
regent of tho earth, nor a saint possessing transcendent power: 
whore premising, ‘he who eternally restrains (or governs) this 
‘and the other world, and all beings therein,’ the instructor 
goes on to say ; ‘who standing in the earth is other than the 
‘earth, whom the earth knows not, whose body the earth is, 
‘who interiorly restrains (and governs) the earth: the same is 
‘thy soul (and mine), the “internal check” (antarydmin), 
‘immortal, ete.” 

Again, in another dialogue, Angiras, in answer to Mahééala,> 
who with Saunaka visited him for instruction, declares ‘ there 
‘are two sciences, one termed inferior, the other superior. 
‘Tho inferior comprises the four Vedas, with their appendages, 
* grammar, etc.’ (all of which he enumerates): ‘ but the superior 
‘(or best and most beneficial) is that by which the unalterable 
*(being) is comprehended, who is invisible (imperceptible by 
‘organs of sense), ungrasped (not prehensible by organs of 
‘aotion), come of no race, belonging ta, no tribe, devoid of eye, 

Kethevelli, 3. Br. & 1.2. § 3. (8. U1, 32) 
Chhdndegye, 4. Upakodele-vidyd. Br. Sitr. 1.2. § 4. (8. 18-17.) 
Vriked-dragyeke, 5. Br. Sir. 1. 2.§ 8, (8. 18-20.) 


Mupdabe, on Upanishad of the d'therveys. Br. Sitr. 1. 2. § 6. (8. 21-23.) 
[Rathee ‘ S‘wanake, the great housebolder,” mahdsdia}.) 
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“ear (or other [842] sensitive organ), destitute of hand, foot, 
* (or other instrument of action), everlasting lord, present very 
‘where, yet most minute, Him, invariable, the wise contem- 
“plate as the source (or cause) of beings. As tho spidor pute 
“forth and draws in his thread, as plants spring from the 
‘earth (and return to it), as hair of the head and body grows 
‘from the living man, so does the universe come of the un- 
“alterable,........’ Here it is the supreme being, not nature or 
@ material cause, nor an embodied individual soul, who ia the in- 
visible (adreéya) ungrasped source of (all) beings (bhtitayoni). 

In a dialogue between several interlocutors, Prdchinaéila, 
Uddélaka, and Aéwapati, king of the Kaikeyis,' (of which a 
version at length was inserted in an essay on the Vedas,?) the 
terms vaihednara and déman occur (there translated universal 
soul). The ordinary acceptation of eaigcdnara is fire: and 
it is therefore questioned, whether the element of fire be not 
here meant, or the regent of fire, that is, the conscious, in- 
forming deity of it, or a particular deity described as having 
an igneous body, or animal heat designated as alvine fire; and 
whether likewise déman intends the living, individual soul, or 
the supreme being. The answer is, that the junction of both 
general terms limits the sense, and restricts the purport of the 
passage to the single object to which both terms are applicable: 
it relates, then, to the supreme being? 

Under this section the author twice cites Jaimini:* once for 
obviating any difficulty or apparent contradiction in this place, 
by taking the term in its literal and etymological sense 
(aniversal guide of men), instead of the particular aeceptation 
of fire; and again, aa justifying, by a parallel passage in 
another Veda,5 an epithet intimating the minute [343] size of 
the being in question (prddefa-mdira), a span long.§ On this 


+ [Or rather ‘non of Kekaya'} 3 See p. 76 of this volume. 
§. Br. Site. 1.2 $7, (8 24-82) 
# 16.8. 26 and 31. © Féjaseneyi-brdhmens, 


«By an overeight, the expression relative to diminutive dimension was omitted 
tn the translated passage. 
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last point other ancient authora are likewise cited: one, 
émarathya, who explains it as the result of shrinking or con- 
densation; the other, Bédari, as a fruit of imagination or 
mental conception.! Reference is also made to another éékhd 
of the Veda,* whore the infinite, supreme soul is said to occupy 
the spot between the eye-brows and nose. 

*That on which heaven and earth and the intermediate 
*transpicuous region are fixt, mind, with the vital airs (or 
‘aensitive organs), know to be the one soul (déman) : reject 
‘other doctrines. This alone is the bridge of immortality.’* 
In this passage of an Upanishad of the A’tharvana, Brahma is 
intended, and not any other supposed site (dyatana) of heaven, 
earth, etc, . 

In a dialoguo between Nérada and Sanatkoméra, the 
{bhtiman) ‘ great” one, proposed as an object of inquiry for him 
who desires unlimited happiness, eince there is no bliss in that 
which is finite and emall, is briefly defined. ‘He is great, in 
‘whom nought else is seen, heard, or known, but that wherein 
‘ought else is sean, heard, or known, is small.’4 Here the 
supreme being is meant; not breath (prdya), which had been 
previously mentioned as greatest, in a climax of enumerated 
objects. 

So, in a dialogue between Yéjnavalkys and his wife Gérgi,> 
being asked by her, ‘the heavenbove, and the earth beneath, 
“and tho transpicuous region between, and all which has been, 
‘is, and will be, whereon are they woven and sewn?’ he 
answers, the ether (dkdéa}; and being further asked, [844] 
what it is on which ether is woven or sewn? replies, ‘the an- 
‘varied being, whom Brddmanas affirm to be neither coaree 

4 Br, Sidr. 1. 2.29, 30. [i.s, a8 conceived by the mind abiding in the heart, 
which is a span long-J 

3 Jdbita, [CF Wober, Ind. Stud. ii. 74.} 

© Megqaka, Br. Str. 1.3.41. (8. 1-7.) 

4 Chddudogys, 7. Bhamavidye, Br. Sitr. 1. 3. § 2. (8. 8, 9.) 

® Vrihed-drepy. 6. Br. Sétr.1.3. $3. (8. 10-12.) [Grgt is onlled the daughter 
shaban bet eeemtiges tne ir ee gem ele Mater sed 
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‘nor subtile, neither short nor long... .. . ’ It is the supreme 
being who is here meant. 

The mystic syllable om, composed of three elements of 
articulation, is a subject of devont meditation; and the effi- 
cacy of that meditation depends on the limited or extended 
sense in which it is contemplated. The question concerning 
thia mode of worship ia discussed in a dialogue between Pippa- 
lida and Satyakéma.' 

Tf the devotion be restricted to the sense indicated by one 
éloment,* the effect passes not beyond this world; if to that 
indicated by two of the elements, it extends to the lunar orb, 
whence however the soul returns to a new birth; if it be more 
comprehensive, embracing the import of the three elements of 
the word, the ascent is to the solar orb, whence, stripped of 
sin, and liberated as a snake which has cast its slough, the soul 
proceeds to the abode of Brahma, and to the contemplation of 
(purusha) him who resides in s corporeal frame: that is, soul 
reposing in body (purifuya). 

That mystic name, then, is applied either to the supreme 
Brahma, uniform, with no quality or distinction of parts; or 
to Brahma, not supreme, but an effect (kdrya) diversified, 
qualified ; who is the the same with the Viréj and Hiranya- 
garbha of mythology, born in the mundane egg. 

It appears from the latter part of the text, that it is the 
supreme Brahma to whom meditation is to be directed, and on 
whom the thoughts are to be fixed, for that great result of 
liberation from sin and worldly trammels. 

In a passage descriptive of the leaser ventricle of the heart, 
it is said: ‘within this body (Brahme-pura) Brahma’s [345] 
‘abode, is a (dakara) little lotus, » dwelling within which is 
“s (dahara) small vacuity occupied by ether (dkdéa). What 
‘that is which is within (the heart’s ventricle) is to be inquired, 
‘and should be known.’ A question is here raised, whether 

1 Praéne, an Upanithad of the A’thervaye, Br. Sktr. 1. 3. § 4. (8 12.) 

4 [Be, the letter « of om (6 + 6 + m).} 

3 Chhdudogya, 8, Dakara-vidyd, Br. Site. 1. & § 6. (B. 14-21.) 
‘You. m, [xesaxe 1] a“ 
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that ‘ether’ (dkdéa) within the ventricle of the heart be the 
otherial element, or the individnal sensitive soul, or the supreme 
one; and it is pronounced from the context, that the supremo 
being is here meant. 

* The sun shines not therein, nor the moon, nor atars: much 
‘less this fire. All shines after his effulgence (reflecting his 
‘light), by whose splendour this whole (world) is illumined,’ * 
In this passage it is no particular luminary or mine of light, 
but the (prdjna) intelligent soul (supreme Brahma) which 
shines with no borrowed light. 

In the dialogue between Yama and Nachiketas, before cited, 
are the following passages? ‘A person (purusha) no bigger 
‘than the thumb abides in the midst of self ;* and again, ‘the 
‘person no bigger than the thumb is clear as a smokeless flame, 
‘lord of the past (present) and future; he is to-day and will 
‘be to-morrow: such is he (concerning whom you inquire).’ 
This is evidently said of the supreme ruler, not of the in- 
dividual living soul. , 

Another passage of the same Upanishad* declares: ‘ this 
‘whole universe, issuing from breath (prdna), moves as it 
‘impels: great, terrible, as a clap of thunder, They, who 
‘know it, become immortal.’ Brahma, not the thunderbolt 
nor wind, is here meant. 

‘The living soul (samprasdda) rising from this corporeal 
‘frame, attains the supreme light, and comes forth with his 
[846] ‘identical form.’* It is neither the light of the sun, 
nor the visual organ, but Brahma, that is here meant. 

* Ether (dkdéa) is the bearer (cause of bearing) of name and 
‘form. That in the midst of which they both are, is Brahma: 
‘it ig immortality; it is soul.’> A’kdéa here intends the 
supreme being, not the element so named. 

Muagake. Br. Sifr. 1. 3. § 6. (8. 22, 23.) 
Kathe. 4. Br. Sidr. 1. 3. § 7. (8. 24, 25.) 
Katha. 6. Br. Sttr. 1, 8. § 10. (8. 39.) 


ChAdndogye 8. Projdpeti-vidyd. Br. Sidr, 1.3, § 11. (8. 40.) 
To. ad finem.. By. Sidr, 1, 3. § 12. (6. 42.) 
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Tn a dialogue between Yéjnavalkya and Janaka,' in anawer 
to an inquiry ‘which is the soul?’ the intelligent internat 
light within the heart is declared to be so. This likewise is 
shown to relate to the supreme one, unaffected by worldly 
course. 

It had been intimated in an early aphorism of the first 
chapter, that the Vedas, being rightly interpreted, do concur 
in the same import, as there expressed concerning the omni- 
potent and omniscient creator of the universe? An objection 
to this conclusion is raised, upon the ground of discrepancy 
remarked in various texts of the Vedas,3 which coincide, indeed, 
in ascribing the creation to Brahma, but differ in the order and 
particulars of the world’s development. The apparent con- 
tradiction is reconciled, aa they agree on the essential points of 
the ctegtor's attributes; omnipotent snd omniscient providence, 
lord of all, soul of all, and without a second, ete.: and it was 
Not she jobject of the discrepant passages to declare the precise 
sucession”, and exact course of the world’s formation. 

Two mofTé sections are devoted to expound passages which 
defi 2-rahma as creator, and which are shown to comport no 
other construction. In one,‘ cited from a dialogue betwoen 
Ajétasatru and Baléki, surnamed [347] Gérgya, the object of 
meditation and worship is pronounced to be, ‘he who was tho 
‘maker of those persona just before mentioned (regents of the 
‘gun, moon, ete.), and whose work this universe is.” 

In the other, cited from a dialogue between Yéjnavalkya 
and Maitreyi,> soul, and all else which is desirable, are con- 
traated as mutual objects of affection: ‘it is for soul (dtman) 
“that opulence, kindred, and alll else which is dear, are 60; and 
«thereunto soul reciprocally is so; and such is the object which 
‘should be meditated, inquired, and known, and by knowledge 

Vrihad-dranyake, 6, Br, Bute. 1. 3. § 13, (8. 42, 43.) 

Br. 8.11. $4, 

Chidndogys, Teittiriys, and Aitareys. 

Koushitaki-brakmana [or brshmanopenishad, iv.] Br. 5. 1. 4. § 6. (8. 16-18.) 

Frikad-dragyaks, Maitrey!-trdhmaps, Br. Stir. 1. 4. § 6, (8. 10-22.) 
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«of whom all becomes known,’ This, it is shown, is said of the 
supreme, not of the individual soul, nor of the breath of life. 

Under this last head several authorities are quoted by the 
author, for different modes of interpretation and reasoning, vis. 
émarathya, Andolomi, and KAéakritena, as Jaimini under 
the next preceding (§ 5). 

‘The succeeding section! affirms the important tenet of the 
Vedanta, that the supreme being is the material, as well as the 
officient, cause of the universé: it is a proposition directly re- 
sulting from the tenor of paseages of the Vedae, and illustra- 
tiona and examples adduced. 

The first lecture is terminated by an aphorism,? intimating 
that, in the like manner as the opinion of a plastic nature and 
material cause (termed by the Sdnkhyas, pradhdna) hab been 
shown to be unsupported by the text of the Veda, andidpoon- 
sistent with its undoubted doctrine, so, by the like reaping, 
the notion of atome (anu or paramdnu) and that of an whepreal 
void (¢énya), and other as unfounded systems, are se’? Je in 
favour of the only consistent position just now affirn’! ‘ (Br. 
Sétr, 1.1. § 5. and 1, 4. § 7.) ng a 

[848] Not to interrupt the connexion of the subjects, 1 have 
purposely passed by a digression, or rather several, comprised 
in two sections of this chapter,’ wherein it is inquired whether 
any besides a regenerate man (or Hindu of the three first 
tribes) is qualified for theological studies and theognostic 
attainments; and the solution of the doubt is, that a $adra, or 
man of an inferior tribe, is incompetent; and that beings 
superior to man (the gods of mythology) are qualified. 

In the course of this diequisition the noted question of the 
eternity of sound, of articulate sound in particular, is mooted 
and examined. It is a favourite topic in both Aftmdnads, being 
intimately connected with that of the eternity of the Veda, or 
revelation acknowledged by them. 


1 Br, Bhée. 1.4. § 7. (B. 28-27) 2 Tid. $8. (8. 28.) 
# hid, 18. § 8.9.45, 26-88) « Zeid. 1. 3. (8. 28-29.) 
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I shall not, however, enter into the matter further, in this 
place, though much remain to be added to the little which was 
said on it in » former essay.) 

In tho fourth chapter of the first lecture, the author returns 
to the task of confuting the Sdnkhya doctrine; and some 
passages of the Vedas, apparently favouring that doctrine, are 
differently interpreted by him: ‘the indistinct one (aeyakta) 
‘is superior to the great one (mahat), and embodied sonal 
‘(pwrusha) is superior to the indistinct.* Here the very 
same terms, which the Sdnkhyas employ for ‘ intelligence, 
“nature, and soul,’ are contrasted, with allusion seemingly to 
the technical acceptations of them. Thie passage is, however, 
explained away; and the terms are taken by the Veddntins in 
a different senge, 

a ‘The next instance is less striking and may be briefly dismissed, 
¢ 7ay that following it: one relative to aja, alleged to signify 
‘pe the passage in question® the unborn [349] sempiternal 
Lago’ (prakriti), but explained to intend a luminous nature 
G snc¥i) noticed in the Chhdndogya ; (there is in the text 
ity, po evident allusion to the ordinary acceptation of the 
wo.d, 4 she-goat): the other concerning the meaning of the 
words pancha-panchajandh, in a passage of the Vyihad-dranyaka,’ 
which a follower of the Sdnkhya would construe a8 bearing 
reference to five times five (twenty-five) principles ; but which 





1 Geo p. 330 of this volume. [Sankara first shows that the cognition of a 
word's meaning cannot be produced by its first letter (as this might load astray), 
nor by the totality of letters (es they are not contemporaneous) ; neither oan it he 
produced by tho last letter aided by the impressions left by the former ones, as 
these impressions cannot be proved either by senso-evidence or by inference, 
‘Honea we must concede the existence of aphofa (eee p. 330), which he explains ss 
a eomething which suddenly makes itself manifest to the mind after it has received 
‘the noed of the impressions prodnced by the several letters as they are apprebended, 
aad ripena ander the inflaence of the final letter. It appears as the object of one 
complete cognition, just as the nature of a gom is only seen efter several exertions 
of sight.) 

2 Kethe. 3. Br. Sev. 1. 4. § 1. (8. 1-7.) 

4 Sroetdtionters, B. 8.1.4. § 2. (8. 8-10.) 

§ Vyihed-deag. 6, Br. 8.1.4. $8. (8 11-13) 
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clearly relates to five objects specified in the context, and 
figuratively termed persons (pancha-jana). 

It is because the Sdnkhya doctrine is, in the apprehension 
of the Veddntins themselves, to a certain degree plausible, and. 
seemingly countenanced by the ‘text of the Vedas, that its 
refutation occupies so much of the attention of the author and 
his scholiasts. More than one among the sages of the law 
(Deval in particular is named)! have sanctioned the principles 
of the Sdnkiya ; and they are not uncountenanced by Manu? 
Kapila himself is spoken of with the reverence due to 4 saint 
(Mahd-rishi) and inspired sage; and his most eminent dis- 
ciples, as Panchasikha, etc., are mentioned with like venera- 
tion ; and their works ‘are dignified with the appellations of 
tantra and smriti as holy writings, by the Veddntins, at the 
same time that these oppose and refute the doctrine taught 
by him. 

Kapila, indeed, is named in the Veda iteelf as possessing 
transcendent knowledge: but here it is remarked, that the 
name has been borne by more than one sage; and in particular 
by Vasudeva, who slew the sons of Sagara This mytho- 
logical personage, it is contended, is the Kapila named in the 
Veda,’ 

[350] The second lecture continues the refutation of Kapila’s 
Sdnkhya, which, it is observed, is at variance with the emritis, 
aa with the Vedas: and here the name of Manu is placed at 
the head of them,> although the institutes, which bear his 
name, will be found, as just now hinted, and aa subsequently 
admitted in another section, to afford seeming countenance to 
Sdnukhya doctrines. Such passages are, however, explained 
away by the Veddntins, who rely in this instance, as they do 
in that of the Veda itself, on other texts, which are not recon- 
cileable to the Sankiya. 

1 fie. by B'ankara in his Comm. on I. 4, 28.3 

» Manw’s Institutes, ch. xii, v. 60, 

® Sauk, on Br, Sir. 9, 1. § 1. (8. 1-2) 

« (CE supre, p. 242} * (Se. im Bankare’s Comm] 
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The same argument is in the following section,’ applied to 
the setting aside of the Yoga-smriti of Patanjali (Hairanya- 
garbha),? so far as that is inconsistent with the orthodox teneta 
deduced from the Vedas; and, by parity of reasoning, to 
Kan&da’s atomical echeme ; and to other systema which admit 
two distinct causea (a material and an efficient one) of the 
universe. 

The doctrine derived from the tenor of the Vedas ia to be 
supported, likewise, by reasoning independently of authority. 
‘The objection, that the cause and effect are dissimilar, is not 
‘a valid one: instances of such dissimilarity are frequent. 
‘Hair and nails, which are insensible, grow from a sensible 
‘animal body; and sentient vermin (scorpions, ete.) spring 
‘from inanimate sources (cow-dung, ete.). The argument, too, 
‘might be retorted; for, according to the adverse position, 
‘sentient beings are produced from an insensible plastic 
‘nature.’ On these and other arguments the orthodox doc- 
‘trine is maintainable by reasoning: and by like arguments 
‘opinions concerning atoms and an universal void, which are 
‘not received by the best persons,‘ may be confuted.’ 5 

[351] ‘The distinction relative to fruition, discriminating one 
‘who enjoys and that which is enjoyed, does not invalidate the 
‘singleneas and identity of Brahma as cause and effect.6 The 
‘sea is one and not other than its waters; yet waves, foam, 
‘pray, drops, froth, and other modifications of it, differ from 
‘each other.’ 

‘An effect'ia not other than its cause. Brahma is single 
‘without a second. He is not separate from the embodied self. 
‘He is soul; and the soul is he? Yet he does not do that 
‘ only which is agreeable and beneficial to self. The same earth 
‘exhibits diamonds, rock crystals, red orpiment, otc. ; the 

1 Br, Bite, 2.2. § 2. (8. 3.) 
+ [This epithet does not occur in S’ankars’s Comm. on the eection.} 
® Br, Sit. 2. 1. § 2. (8. 4-11.) 4 [B'ishfaparigrahch } 


8 Br. Bitr. § 4 (8. 12.) © fod, 2. 1. § & (8. 18.) 
1 Ibid. $6. (8, 14-20.) and § 7. (8. 21-23.) 
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‘game soil produces a diversity of planta; the same food is 
* converted into various excrescences, hair, nails, ete. 

‘As milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is Brahma 
‘variously transformed and diversified, without aid of tools or 
* exterior means of any sort! In like manner, the spider epins 
*his web ont of his own substance; spirits assume various 
‘shapes; cranes (a/dkd) propagate without the male; and the 
‘lotus proceeds from pond to pond without organs of motion. 
*That Brahma is entire without parts, is no objection: he is 
‘not wholly transformed into worldly appearances. Various 
‘changes are presented to the same dreaming soul. Divers 
‘illusory shapes and disguises are assumed by the same spirit.’* 

* Brahia is omnipotent, able for every act, without organ 
‘or instrument? No motive or special purpose need be as- 
‘aigned for his creation of the universe, besides his will.’¢ 

‘Untairness and uncompassionateness are not to be im-[852] 
* puted to him, because some (the gods) are happy, others 
‘(beasts and inferior beings) are miserable, and others again 
* (men) partake of happiness and unhappiness. Every one has 
‘his lot, in the renovated world, according to his merits, his 
* previous virtue or vice in a former stage of an universe, which 
sempiternal and had no beginning in time. So the rain- 
‘cloud distributes rain impartially; yet the sprout varies 
‘according to the seed.’> 

‘Every attribute ef a first cause (omniscience, omnipotence, 
‘ ete.) exists in Brahma, who is devoid of qualities.’ * 





1 Br. Bitr. § 8. (8. 24-26.) 2 Tid. § 9. (8. 26-29.) 

4% Jbid. § 10, (8. 30-31.) + Ibid, § 11, (8, 32-88.) 

§ Fid, 2 1. § 12. (8. 84-36.) 

# Zoid. § 15. (8. 37.) [Sankara exprosily says (IV. 8.14.) that “ those pas- 
sages of drwdi which speak of creation, ete., in reality only intend to produce the 
‘conviction of the ideatity of all things with Brahme, not to attribute various 
powers to him.” Or as Dbarmardja explains, in the Veddn‘a-paribhdshd (p. 41), 
these paasages show that the universe could only exist in Brahma os its material 
cause, and thos Brabme temains as the substratum, even when the universe isshown 
to be an illusory effect. “ Thus evea the passages which relate to oreation, ete., 
declare indirectly Brabma as without & second.” Govindinanda exprealy remarks 
(1. 1. 2.), © How can cansality be « characteristic of Brabma devoid of qualities, 
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The second chapter of the second lecture is controversial. 
The doctrine of the Sdnkhyas is confuted in the first section; 
that of the Vaigeshikas in two more; of the Bauddhas in ag 
many; of the Jainas in one; of the Pdsupatas and Pdncha~ 
rétras, likewise, in one each. These controversial disquisitions 
are here omitted ; as s brief abstract would hardly be intel- 
ligible, and a full explanation would lead to too great length. 
They have been partly noticed in a separate treatise on the 
Philosophy of Indian Sects.’ It is remarkable, that the Vydya 
of Gotama is entirely unnoticed in the text and commentaries 
of the Vedinta-sitras® 

In the third chapter of the second lecture, the task of re- 
eonciling seeming contradictions of passages in the Vedas is 
resumed. 

‘The origin of air and the etherial element (dkd6a), un- 
‘noticed in the text of the Veda (Chhdndogya), where the 
“creation of the three other elements is described, has beon 
‘ affirmed in another (Zaittiriyaka).3 The omission of the one 
‘is supplied by the notice in the other; there is no contradic- 
‘tion, as the deficient passage is not restrictive, nor professes 
‘a complete enumeration. Ether and air aro by [353] Brahma 
‘created. But he himself has no origin, no procreator nor 
‘maker, for he is eternal, without beginning as without end.‘ 
‘So fire, and water, and earth, proceed mediately from him, 
* being evolved successively, the one from the other, as fire from 
‘air, and this from ether.® The element of earth is meant in 
‘ divers passages where food (that is, esculent vegetable) is said 
‘to proceed from water: for rain fertilizes the earth. It is by 
the reat object of our inquiry? Just es silver is the characteristic of nacto, when 


wo tay ‘this cilver is really necre,’ so when we say ‘the cause of the world is 
really Brahma,’ this supposed causality is an approtimative characteristic of 
Brahma.” There isin truth no such thing as creation apart from the tand-point 
of ‘ignorance.’ Cf, Ration, Refut. p.203.] + See p. [378] of this volume, 

# [The tenets of the NySys, 20 far aa they relate to pure logic, aro acoupted by 
all the achools, Ita followers are not attacked in the Digetjeys.] 

» Br, Sidr. 2. 3. § 1 and 2. (8. 1-7 and 8.) 

* Zoid, 2. 3.4 9. @. 9.) 5 Ibid. § 4-6. (8, 10-12.) 
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‘hia will, not by their own act, that they are so evolved; and 
‘conversely, they merge one into the other, in the reversed 
‘ order, and arere-absorbed at the general dissolution of worlds, 
* previous to renovation of all things.’? 

‘Intellect, mind, and organs of sense and action, being com- 
‘posed of the primary elements, are evolved aud re-absorbed 
‘in no different order or succession, but in that of the elements 
‘of which they consist.’ * 

*The same course, evolation and re-absorption, or material 
‘birth and death, cannot be affirmed of the soul. Birth and 
‘death are predicated of an individual, referring merely to hia 
‘association with body, which is matter fixed or moveable. 
* Individual souls are, in the Veda, compared to sparks issuing 
“from a blazing fire; but the soul is likewise declared expressly 
‘to be eternal and unborn, Its emanation is no birth, nor 
‘original production? It is perpetually intelligent and con- 
*stantly sensible, as the Sdakhyae too maintain; not adventi- 
‘tiously #0, merely by association with mind and intellect, as 
‘the disciples of Kanada insist. It is for want of sensible 
“objects, not for want of sensibility or faculty of perception, 
‘that the soul feels not during profound sleep, fainting, or 
‘trance. 

[854] ‘The soul is not of finite dimensions, as its trans- 
‘migrations seemingly indicate; nor minutely small abiding 

within the heart, and no bigger than the hundredth part of a 
“hundredth of a hair's point, as in some passages described ; 
* but, on the contrary, being identified with supreme Brahma, 
‘it participates in his infinity.’+ 

‘The soul is active; not as the Sdnkhyas maintain, merely 
“passive.> Ite activity, however, ia not essential, but adventi- 
‘tious. As the carpenter, having his tools in hand, toils and 
* suffers, and laying them aside, resta and is easy, so the soul 

1 By, Site, § 7-8. (8. 18-14) * bid. § 9. (8. 18.) 


> Tid. § 10-11. (8. 16-17.) * Zeid, 2 3 $1. (B. 19-32.) 
© sid, § 14, (3. 33-38) 
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‘in conjunction with its instramenta (the senses and organs) is 
‘ active, and quitting them, reposes.’ 

‘Blind in the darkness of ignorance, the soul is guided in 
‘its actions and fruition, in its attainment of knowledge, and 
* consequent liberation and bliss, by the supreme ruler of the 
‘ universe? who causes it to act conformably with its previous 
‘resolves: now, according to its former purposes, as then con- 
‘sonantly to its yet earlier predispositions, accruing from pre- 
‘ceding forms with no retrospective limit; for the world had 
‘no beginning. The supreme soul makes the individuals act 
‘relatively to their virtuous or vicious propensities, as the 
‘same fertilizing rain-cloud causes various seeda to sprout 
*multifariously, producing diversity of plants according to 
“their kind, 

‘Tho oul ia a portion of the supreme ruler,? as a spark is 
‘of fire, The relation is not as that of master and servant, 
‘ruler and ruled, but as that of whole and part. In more 
‘than one hymn and prayer of the Vedas‘ it is said, “ All 
‘beings constitute one quarter of him; three quarters [355] 
‘are imperishable in heaven;” and in the Téwara-gitd5 and 
‘other emyitis, the soul, that animates body, is expressly 
‘affirmed to be a portion of him. He does not, however, 
‘partake of the pain and suffering of which. the individual 
‘soul is conscious, through sympathy, during its association 
‘with body; so solar or lunar light appears as that which it 
‘illumines, though distinct therefrom. 

* As the sun’s image reflected in water is tremulous, quaking 
‘with the undulations of the pool, without however affecting 
‘other watery images nor the solar orb itself; eo the sufferings 
‘of one individual affect not snother, nor the supreme ruler. 
‘But, according to the doctrine of the Sdnkhyas, who main- 


1 Br. &liy. § 15. (8. 40.) 2 [Fivoara.] Thid, § 26. (8. 41-42.) 
9 Zeid, $17. (8. 43-63.) 

4 Rigoeds, 8.4.17. Yajureeda (Fejasney?) 81. 3. 

§ Sankara [2. 3, 45) cites by this namo the Bhsgavad-gitd (16. 7). 
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‘tain that souls are numerons, each of them infinite, and all 
‘affected by one plastic principle, nature (pradhdna or pra- 
‘ kyit), the pain or pleasure, which is experienced by one, must 
*be felt by all. The like consequence is objected to the 
‘doctrine of Kanfda, who taught that souls, numerous and 
‘infinite, are of themselves insensible; and mind, the soul’s 
‘instrament, is minute as an atom, and by itself likewise 
‘unsentient. The union of one soul with a mind would not 
“exclude its association with other souls, equally infinite and 
‘ubiquitary; and all, therefore, would partake of the same 
‘feeling of pain or pleasure,’ 

The fourth chapter of the second book proceeds in the task 
of reconciling apparent contradictions of passages in the Vedas 

‘The corporeal organs of sense and of action, designated by 
‘the term prana in a secondary acceptation (it is noticed in 
‘ita proper signification further on, § 4), have, like the ele- 
‘ments and other objects treated of in the foregoing chapter, a 
‘similar origin, as modifications of Brahma; [356] although 
‘unnoticed in some passages concerning the creation, and 
‘mentioned in others as pre-existent, but expreasly affirmed 
‘in othera to be gueceasively evolved.? The deficiency or 
‘omission of one text does not invalidate the explicit tenor 
‘of another. 

‘In various passages, the number of corporeal organs is 
‘differently stated, from seven to thirteen. The precise num- 
‘ber is, however, eleven:5 the five senses, sight, ete.; five 
‘active organs, the hand, etc. ; and lastly, the internal faculty, 
‘mind, comprehending intelligence, consciousness, and sen- 
‘sation. Where a greater number is specified, the term is 
‘employed in its most comprehensive sense; where fewer are 
‘mentioned, it is used in a more restricted acceptation: thus 
‘seven sensitive organs are spoken of, relatively to the eyes, 
“ears, and nostrils (in pairs), and the tongue. 


1 Br, Slt, % 4, § 1.8. 1-4.) + Tid, 2.4. $1. (8. 2-4) 
2 Tid. § 2. (8. 6-6) 
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‘They are finite and small: not, however, minute as atoms, 
‘nor yet gross, as the coarser elements.! 

‘In its primary or principal signification, prdna is vital 
‘action, and chiefly respiration. This, too, is a modification 
‘of Brahma, It is not wind (rdyu) or the air which is 
‘breathed, though so described in numerous passages of the 
‘ Vedas and other authorities; nor is it an operation of a 
‘corporeal organ; but it is a particular vital act, and com- 
‘prehends five such; Ist, respiration, or an act operating 
‘upwards; 2nd, inspiration, one operating downwards; 3rd, 
‘a vigorous action, which is a mean between the foregoing two; 
‘4th, expiration, or passage upwards, as in metempsychosis ; 
‘Sth, digestion, or circulation of nutriment throughout the 
‘corporeal frame.’ # 

* Here, too, it must be understood of a limited, not vast or 
‘infinite act, nor minutely small, The vital act is not so 
[857] ‘minute as not to pervade the entire frame, as in the 
‘instance of circulation of nourishment; yet is small enough 
‘to be imperceptible to a bystander, in the instance of life’s 
‘ passago in transmigration. 

* Respiration and the rest of the vital acts do not take effect 
‘of themselves by an intrinsic faculty, but as influenced and 
‘ directed by a presiding deity and ruling power, yet relatively 
‘to a particular body, to whose animating spirit, and not to 
‘the presiding deity, fruition accraes.> 

‘The senses and organs, eleven in number, as above men- 
“tioned, are not modifications of the principal vital act, respira- 
‘tion, but distinct principles. 

*It is the sapreme ruler, not the individual soul, who is 
‘described in passages of the Vedas as transforming himself 
‘into divers combinations, assuming various names and shapes, 
“deemed terrene, aqueous, or igneous, according to the pre- 
* dominancy of the one or the other element. When nourish- 





1 Br, Bite. § 8. (8. 7.) > Tid. § 4. (8. 8.) § 6. (B. 9-12) f 6. (8. 13) 
3 Thid. 2.4. $7. (8. 14-16.) “4 Zoid, § 8. (8. 17-19,) 
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‘mont is received into the corporeal frame, it undergoes 4 three- 
‘ fold distribution, according to ita fineness or coarseness: corn 
‘and other terrene food becomes flesh ; but the coarser portion 
‘is ejected, and the finer nourishes the mental organ. Water 
‘is converted into blood; the coarser particles are rejected ag 
‘urine; the finer supports the breath. il or other combus- 
‘ tible substance, deemed igneous, becomes marrow; the coarser 
* part is deposited as bone, and the finer supplies the faculty of 
‘ gpeech.’* 

The third lecture treats on the means whereby knowledge is 
attainable, through which liberation and perpetual bliss may be 
achieved: and, as preliminary thereto, on the pas[358]eage 
of the soul furnished with organs into the versatile world and 
its various conditions; and on the nature and attributes of the 
supremo being. ‘ 

' The soul is subject to transmigration. It passes from one 
‘state to another, invested with a subtile frame consisting of 
“elementary particles, the seed or rudiment of a grosser body. 
‘Departing from that which it occupied, it ascends to the 
‘moon ; where, clothed with an aqueous form, it experiences 
‘ the recompense of its works ; and whence it returns to occupy 
“a new body with resulting influence of its former deeds. But 
‘ovil-doers suffer for their misdeeds in the seven appointed 
‘regions of retribution* 

¢ The returning soul quits its watery frame in the lunar orb, 
‘and passes successively and rapidly through ether, air, vapour, 
‘mist, and cloud, into rain; and thus finds its way into » 
‘-vegetating plant, and thence, through the medium of nourish- 
«ment, into an animal embryo.’* 

In the second chapter of this lecture the atates or conditions 
of the embodied sou) are treated of. They are chiefly three; 
waking, dreaming, and profound sleep ; to which may be added 

1 Br, Site. § 9. (8, 20-22.) 


2 Fbid, 3. t. § 1-3, (8. 1-7 and 6-11 and 12-21) 
3 Ibid. § 426. (8. 22-23 and 24-27.) 
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for a fourth, that of death; and for a fifth, that of trance, 
swoon, or stupor, which is intermediate between profound sleep 
and death (as it wore half-dead), as dreaming is between waking 
and profound sleep. In that middle atate of dreaming there 
is « fancifal course of events, an illusory ereation, which how- 
evor testifies the existence of a conscious soul. In profound 
sleep the soul has retired to the eupreme one by the route of 
the arteries of the pericardium.! 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the consider- 
(859]ation of the nature and attributes of the supreme 
being. ‘Ho is described in many passages of the Veda, as 
‘diversified and endued with every quality and particular 
‘character; but in other and very numerous texts, as without 
‘form or quality. The latter only is traly applicable, not 
‘the former, nor yet both. He is impassible, unaffected by 
‘worldly modifications ; as the clear erystal, seemingly coloured 
‘by the red blossom of a hibiscus, is not the less really 
‘pellucid. He does not vary with every disguising form or 
‘designation, for all diversity is expressly denied by explicit 
‘texts; and the notion of variableness relative to him is dis- 
‘tinctly condemned in some Sékhde of the Veda? 

‘He is neither coarse nor subtile, neither long nor short, 
‘neither audible nor tangible ; amorphous, invariable.” 

‘This luminous immortal being, who is in this earth, is the 
‘game with the luminous, immortal, embodied spirit, which 
‘informa the corporeal self, and is the same with the [supreme] 
‘soul.’ ‘He ia to be apprehended by mind alone, there is not 
‘here any multiplicity. Whosoever views him as manifold 
‘dies death after death.’? 

‘He is amorphous, for so he is explicitly declared to be; 
‘but seemingly assuming form, as sunshine or moonlight, im- 
* pinging on an object, appears straight or crooked.’* 

+ Br, Sétr. 3. 2, § 14. (8. 1-6, 7, 8, 9 and 10.) 

* Ibid, 8. 2. § 5. (8. 11-18.) 

4 Pansages of the Veda cited among others by the scholiasts commenting on the 
above. 4 Br, Bitr, 3. 2. (8. 14.) 
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‘He is pronounced to be sheer sense, mere intellect and 
‘thought: as a lump of salt is wholly of an uniform taste 
‘within and without, so is the soul an entire mass of intelli- 
* gence.’ This is affirmed both in the Vedas and in the emritie: 
and, as such, he is compared to the reflected [360] images of 
aun and moon, which fluctuate with the rise and fall of the 
waters that reflect them.' ‘The luminous sun, though single, 
‘yet reflected in water, becomes various; and so does the 
‘unborn divine soul by disguise in divers modes,’ 

The Veda so describes him, as entering into and pervading 
the corporeal shapes by himself wrought.* ‘ He framed bodies, 
‘biped and quadruped; and becoming a bird, he passed into 
* those bodies, filling them as their informing spirit.” 

In the Vrihad-dranyaka, after premising two modes of 
Brahma, morphous and amorphous; one composed of the three 
coarser elements, earth, water, and fire; the other consisting 
of the two more subtile, air and ether; it is said, ‘mext then 
‘hia name is propounded,’ “neither eo nor 80; for there is 
“none other but he, and he is the supreme.” Here the 
finite forms premised are denied; for his exiatence as tho 
supreme being is repeatedly affirmed in this and in other 
passages.5 

‘He is imperceptible; yet during devout meditation is, as 
‘it were, apprehended by perception and inference, through 
‘revelation and authentic recollections.* 

‘Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly multiplied 
‘by reflection though really single, and like ether (space) 
‘apparently subdivided in vessels containing it within limits, 
‘ the (supreme) light is without difference or distinction of par- 
‘ ticulars, for he is repeatedly declared so to be.> Therefore is 
‘one, who knows the truth, identified with the infinite being ; 
* for ao revelation indicates. But since both are affirmed, the 


1 Br, Shér. 3. 3. (8. 15-20.) * Ibid, 8. 21. 
* Toid. § 6. (GS. 22.) [Prihed-dragysks-upanishad, ii. 3.]- 
4 Jhid, &. 23-34, * Ibid. B. 25, 
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‘relation is as that of the coiled serpent fancied to be a hoop; 
“or ag that [361] of light and the luminary from which it 
* proceeds, for both are luminous.! 

‘There is none other but he, notwithstanding the apparent 
‘import of divers texts, which seem to imply differences, 
‘various relations, and aliquot parte, He is ubiquitary and 
‘eternal; for he is pronounced to be greater than etherial 

‘space, which is infinite? 

* The fruit or recompense of works is from him, for that is 
‘congruous; and eo it is expressly affirmed in the Vedas. 
‘ Jaimini alleges virtue or moral merit; but the author of the 
‘ gitres (Bédarbyana-vyésa) maintains the former, because the 
‘supremo being is in the Vedas termed the cause of virtue and 
* of vice, as of every thing else.’* 

‘The two last chapters of the third lecture relate chiefly to 
devout exereises and pious meditation, the practice of which is 
ineuleated as proper and requisite to prepare the soul and mind 
for the reception of divine knowledge, and to promote its 
attainment. I pass rapidly over this copious part ‘ of the text, 
for the same reason for which I restricted myself to very 
brief notice of the Yoga or theistical Sdnkhya of Patanjali; 
because religions observances are more concerned than philo- 
sophy with the topics there treated, and the ritual of the Yoga 
secording to both systema, Sdnkiya and Veddnta, would be a 
fitter subject of » separate treatise, rather than to be inciden- 
tally touched on while investigating the philosophical doctrines 
of both schools. 

Various questions arise on the modes, forms, and object of 
meditation taught in the Upanishads and in other por-[362] 
tions of the Vedas, as well as on exterior observances either 
immediately or mediately connected therewith, and likewise on 


1 Br. Sidr. 3.2 (8, 26-30.) 4 Thid. § 7. 3 Thi, § 8. 
‘The third chapter contains thirty-six sections, compeising sixty-six apboriems ; 
actua tatett aghien, eepehndig taniee ets and the subject is 

‘pursued in the eight fist sections of tha fourth lectore, 


VoL. i. [peeara 1] 25 
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tha direct efficacy of knowledge, whick sre all considered snd 
solved at much length. In goneral, but not always, the samo 
divine knowledge, the same worship, and like meditations, are 
intended by the same designations in different Vedas, the 
omissions and obscurities of one being supplied and explained 
by another, and even under various designations. By the 
aequisition of such knowledge, attainable as it is in the present 
or in a future birth, in lifetime, or to take effect after death, 
the influence of works is annulled, and consequent deliverance 
is single, not varying in degree and inducing different grada- 
tions of bliss, but complete and final happiness. 

The fourth lecture relates chiefly to the fruit and effect of 
pious meditation properly conducted, and the consequent 
attainment of divine knowledge. The beginning of the first 
chapter is, however, supplomental to the foregoing lecture, 
treating of devout exercises, and the posture (a sitting one) in 
which devotion and contemplation should be practised, with 
constant repetition of those observances, and persisting therein 
during life. 

So soon as that knowledge is attained, past sin is annulled 
and fature offence precluded? “ As water wets not the leaf of 
“the lotus, ao sin touches not him who knows Gop: as the 
‘floss on the carding comb cast into the fire is consumed, so 
‘are his sins burat away.” > 

‘In like manner, the offect of the converse (that is, of merit 
“aud virtue) is by acquisition of knowledge annulled and pre- 
‘gluded. It is at death that these consequences take place.‘ 
‘“ He traverses both (merit and demerit) [363] thereby.’””5 
* The heart’s knot is broken, all doubts are split, and his 
* “works perish, when he bas seen the supreme being.” ¢ 
* All sine depart from him:”7 meaning good works as well 


> Br. Bide, & 1. § 1-8. (8.122) * Tid. $9. B18.) 
° Chhdadegya, Brakma-vidyd [iv. 14; ¥. 4}. 
4 Br, Sidr. 4, 1. § 10. (8.14) ® Vriked-drewyake, 


* Mungake [ii. 3). 1 Chhdndogye. 
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‘as misdeeds; for the confinement of fetters is the same, 
‘ whether the chain be of gold or iron.’! 

‘But only auch antecedent sin and virtue are annulled, as 
“had net begun to have effect: for their influence lasts until 
“his deliverance, and then does he merge in the supreme 
‘ Brahma* Those which were in operation are not annulled, 
‘as the arrow, which has been shot, completes its flight, nor 
‘falls till ita speed is apent; and the potter's wheel, once set 
‘in motion, whirls till the velocity which has been. communi- 
‘cated to it is exhausted.’ 

* However, the maintenance of a perpetual fire, and certain 
‘other religious observances enjoined as conducive to the same 
‘end, are not rendered inefficacious:* for it is declared that 
‘« Bréhmanas seek divine knowledge by holy study, sacrifice, 
‘* liberality, and devotion: ” and according to some Sdkids® 
‘of the Veda, other merits remain likewise effectual ; for sons 
‘guoceed to the inheritance of their fathers’ works; the sffec- 
‘tionate share his good deeds; and the malignant participate 
‘of his ill actions. These sacrificial observances may be such 
‘aa are conjoined with devout exercises, faith, and pious medi- 
“tation ; or unattended by those holy practices for attainmont 
‘of divine knowledge, since they are pronounced most effica- 
‘cious when so conjoined, which implies that they are not 
‘wholly inoperative by themselves.’ & 

[364] ‘ Having annulled by fruition other works which had 
‘begun to have effect; having enjoyed the recompense and 
‘euffered the pains of good and bad actions, the possessor of 
‘divine knowledge, on demise of the body, proceeds to a re- 
“union with Brahma.’? 

The fruit of divine knowledge having been shown in the 
first chapter, the second chapter of this lecture treats of the 


* Anow. Com. 2 Br, Sitr. 4.1. § LL. (8.16) OhAdndogys (ri. 14]. 
» Br, Bktr, 4. 1. § 12. (8. 16-17.) 4 Vrihad-dragyaks [Up. iv. 4], 
§ Satydyane, [Sdfysyana?] * Br. Sétr, 4.1. § 18. (8. 18.) Chkdadogya, 
1 Br, Sidr. § 14. (8.19.) OnAdndegys and Frited-drayyeke: 
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particular effect of devout exercises joined with appropriate 
meditation. 1¢ chiefly concerns the ascent of the soul, or mode 
in which it passes from the body. 

*Of a dying person the speech, followed by the rest of the 
“ten exterior faculties (not the corporeal organs themselves), is 
‘absorbed into the mind, for the action of the onter organ 
‘ ceases before the mind’s. This in like manner retires into 
‘the breath,! attended likewise by all the other vital functions, 
‘for they are life’s companions ; and the same retreat of the 
‘mind is observable, also, in profound sleep and in a swoon, 
* Breath, attended likewise by all other vital faculties, is with- 
‘drawn into the living soul which governs the corporeal organs, 
‘aa the attendants of a king assemble around him when he is 
‘setting out upon a journey; for all vital fonctions gather 
‘about the’ goul at the last moment when it is expiring? The 
‘living soul, attended with all its faculties, retires within a 
“radiment of body, composed of light with the rest, of the five 
‘elements, in a subtile state. “‘ Breath” is, therefore, said to 
‘withdraw into “light”; not meaning that element (or fire) 
‘exclusively ; nor intending direct transition, for a traveller 
‘has gone from one city to another, though he passed through 
‘an intermediate town.’ 

‘This retirement from the body is common to ordinary [365] 
‘aninformed people as to the devout contemplative worshipper, 
Suntil they proceed further on their respective paths: and 
‘immortality (without immediate reunion with the supreme 
‘ Brahma) ia the fruit of pious meditation, though impedi- 
“ments may not be wholly consumed and removed.* 

‘In that condition the soul of the contemplative worshipper 
‘remains united to a subtile elementary frame, conjoined with 
‘the vital faculties, until the dissolution of worlds, when it 
‘merges in the supreme deity. That’ elomentary frame is 
‘minute in its dimensions as subtile ineits texture, and is 

+ GAhdndogye {vi 15]. Br. Sir. 4. 2, § 1-3. 
» ribed-dregyabe (Up. ii. 1; iv. 3). 2 Br, Side, 4.2. § 4, (8. 7.) 
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‘accordingly imperceptible to bystanders when departing from 
‘the body: nor is it oppreased by cremation or other treat- 
‘ment which that body undergoes. It is by ita warmth 
‘sensible so long as it abides with that coarser frame, which 
“becomes cold in death when it has departed,' and was warm 
* during life while it remained. 

‘But he who has attained the true knowledge of Gop does 
‘not pass through the same stages of retreat, proceeding 
‘directly to reanion with the supreme being, with which he 
‘ia identified, as a river, at its confluence with the sea, merges 
‘therein altogether, His vital facalties and tho elements of 
‘which his body consists, all the sixteen component parts 
‘which constitute the human frame, are absorbed absolutely 
‘and completely: both name and form cease ; and he becomes 
‘immortal, without parts or members.’ * 

In course of expounding the text, some of the commentators 
compare the tltimate absorption of the vital facalties [366] 
to the disappearance of water sprinkled on s hot stone? They 
seem to be unaware of ils evaporation, and consider it to have 
eunk into the stone, 

‘The soul, together with the vital faculties absorbed in it, 
‘having retired within its proper abode, the heart, the sam- 
‘mit of that viscus flashes, and lightens the passage by which 
‘the soul is to depart: the crown of the head in the case of 
‘the wise; and any other part of the body, in the instance 
‘of the ignorant. A hundred and one arteries issue from the 
‘heart, one of which passes to the crown of the head: it is 
‘named ewehumna. By that passage, in virtue of acquired 
‘knowledge, and of recollection of the meditated way, the soul 
‘of the wise, graced by the favour of Brahma, whose dwelling 
‘is in the heart, issues and meets a solar ray; and by that 
‘route proceeds, whether it be night or day, winter or sum- 

. i 


1 Br. Bute. $5. (8. 8-11.) Kathesalt, etc, 
+ Tid § 68 (B. 12-10.) Kags, Madiyondinn [Vrik. Ar. Up. ti. 3), 
Praina (ti. 6}, ote, 2 Bangandtha on Br. Sidr. 4.2, § 6, (8. 12.) 
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‘mer! The contact of s sunbeam with the vein is constant, 
‘as long as the body endures: rays of light reach from the 
‘gun to the vein, and conversely extend from this to the sun. 
‘The preferableness of summer, ss exemplified in the case of 
‘Bhishma, who awaited the return of that auspicious season 
*to die, does not concern the devout worshipper, who has 
‘practised religions exercises in contemplation of Brahma, 
‘ag inculeated by the Vedas, and has consequently acquired 
‘knowledge. But it does concern those who have followed 
‘the observances taught by the Sdnkhya Yoga; according 
‘to which, the time of day and season of the year are not 
‘ indifferent,” 

The further progress of the soul, from the termination of 
the coronal artery communicating with a solar ray to its final 
destination, the abode of Brahma, is variously de[367]scribed 
in divers texts of the Veda; some specifying intermediate 
stations which are omitted by others, or mentioned in a dif- 
forent order.* The seeming discrepancies of those passages 
are reconciled, and all are shown to relate to one nniform 
route, deduced from the text, for the divine journey (deva- 
ydna) which the liberated soul travels. A question arises, 
whether the intermediate stations, which are mentioned, be 
stages of the journey, or scenes of fruition to be visited in 
succession, or landmarks designated for the course and direc- 
tion of the route On this point the settled conclusion is,t 
that the presiding deities or regents of tho places or regions 
indicated are guides to the soul, who forward it on its way 
in its helpless condition, destitute of exerted organs, all its 
faculties being absorbed and withdrawn; as a blind man is 
led, or a faint person is conducted, by a guide. 

1 Br, Bide. 4. 4, § 9-11, (8. 17-21.) Frihed-drey., Chhdndogya, eto. 

» Chidadegyn, Kaushitaki, Vrihed-droqyaks, ete. 

2 Bhavadeva instances Pétalipatra and the Sopa rivér, um indicated for the 
Sesto of sa sone frome arabes (Tek te ees Bees) Ita 
clear that he understands Pataliputre (the ancient Palibothra) to be 

4 [Br. Bide. 4. & (8. 4)-) 
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The route deduced from the tenor of texts compared, and 
from divers considerations set forth,' is by a solar ray to the 
realm of fire; thence to the regents of day, of the semilunation, 
of the summer six months, of the year; and thence to the 
abode of gods; to air or wind, the regent of which forwards 
the journeying soul from his precincts, by a narrow passage 
compared to the nave of a chariot wheel, towards the sun: 
thence tho transition is to the moon, whence to the region of 
lightning, above which is the realm of Varuna, the regent of 
_water; for lightuing and thunder are beneath the rain-cloud 
and aqueous region; the rest of the way is by the realm of 
Indra, to the abode of Prajapati or Brahma. 

[868} A question arises, which is here discussed, whether 
Brakma, to whose dwelling and court the soul is conducted, be 
the supreme being, according to the ordinary and chief accept- 
ation of the term, or be that effect of his creative will which 
ia distinguished as Kérya-brahma, identified with the mytho- 
logical personage entitled Hiranyagarbha, as having been 
included within the golden mundane egg. Jaimini affirms the 
supreme one to be meant; but Bédari maintains the other 
opinion ; which is that which the commentators of the suéras 
understand the author of them to adopt.? 

The souls of those holy persons only, whose devout medita- 
tion was addressed to the pure Brahma himself, take the route 
described ;* not those whose contemplation was partial and 
restrictive : they have their special reward. Those, too, whose 
knowledge of Gop was more perfect, pass immediately, or by 
any route, to & reunion with the divinity, with whom they are 
identified. 

‘The soul of him who has arrived at the perfection of divine 
knowledge, and is consequently liberated, “quitting its corporeal 
“frame, ascends to the supreme light which ia Brahma, and 
“ comes forth identified with him, conform and undivided; ”* 


1 Br, Gbty. 4. 8. § 1-4, (8. 1-6.) 2 Tid, 4. 3. § 6. (8, Te14) 
3 Ibid, § 6. (S. 16-18.) 4 Did, § 1-2. (8. 14.) 
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aa. pure water, dropped into the limpid lake, is such as 
that is. 

Concerning the condition of the liberated man, a difference 
of doctrine is noticed! Jaimini maintained, that he is endued 
with divine attributes, omniscience, ubiquitary power, and other 
transcendent faculties. Audulomi insisted, that he becomes 
sheer thought, sentient intelligence. The author of the sttras 
(Bédaréyana) accedes to the last-mentioned opinion; admit- 
ting, however, the practical [369] or spparent® possession of 
divine faculties by one who has attained perfection of know- 
ledge. 

By certain devout exercises and meditation® a less perfect 
knowledge ia acquired, which, as before mentioned, qualifies 
the possessor of it for reception at Brahma’s abode, though not 
for immediate reunion and identity with his being. In that 
condition transcendent power is enjoyed. The pityis, or shades 
of progenitors, may be called up by a simple sct of the will ; 
and other superhuman faculties may be similarly exerted. 
The possessor of these is independent, subject to no other's 
control, He may, at his option, be* invested with one or 
more bodies, furnished with senses and organs, or be unincym- 
bered with corporeal frame. On this point, however, a 
Gifference of doctrine subsists. Jaimini maintained the indis- 
pensable presence of body; Bédari, its absence; and the anthor 
(Badaréyana) admits the option. In one case, the condition ia 
that of a person dreaming; in the other case, as of one awake.* 

‘ Master of several bodies, by » simple act of his will, the 
* Yogi does not occupy one only, leaving the rest inanimate, 
‘like eo many wooden machines. He may animate more than 
‘one, in like manner as a single lamp may be made to eupply 
* more than one wick.’> 

2 Bp, Sitr. § 8. @. 6-7.) 

* [S'sukarn explains it a Vyevakdrdpekehaye, i.e. from the practical or oon- 
‘ventional (eydvaAdrike) polut of visw of those who ere still in ignorance.] 


§ Hérda-vidys or Dehare-vidyd in the Chhindogys (vii. 1, 2). 
4 Br, Site, 4.4. § 4. 6018. BIL) -"S Thid. § 6. (8. 18-18) 
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Liberation (muk##), besides its proper and strict sense, which 
is that of final deliverance through a perfect knowledge of 
Brahma, and consequent identification with the divinity and 
absorption into his essence, is likewise employed in a secondary 
acceptation for thst which takes effoct in life-time (jivan- 
mukti); or which conducts the soul after death to dwell with 
Brahma ; not, however, [370] divested of s subtile corporeal 
frame. The more complete deliverance is incorporeal (rideha- 
mukt).! The less perfect liberation appertains to a Yogt, 
similar, in respect of the faculties and powers possessed by 
him, to one who has accomplished the like by the observances 
taught in the Sdnkfya or Yoga of Patanjali. 

Such a Yogt, uncontrolled and independent as he has been 
pronounced to be, can exert every faculty and superior power 
analogous to that of thé divinity’s which may be condacive to 
enjoyment; but he has not a creative power. His faculties 
are transcendent for enjoyment, not for action.* 

The more perfect liberation is absolute and final: there ia no 
retarn of the soul from its absorption in the divine essence, to 
undergo further transmigrations as before? But incomplete 
knowledge, which conducts to Brahma’s abode without quali- 
fying the soul for such absorption into the divinity, exempts it 
from return durivg the subsisting alpa; but not at a future 
renovation of worlds,‘ unless by special favour of the deity. 


RECAPITULATION. 


In the foregoing summary of the Vedénta from the sitras 
of Vyésa, the interpretation by Sankara has been relied upon ; 
and his gloss, with notes of his annotators and the commen- 
taries of scholiasts who follow him, have been exclusively 
employed, lest the doctrine of separate schools and different 

* Bhavadeva on By, Sitr, 4. 4. 8.22, 4 Be, Bite. 4.4. § 7. (8. 17-22.) 

3 Ibid. 8, 22, * On this point the commentators do not appear to agree. 
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branches of the Vedénia should be blended and confounded. 
Those commentaries are numerous, and explanations and eluci- 
dations of the text have been taken from one or from snother 
indiscriminately, as they have beon [371] found pertinent sad 
illustrative, without particular preference or selection. This 
ehould be borne in mind in comparing that summary with its 
authorities, as it has not been judged necessary, nor generally 
practicable, to cite the particular commentary that is especially 
used in each instance. 

Some remarks will be now added, in which other authorities 
are likewise employed, and chiefly the elementary works! 
mentioned in the introduction of this essay. 

The principal and essential tenets of the Vedénta are, that 
Gop is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the existence, 
continuance, and dissolution of the universe, Creation is an 
act of his will, Hoe is both efficient and material cause of the 
world: creator and nature, framer and frame, doer and deed. 
At the consummation of all things, all are resolved into him: as 
the epider spina his thread from his own substance and gathers 
it in again; ag vegotables sprout from the soil and return to it, 
earth to earth; as hair and nails grow from a living body and 
continue with it. The supreme being is one, sole-oxistent, 
secondless, entire, without parts, sempiternal, infinite, ineffable, 
invariable ruler of all, universal soul, truth, wisdom, intelli- 
gence, happiness, ; 

Individual souls, emanating from the supreme one, are 
likened to innumerable sparks issuing from a blazing fire. 
From him they proceed, and to him they return, being of the 
aame essence. The soul which governs the body together with 
ite organs, neither is born; nor doos it die, It is a portion of 
the divine substance; and, as such, infinite, immortal, intelli- 
gent, eentient, true. : 

It is governed by the supreme. Ite activity ia not of ite 
essence, but inductive through its organs: as an artisan, 

1 Vobhinte-nire, Vedinte-paribhdshd, ott. 
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taking his tools, labours and undergoes toil and pain, but 
(872) laying thom sside reposes ; so is the soul active, and a 
sufferer by means of its organs; but, divested of them, and 
returning to the supreme one, is at rest and is happy. It is 
not # free and independent agent, but made to act by the 
auprewe one, who causes it to do in one state as it had pur- 
posed in a former condition, According to its predisposition 
for good or evil, for enjoined or forbidden deads, it is made to do 
good or ill, and thus it has retribution for previous works. Yet 
Gop is not author of evil; for so it has been from eternity :, 
the series of preceding forms and of dispogitions manifested in 
them has been infinite. 

‘Tho soul is incaged in body as isi a sheath, or rather in a 
succession of sheaths. The first or inner case is the intellee- 
tual one (vijndnamaya): it is composed of the sheer (¢an-mdéra), 
or simple elements uncombined, and consists of the intellect 
(buddhi) joined with the five senses. 

Tho next is the mental (manomaya) sheath, in which mind 
is joined with the preceding.' A third sheath or case com- 
prises the organs of action and the vital faculties, and is 
termed the organic or vital case.? These three sheaths (koa) 
constitute the subtile frame (sékshma-sarira or linga-éarira) 
which attends the soul in its transmigrations. The interior 
rudiment confined to the inner case is the causal frame 
(kdrana-barira)> 

The gross body (stht/a-Sarira) which it animates from birth 
to death in any step of its transmigrations, is composed of 
the coarse elementa, formed by combinations of the simple 
elements, in proportions of four-eighths of the predominant and 


3 [Others say that it is composed of mind joined with tho organs of action] 

2 [ie the prégemaya.) 

4 [This is often called the Anandamays-koie, This sheath or eavelopo is 
deacribed 2s consisting of the primeval ignorance with the qpality of goodness 
predominant, Cf, Hippolytus, Philosophamena, i. p. 29, redre 8 1b gar 3 gas 
Adyer thy @cby, abrobs ubrous elBives Boaxyions Akyovss, Sib 7d dxopplia pévevs 
thr nevbetles, 8 ders xevbe 19 Goxis Eexarot.] 
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characteristic one with an eighth of each of the other four: 
that is, the particles of the several elements, being divisible, 
are, in the first place, split into moieties ; whereof one is enb- 
divided into quarters; and the remaining moiety combines 
with one part (a quarter of a moiety) from each of the four 
others, thus constituting coarse or mixed ele(373]ments. 
The exterior case, composed of elements so combined, is the 
nutrimentitious (annamaya) sheath ; and being the scene of 
coarse fruition is therefore termed the gross body.* 

_ The organic frame assimilates the combined elements re- 
ceived in food, and ggeretes the finer particles and rejecta the 
coarsest : earth becomes flesh; water, blood; and inflammable 
substances (oil or grease), marrow. Tho coarser particles of 
the two first are excreted as feces and urine; those of the 
third are deposited in the bones, The finer particles of the 
one nourish the mind; of the other, supply respiration; of 
the third, support speech. 

Organized bodies are arranged by the Veddntins in either 
four or three classes: for both which arrangements the au- 
thority of passages of the Veda is cited. Their four classes 
are the same with those of other writers; but the threefold 
division appears to be peculiar to this school. It is, Ist, 
viviparous (jtoqja), a8 man and quadrapeds; 2nd, oviparous 
(ondaja), aa birds and insects; Srd, germiniparous (udbhijja)? 
‘The latter, however, comprehends the two terminating classes 
of the fourfold distribution, vermin and vegetable; differing 
but aa one sprouts from the earth, the other pullulates from 
water: the one fixed, the other locomotive. To both, equi- 
vocal and spontaneous generation, or propagation without 
union of parents, is assigned. 

‘The order in which the five elements are enumerated is that 

1 Ved, Sdre. 136, 

> (The aggroggte of the various mabtile bodies constitates Hirapyagerbhe or 
the Suprema Soul viewed in his relation to the world as creator, while the aggro- 
gate of the grows bodies similarly coustitates hia gross body.] 

* Sank, eto. on Br, Sitr. 3.1. $3. (8 21.) 
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of their development: Ist, the etherial clement (dkdéa), which 
is doemed a most subtile fluid, occupying all space and con- 
founded with vacancy ; sound is its particular quality, 2nd. 
Wind (vdyu), or air in motion: for mobility is its character- 
istic; sound and feel are sensible in it, rd, Fire or light 
(tejas), of which heat is the characteristic; and by [874] 
which sound, feel, and colour (or form) are made manifest. 
4th. Water (ap), of which fluidity is characteristic; and in 
which sound, feel, colour, and taste occur. 5th. Earth (pri- 
thief or anna), of which hardness is characteristic; and in 
which sound, feel, colour, taste, and smell are discernible. 

The notion of ether and wind as distinct elements, an 
opinion which this has in common with most of the other 
achools of Indian philosophy, seems to originate in the as- 
sumption of mobility for the essential character of the one. 
Hence air in motion has been distinguished from the sérial 
fluid at rest, which is dkdéa, supposed to penetrate and per- 
vade all worldly space; and, by an easy transition, odyw 
(wind) and motion, come to be identified, as dkdéa (ether) and 
space likewise are confounded, 

An organized body, in its most subtile state of tenuity, 
comprises sixteen members (avayava) or corporeal parta, vis. 
five organs of sense, as many instruments of action, and the 
same number of vital faculties; to which are added mind 
(inelading intelligence, consciousness, and sensation); or, dis- 
tinguishing mind and intellect (buddhi) a3 separate parts, the 
number is seventeen. 

The vital faculties, termed odyu, are not properly air or 
wind, but vital functions or actions. Considered, however, 
with a reference to the proper meaning of that term, they are 
by some explained to be, Ist, respiration, which is ascending, 
and of which the sest is the nostril; 2nd, inspiration (or 
otherwiso explained, flatus), which ig descending, and which 
issues from the lower extremity of the intestine; 8rd, Batuous- 
ness, which ia diffused through the body, passing by all the 
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veina and arteries ; 4th, expiration ascending from the throat; 
5th, digestion, or abdominal air, of which the seat is the 
middle of the body. 

According to a different explanation, the first is respi-[375] 
ration ; the second, inspiration; the third, a mean between the 
two, pulsation, palpitation, and other vital movements; the 
fourth is expiration ; and the fifth is digestion. 

‘Threo states of the soul in respect of the body are recog- 
nized; to which must be added a fourth, and even a fifth, viz. 
waking, dreaming, profoundly sleeping, half-dead, and dead.t 
While awake, the soul, associated with body, is active under 
the guidance of providence, and has to do with a real (pdra- 
marthikt)* and practical (vydeahdriki) creation. In a dream 
there is an illusory (mdydémayl) and unreal creation: never- 
theless, dreams prognosticate events. Dreaming is the 
mean (sandhyd) between sleeping and waking. In profound 
sleep the soul is absent, having retired by the channel of 
the arteries, and being as it were enfolded in the supreme 
deity, It is not, however, blended with the divine easence, 
as a drop of water fallen into a lake, where it becomes un- 
distinguishable; but, on the contrary, the soul continues 
discriminate, and returns unchanged to the body which it 
animates while awake, Swoon, or stupor, is intermediate 
between sleep and death. During insensibility produced by 
accident or disease, there is, as in profound sleep and lethargy, 


1 [Tt io wsnully hold that in the waking state (oifws) the Soul is disguised and 
limited by the gross effecta, 4. tho sthiéze-éarira and the external world; in the 
dreaming state (Joijaza) by tho sabtile effects, i. the Jinga-Varéra and the dream- 
world; but in sound sleep (prdjna) it is only disguised and limited by ignorance 
as the general couse of all mundane existonce,—this romtins for the present latent, 
‘put ia atill cepablo of being called out into actuality. The fourth condition 
(turfye) in undisguised by either canse or effect, and therefore utlimited and ab- 
solute, Thus Gaudaptda saya in bis Kérikd on the Mindubya-upanizhad: “Tha 
conditions Vitwa and Taijasa are bound by the (nadie dpa alt lien 
original ignorance and the ideas of mundane existence which it produces); the 
condition Préjua ia only bound by the cause (se. ignorance) ; but neither the cause 
nor the effect can exist in the Turiya.”) 

4 (Gf suprs, p. 361} 
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& temporary absence of the soul. In death it has absolutely 
quitted its gross corporeal frame. 

Subject to future transmigration, it visits other worlds, to 
receive there the recompense of works or snffer the penalty 
of misdeeds. Sinners fall to various regions of punishment, 
administered by Chitragupta and other mythological persons 
in the realm of Yams. Tho virtuous rise to the moon, where 
they enjoy the fruit of their good actions; and whence they 
return to this world to animate new bodies, and act in them, 
under providence, conformably with their propensities and pre- 
dispositions, the trace of which remains. 

[876] The wise, liberated from worldly trammels, ascend 
yet higher, to the abode and court of Brahma; or, if their 
attainment of wisdom-be complete, they at once pass into a 
reunion with the divine essence. 

Three degrees of liberation or deliverance (mukti) are dis- 
tinguished: one incorporeal, which is that last mentioned, and 
is complete ; another imperfect, which is that before mentioned, 
taking effect upon demise, when the soul passes to the highest 
heaven, the abode of Brahma. The third is effoctual in life- 
time (sican-mukti), and enables the possessor of it to perform 
supernatural actions; as evocation of shades of progenitors, 
translation of himself into other bodies called into existence by 
the mere force of his will, instantaneous removal to any place 
at his pleasure, and other wondrous performances, 

These several degrees of deliverance are achieved by meang 
of certain sacrifices, as that of a horse (aswamedha), or by 
religioua exercises in various preserived modes, together with 
pious meditation on the being and attributes of Gop: but the 
highest degree of it is attainable only by perfect knowledge of 
the divine nature, and of the identity of Gop with that which 
emanated from him, or was created of his substance and par- 
takes of his essence. 

Questions most recondite, which are agitated by theologians, 
have engaged the attention of the Veddntins likewise, and have 
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been by them discussed at much length; such as free-will 
(swdtantrya), divine grace (iheara-prasdda), efficacy of works 
(karman) or of faith (éraddkd), and many other abstruse pointa, 

On the last-mentioned topic, that of fgith, nothing will be 
found in the text of Bédaréysna, and little in the gloss -of 
Sankara, Its paramount efficacy is a tenet of another branch 
of the Vedénta school, which follows the authority of the 
Bhagavad-gité. In that work, as in many [877] of the 
Purdnas, passages relative to this topic recur at every turn. 

Tho fruit of works is the grand subject of the first J6- 
méned, which treats of religious duties, sacrifices, and other. 
observances, 

‘The latter Himdned more particularly oiaintains the doctrine 
of divine grace. It treats of free-witl, which it in effect denies ; 
but endeavours to reconcile the existence of moral evil under 
the government of an all-wise, all-powerful, and benevolent 
providence, with the absence of free-will, by sssuming the past 
eternity of the universe, and the infinite renewals of worlds, 
into which every individual being has brought the predisposi- 
tions contracted by him in earlier states, and so retrospectively 
without beginning or limit. 

The notion, that the versatile world is an illusion (mdyd), 
that all which passes to the apprehension of the waking indi- 
vidual ia but s phantasy presented to his imagination, and 
every seeming thing is unreal and all isa visionary, does not 
appear to be the doctrine of the text of the Veddnta. I have 
remarked nothing which countenances it in the séitras of Viy4sa 
hor in the gloss of Santeara,? but much concerning it in the 


1 [This is hardly correct, as regards S'snkara, since in his Comm. on IT. 1. 9. 
he expressly mentions the doctrine of mdyd as held by the teachers of the Vedanta, 
seddntdrthe-sampraddya-viddhir dehdryetp, and he quotes a floke (i. 16) to that 
effect from Gandaphda's Xérikd, of. also his language in the opening of his Comm. 
‘on the second book. ‘There is also « remarkable passage in his Comm. on the 
Aitareys-upan, i. 3: “It may be objected that « carpenter, etc., can wake = house, 
tto., at he ia powensed of material, but how can the soul, being without material, 
exeate the worlds P But there is nothing objectionable in this. The world can 
exist in ite material onume, ds: in that formless undeveloped subject which is called 
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minor commentaries and in elementary treatises. I take it to 
be no tenet of the original Vedéntin philosophy, but of another 
branch, from which later writers have borrowed it, and have 
intermixed and confounded the two systems. The doctrine of 
the early Veddnéa is complete and consistent, without this graft 
of a later growth, 


Soul, just as the subsequently developed foam exists in water. Thero is therefore 
nothing contradictory in aupposing that the omniscient, who is himself the material 
‘oxuse of names and forms, creates the world, Or better still, wo may suy an 9 
ekilful jugglor withont material creates himself as if it wore another self going in 
the air, so tho omniscient Deity, being omnipotent and mighty in mdyd, creates 
himoelf as if it were another self in the form of the world.” (For this feat of the 
Indian jugglers, see Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i. 281.) Cf. also the opening of his 
Commentary on the Bhagavad-gitd, where ho identifies Mila-prakyiti es the mdyd 
of the Supreme, ‘There can however be hardly » question as to the fuct that the 
original Veddnéa of the earlier Upanishads and of the Sidras did not recognize 
the doctrine of mdyd. The earliest achool seem to have held Brahms to be the 
material cause of the world in a grosmer sonso.} 
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xL 
ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 


PART Vi 


ON INDIAN SECTARIES. 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. 549-579.] 


[878] In the presont ossay, it is my intention to treat of the 
horetical systems of Jina and Buddha, as proposed in the first 
easay of this series on tho Philosophy of the Hindus; and to 
notice certain other Indian sects, which, like them, exhibit 
some analogy to the Sdnkhyas, or followers of Kapila or e 
Patanjali. 

Tho theological or metaphysical opinions of those sectaries, 
apart from and exclusive of mythology and ritual ceremonies, 
may be not inaptly considered as a branch of philosophy, 
though constitating the essence of their religion, comprehend. 
ing not only their belief as to the divinity and a future state, 
but also certain observances to be practised in furtherance of 
the prescribed means for attaining perpetual bliss ; which here, 
as with most other sects of Indian origin, is the meed proposed 
for trae and perfect knowledge of first principles. 

‘The Jainat and Bauddhas I consider to have been originally 

” Hindus;* and the first montioned to be so still, because they 
recognized, as they yet do, the distinction of the four castes. 


1 Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, February 8, 1827. 
* Aa Bes, vol. ix. p. 288. {Znfre, vol. ii. p, 172.} 
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It is true, that in Hindusth4n, if not in the peninsula of India 
likewise, the Jainas are all of one [879] caste: but this is 
accounted for by the admission of their adversaries (Kumérila- 
bhatta, etc.), who affirm that they are misguided kehatriyas 
(Hindus of the second or military tribe): they call themselves 
pattyas, On renouncing the heresies of the Jaina sect, they 
take their place among orthodox Hindus, as belonging to a 
particular caste (kshatriya or caifya).' The representative of 
the great family of Jagat-éeth, who with many of his kindred 
was converted some years ago from the Jaina to the orthodox 
faith, is a conspicuous instance. Such would not be the case 
of a convert, who has not already caste as a Hindu. 

Both religions of Jina and Buddha are, in the view of the 
Hinda, who reveres the Veda as a divine revelation, completely 
heterodox ; and that more on account of their heresy in deny- 
ing its divine origin, than for their deviation from its doctrine. 
Other sects, as the Sdnkhyas and Vaiseshikas, though not 
orthodox, do not openly disclaim the authority of the Veda, 
They endeavour to reconcile their doctrine to the text of the 
Indian scripture, and refer to passages which they interpret as 
countenancing their opinions. The Mimdnsd, which professedly 
follows the Veda implicitly,.is therefore applied, in its contro- 
versy with these halfheretics, to the confutation of such mis- 
interpretations. It refutes an erroneous construction, rather 
than a mistaken train of reasoning. But the Jainas and 
Bauddhas, disavowing the Veda, are out of the pale of the 
Hinda church in its most comprehensive range; and the 
Mimédnsd (practical as well as theological) in controversy with 
these infidels, for so it deems them, argues upon general 
grounds of reasoning independent of authority, to which it 
would be vain to appeal. - 

The Uttara-mtmdnsd devotes two sections (adhikaranas) to 
the confutation of the Bauddhas, and one to that of the Tainas. 
They are the 4th, bth, and 6th sections in the [380] 2nd 

3 [Of Sankare-digvijaya, p, 156.] 
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chapter of the 2nd lecture; and it proceeds in the same con- 
troversial chapter to confute the Paéupotas and other branches 
of the Méheswara sect ; and the Panckardtra, a branch of the 
Vaishnava. The Chérrdkas are alluded to incidentally in 
very important section concerning the distinction of body and 
soul, in the 3rd chapter of the Srd Jecture (§ 30). In the 
Pirva-mimdnad, controversy is more scattered ; recurring in 
various places, under divers heads: but especially in the 3rd 
chapter of the first book (§ 4). 

The Stinkhya of Kapila devotes a whole chapter to contro- 
versy ; and notices the sect of Buddha, under the designation 
of Néstikas ; and in one place animadverts on the Pdéupatas ; 
and in another, on the Chdrodkas, 

It is from these and similar controversial disquisitions, more 
than from direct sources, that I derive the information, upon 
which the following account of the philosophy of Jainas and 
Bauddhas, a3 well as of the Chdrodkas, Pasupatas, and Pdn- 
ehardtras, is grounded. A good collection of original works 
by writers of their own persuasion, whether in the Sanskrit 
language or in Prdkrit or Péli, the language of the Jainas 
and that of the Bauddhas, is not at hand to be consulted. 
But, although the information be farnished by their adver- 
earies and even inveterate enemies, it appears, 60 far as I have 
any opportunity of comparing it with their own representa- 
tions, essentially correct. 


Secr or Jina! 


The Jainas or A’rhatas, followers of Jina or Arhat (terms of 
like import), are also denominated Virasanas, Huktavasanas, 


* [Our present chief sutharities for the Jaina doctrines, beside this Essay and 
that in pol. ii, are Wilson, Kesays, vol. i. pp. 276-347; Stevenson's Kelpa-eitra ; 
aud Weber's Satraniaye-mibdimys and Fregment der Bhegavati, Ix Appendix: 
An, p.d44 6, T have added an abridgment of the Jaina system, as given in 
Midhava'n Gerve-dariane-sengrehe, a1 it seems to me the best available sncount, 
‘until we have editions of the authoritstive native texts ] . 
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Muklambaras or Digambaras, with reference to the nakedness 
of the rigid order of ascetics in this sect, who go “bare of 
clothing,” “‘disrobed,” or “clad by the regions of space.”* 
Tho loss strict order of Swe[381]}idmbaraa® “clad in white,” 
is of more modern date and of inferior note. Among nick- 
names by which they are known, that of Lunchita-keéa occurs, 
It alludes to the practice of abruptly eradicating hair of the 
head or body by way of mortification. Péréwanitha is de- 
soribed as tearing five handfuls of hair from hia head on becom- 
ing a devotee.> 

According to the Digambara Jainas, the universe consists 
of two classes, “animate” and “inanimate” (jiva and qjiva), 
without a creator or ruling providence (wara).* They assign 
for the cause (kdrapa) of the world, atoms, which they do not, 
as the Vaiteshikas, distinguish into ao many sorts as there are 
elements, but consider these, vis. earth, water, fire, and air, 
the four elements by them admitted, as modified compounds 
of homogeneous atoms. 

‘Those gymnosophists distinguish,.as already intimated, two 
chief’ categories: 1st, Jina, intelligeut and sentient soul (chat- 
tandtma or bodhdtmd) endued with body and consequently 
composed of parts; eternal: 2nd, Avira, all that is not a 
living soul ; that is, the whole of (jada) inanimate and unsen- 
tient substance. Tho one is the object of fruition, being that 
which is to be enjoyed (bhogya) by the soul; the other is the 
enjoyer (bhokéd) or agent in fruition, soul itself. 

This second comprehensive predicament admits a six-fold 
subdivision; and the entire number of categories (paddrtha), as 
distinguished with reference to the ultimate great object of the 
soul's deliverance, is consequently seven.> 

+ (Mr. A.C, Burnell has shown in the Indian Antiquary, vol. i. p. 310, that 
the Nirgranthas, who sccording to Hiouen-theang formed the chief eect in South 
India in the seventh centary, were Jainas,} 

3 Transactions of the Royal Asistic Society, vol, i. p. 416. 

3 Ibid. p. 488.  RémSnaje on Br. Skier, 

* Sankars and other commentators on Br, Sétr., and annotators on their gloss. 
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1. dea or soul, as before mentioned, comprising three de- 
scriptions : 1st, nitya-siddha, ever perfect, or yoga-siddha, [882] 
perfect by profound abstraction; for instance, Arhats or Jinas, 
tho deified saints of the sect: 2nd, mukta or muktdtmd, a sou} 
which is free or liberated ; its deliverance having been accom- 
plished through the strict observance of the precepts of the 
dinae: 8rd, baddha or baddhaimd, a soul which ia bound, being 
in any stage antecedent to deliverance ; remaining yet fetterod 
by deeds or works (karma). 

U1. Aytoa taken in a restricted sense. It comprehends the 
four elements, earth, water, fire, and air; and all which is fixed 
(sthdeara) as mountains, or moveable (jangama) as rivers, ete, 
In & different arrangement, to be hereafter noticed, this 
category is termed Pudgala, matter. 

TII—VITI. The five remaining categories are distributed 
into two classes, that which ia to be effected (sddkya) and the 
moans thereof (sddiana) : one comprising two, and the other 
three divisions. What may be effected (sddhya) is either 
liberation or confinement: both of which will be noticed farther 
on, The three efficient means (sddhana) are as follow 

IIL. A’erara is that which directs the embodied spirit (dera- 
eayati purusham) towards external objects. It is the occupation 
or employment (vritti or pracritti) of the senses or organs on 
sensible objects, Through the means of the sensea it affecta 
the embodied spirit with the sentiment of: taction, colour, 
smell, and taste, 

Or it is the association or connexion of body with right and 
wrong deeds, It comprises all the karmaa: for they (derara- 
yanti) pervade, influence, and attend the doer, following him 
or attaching to him. " 

It is a misdirection (mithyé-pracritti) of the organs: for it 
is vain, sa cause of disappointment, rendering the organs of 
sense and sensible objects subservient to fruition, : 

IV. Samrara is that which etops (samerixofi) the course of 
the foregoing ; or closes up the door or passage of it; [383] 
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and consists in self-command, or restraint of organs internal 
and external: embracing all means of self-control, and subjec- 
tion of the senses, calming and subduing them. 

Is ia the right direction (samyak-pravyitti) of the organs. 

V. Nirjara is that which utterly and entirely (mir) wears 
and antiqustes (jarayati) all sin previously incurred, and 
the whole effect of works or deeds (karma). It consists 
chiefly in mortification (/apas): such as fasts, rigorous silence, 
standing upon heated stones, plucking out the hair by the 
Toots, etc. 

This is discriminated from the two preceding, as neither 
misdirection nor right direction, but non-direction (apracritti) 
of the organs towards sensible objects. 

VI. Baddha’ is that which binds (badhndti) the embodied 
spirit. It is confinement and connexion, or association, of the 
soul with deeds, It consist in a succession of births and 
deaths as the result of works (karman). 

‘VII, Moksha ia liberation; or deliverance of the soul from 
the fotters of works, It is the state of a soul in which know- 
ledge and other requisites are developed. - 

Relieved from the bondage of deeds through means taught 
by holy ordinauces, it takes effect on the soul by the grace of 
the ever-perfoct Arhat or Jina. 

Or liberation is continual ascent. The soul has a buoyancy 
or natural tendency upwards, but is kept down by corporeal 
trammels, When freed from them, it rises to the region of the 
liberated, 

Long immersed in corporeal restraint, but released from it# 
as 8 bird let loose from a cage, plunging into water to wash off 
the dirt with which it was stained, and drying its piniona in 
the sunshine, soars aloft; so doos the soul, released from long 
confinement, soar high, never to return, 

Liberation then is the condition of a soul clear of all impedi- 
ments, 7 
3 [Bandhe?] 
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[884] It is attained by right knowledge, doctrine, and 
observances: and is a result of the unrestrained operation of 
the soul’s natural tendency, when passions and every other 
obstacle are removed. 

Works or deeds (for so the term karman signifies, though 
several among those enumerated be neither acta nor the effect 
of action) are reckoned eight; and are distributed into two 
classes, comprising four each: the first ghdéin, mischievous, 
and asddhu, impure, as marring deliverance: the second 
aghdtin, harmless, or sddhw, pure, as opposing no obstacle to 
liberation. 

I, In the first set is: 

1st. Jndna-raraniya, the erroneous notion that knowledge 
is ineffectual ; that liberation does not result from a perfect 
acquaintance with true principles; and that such science does 
not produce final deliverance. 

2nd. Darsana-varantya, the error of believing that deliver- 
ance is not attainable by study of the doctrine of the Arhate 
or Jinas, 

3rd. Mohaniya, doubt and hesitation as to particular selec- 
tion among the many irresistible and infallible ways taught by 
the Jirthankaras or Jinas, 

4th. Antardya, interference, or obstruction offered to those 
engaged in seeking deliverance, and consequent prevention of 
their secomplishment of it. 

II. The second contains :— 

Ast. Vedantya, individual consciousness: reflection that “I 
‘am capable of attaining deliverance.” 

2nd. Némika, individual consciousness of an appellation: 
reflection that ‘ I hear this name.” 

8rd. Gotrika, consciousness of race or lineage: reflection 
that “I am descendant of a certain disciple of Jina, native of 
“a certain province.” 

4th. A’yushka, sssociation or connexion with the body [885] 

1 [Probably we should reed jedadsarcalys and darisnérarcelya.) 
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or person: that, (as the etymology of the term denotes), which 
proclaims (kdyate) age (4yush), or duration of life.- 

Otherwise interpreted, the four karmas of this second set, 
taken in the inverse order, that is, beginning with dyushka, 
import procreation, and subsequent progress in the formation 
of the person or body wherein deliverance is attainable by the 
aout which animates it: for it is by connexion with white or 
immaculate matter that final liberation can be accomplished. 
I shall not dwell on the particular explanation respectively of 
these four karmas, taken in this sense. 

Another arrangement, which likewise has special reference 
to final deliverance, is taught in a five-fold distribution of the 
predicaments or categories (astikdya). The word here referred 
to is explained as signifying a substance commonly occurring ; 
or @ term of goneral import; or (conformably with its ety- 
mology), that of which it is said (kdyate) that “it ie” (asti): 
in other words, that of which existence is predicated. 

I. The first is jivdstikdya: the predicament, life or soul, 
It ia, a8 before noticed, either bound, liberated, or ever-perfect, 

Il, Pudgaldstikéya: the predicament, matter: compre- 
hending all bodies composed of atoms, It is sixfold, comprising 
the four elements, and all sensible objects, fixed or moveable. 
It is the same with the qjira or second of the seven categories 
enumorated in an arrangement before noticed, 

III. Dharmdstikdya: the predicament, virtue; inferrible 
from a right direction of the organs. Dharma is explained a3 
a substance or thing (dravya) from which may be concluded, as 
its effect, the soul’s ascent to the region above. 

[886] IV. Adharmdstikdya : the predicament, vice: or the 
reverse of the foregoing. dharma is that which causea the 
soul to continue embarrassed with body, notwithstanding its 
capacity for ascent and natural tendency to soar. 

‘V. A'kabdstikdya : the predicament, dkdéa, of which there 
are two, Lokdkdéa and Alokdkdéa. 

1. Lokdkdéa is the abode of the bound: a worldly region, 
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consisting of divers tiers, one sbove the other, wherein dwell 
successive orders of beings unliberated. 

2, Alokdkdsa is the abode of the liberated, above all worlds 
(Jokas) or mundane beings. Here dkdéa implies that, whence 
there is no return. 

The Jaina gymnosophists are also cited’ for an arrange- 
ment which enumerates six substances (dravya) as constituting 
the world: tis. 

1, Jica, the soul. 

2, Dharma, virtuo; a particular substance pervading the 
world, and causing the soul’s ascent. 

3, Adharma, vice; pervading the world, and causing the 
soul's continuance with body. 

4, Pudgaia, matter: substance having colour, odour, savour, 
and tactility ; as wind, fire, water, and earth: either atoms, or 
aggregates of atoms; individual body, collective worlds, ete. 

6. Kala, time: a particular substance, which is practically 
treated, as past, present, and future. 

6, A’kdéa, s region, one, and infinite. 

To reconcile the concurrence of opposite qualities in the 
sunic aubject at different times, and in different substances at 
the same times, the Jainaz assume seven cases deemed by them 
apposite for obviating the difficulty (¢hanga-naya): Ist. May 
be, it is; (somehow, in some measure, it so is}; [887] 2nd, 
May be, it is not: 3rd. May be, it is, and it is not [aucces- 
sively}: 4th. May be, it is not predicable; [opposite qualities 
co-exiating]; Sth. The first and fourth of these taken together: 
may be it is, and yet not predicable: 6th. The second and 
fourth combinod: may be it is not, and not predicable: 7th. 
‘The third (or the first and second) and the fourth, united : 
inay be it is and it is not, and not predicable. 

This notion ia selected for confutation by the Veddntine, to 
ahow the fatility of the Jaina doctrine, ‘It is,’ they observe, 
‘doubt or surmise, not certainty nor knowledge. Opposite 

+ Bamsanje on the Br. Sidr. 
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‘qualities cannot co-exist in the same subject. Predicaments 
‘are not nnpredicable: they are not to be affirmed if not 
‘affirmable: but they either do exist or do not; and if they 
‘do, they are to be affirmed : to say that a thing is and is not, 
‘ia as incoherent as a madman’s talk or an idiot’s babble.”! 

Another point, selected by the Veddntina for animadversion, 
is the position, that the soul and body agree in dimensions? 
‘Ina different stage of growth of body or of transmigration 
‘of soul, they would not be conformable: passing from the 
‘human condition to that of an ant or of an elephant, the 
‘soul wonld be too big or too little for the new body animated. 
‘by it. If it be augmented or diminished by accession or 
* seceasion of parts, to suit either the change of person or cor- 
‘poreal growth between infancy and puberty, then it is 
‘variable, and, of course, is not perpetual. If its dimensions 
‘be such as it ultimately retains, when released from body, 
‘then it has been uniformly such in its original and inter- 
‘mediate associations with corporeal frames. If it yet be of a 
‘finite magnitude, it is not ubiquitary and eternal,’ 

[388] The doctrine of atoms, which the Jainas have in 
common with the Bauddhas and the Vaibeshikas (followers of 
Kanida) is controverted by the Vedéntins.® The train of 
reasoning is to the following effect: ‘ Inherent qualities of the 
‘cause,’ the Vaiseehikas and the rest argue, ‘give origin to tho 
‘like qualities in the effect, as white yarn makes white cloth: 
‘were a thinking being the world’s cause, it would be endued 
‘with thought.’ The answer is, that according to Kanéda 
himself, substances great and long result from atoms minute 
and short: like qualities then are not always found in the 
cause and in the effect. 

‘The whole world, with its mountains, seas, etc, consists 
‘of substances composed of parts disposed to union: as cloth 
‘is wove of a multitude of threads, The utmost eub-division 


* Sank on Br. Sitr. 2 2 § 6. (8. 38.) 2 Ib, 8, 34-38, 
» Br, Sidr. 2.2. § 2. and § 3. (8. 11-17.) 
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“of compound substances, pursued to the last degree, atrives 
“at the atom, which is eternal, being simple: and such atoms, 
‘which are the elements, earth, water, fire, and sir, become 
‘the world’s cause, according to Kanada: for there can be no 
‘effect without a cause, When they are actually and univer- 
‘aally separated, dissolution of the world has taken place. At 
‘its renovation, atome concur by an unseen virtue, which 
‘oocasiona action: and they form double atoms, and so on, to 
‘constitute air; then firo; next water; and afterwards earth ; 
* subsequently body with its organs; and ultimately this whole 
‘world. The concurrence of atoms arises from action (whether 
“of one or both) which must have a cause; that cause, alleged 
*to be an unscen virtue, cannot be insensible; for an insen- 
‘siblo cause cannot incite action: nor can it be design, for a 
‘being capable of design is not yet existent, coming later in 
‘the progress of creation, Either way, then, no action can 
* bo ;-consequently po union or disunion of atoms; and [389] 
* these, therefore, are not the cause of the world’s formation or 
* dissolution, 

‘Eternal atoms and transitory double atoms differ utterly ; 
‘and union of discordant principles cannot take place. If 
‘aggregation be assumed as a reason of their union, still the 
‘aggregate and its integrants are utterly different; and an 
‘intimate relation is further to be aought, as a reason for the 
‘aggregation. Even this assumption therefore fails. 

* Atoms muat be essentially active or inactive: were they 
‘essentially active, creation would be perpetual ; if essentially 
‘inactive, dissolution would be constant. 

‘Eternity of causeless atoms is incompatible with properties 
‘ascribed to them; colour, taste, smell, and tactility: for 
‘things possessing suck qualities are seen to be coarse and 
‘transient, Earth, endued with those four properties, is 
‘gross; water, possessing three, is less so; fire, having two, 
‘ia atilt Jess; and air, with one, is fine. Whether the same 
‘be admitted or denied in respect of atoms, the argument is 
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‘either way confuted: earthy particles, coarser than aérial, 
‘would not be minute in the utmost degree; or atoms pos- 
‘sessing but a single property, would not be like their effects 
* possessing several. 

‘The doctrine of atoms is to be utterly rejected, having 

“been by no venerable persons received, as the Sdnkhya doc- 
‘trine of matter, a plastic principle, has been, in part, by 
‘ Manu and other sages,’ ? 
+ Points, on which the sectaries differ from the orthodox. 
rather than those on which they conform, are the subjects of 
the present treatise. On one point of conformity, however, 
it may be right to offer a brief remark, as it is one on which 
the Jainas appear to lay particular stress. It con[390]cerna 
the transmigration of the soul, whose destiny is especially 
governed by the dying thoughts, or fancies entertained at the 
moment of dissolution? The Vedas, in like manner, teach 
that the thoughts, inclinations, and resolves of man, and such 
peculiarly as predominate in his dying moments, determine 
the future character, and regulate the subsequent place, in 
transmigration, As was his thought in one body, such he 
becomes in another, into which he accordingly passes, 


Srcr or Beppu, 


The Bauddhas or Saugatas, followera of Buddha or Sugata 
(terms of the same import, and corresponding to Jina or 
Arhat), are aleo called Mukia-kachha, alluding to a peculiarity 
of dress, apparently a habit of wearing the hom of the lower 
garment untucked. They are not unfrequently cited by their 
adversaries as (Nédstikas) atheists, or rather, disowners of 
another world, 

1 'Bank., ete. om Br. Sitr. 2. 2. § 3. (8. 17.) 

* See Transact. of the Roy, Asiat. Soc, vol. i p. 437. 


4 Br. Sidr. 1.2.1, [Chhindegye-ep. iti. 14. S'anksra, in his Commentary, 
‘alao quotes the Bhagovad-gitd, viii 6] 
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Baddhs-moni,! so he is reverently named by the opponents 
of his religious system, is the reputed author of sétras,* con- 
stituting « body of doctrine termed dgama or édstra, words 
which convey = notion of sathority and holiness. The 
Buddhs here intended ia no doubt the Isat, who is dis- 
ttoguished by the names of Gautema and Sékya, among 
other appellations. 


1 [AN neconnta agree that S'akya-muni or Gotama, the founder of Baddhirm, 
wes a prince of Xapilavastu, north of Gorakhpur in Oudh. His legendary life ia 
given in the Lalite-vistara, edited in Sanskrit by Baba Rijendratile Mitra in 
the Hibliotheea Indice, and translated from the Tibctan by Foneaux, Paris, 1848, 
‘The enppoeed date of his death differs widely in the various Budhist countries 
bat the most probable dat c. O43 OF 477 (600 Milller’s Hist, Ane. Sanek. Lit, 
p. 208), He seems ta have mpent his life, tike Sucratos, ia oral teaching, and to 
have loft no written documents behind him. In the following centuries vast 
ody of writings was compited which now forme the Buddbist canon, called the 
three buskets (éripifakn), ive. the aires or discourses of Buddha, the ginaya or 
discipliue, and the absidkarma or metaphysics, These are naid to havo been 
arranged by throo celebrated councils, The first was held immediately after 
Buddbn's death ; bat, aa to the dates of the other two, tradition disagrees. ‘That of 
the northern Buddhists, current in Nepal, Tibet, and China, dectares that these 
canonical works were written in Sanskrit, and fixes the aecond council ws held 110 
years after the first, in the reign of Asuka, King of Patatiputra, and the third as 
held more than 400 years after Budiths'« death under Kanishka (the Kancrki of 
the Indo-wrthic coins), That of the southern Buddhists, current in Ceylon, 
Burmah, and Siar, muintains thet the original language was Mili, nud fixes the 
second councit as held 100 years after Ruildhu's death, in the reign of Kiligoka, 

21). We 
wo epnrute feccnsionn of the Nuddbist canonical works, in Sanskrit 

Thwre ca be no dumbt that the Pali reprosents the older reeen- 
fant hence the importance of the study of Pati for the investigation of 
primitive Duidhiom, Mr. Cotehconte bse oly tevated of Buddhism at @ philo- 
sophy, ‘ms presented in the thind pitehe ur abhuiherma ; it did not fall within 
Dis scope te cumsider it ae a religion, and he therefore omite all mentivn of ita 
cablime morality, For his view of ite philosophical tencts, he wns necemarily 
dependeut on the hostile representations of Brikmanical cuntroversialins. We 
arc hantly preparnd, even at prownt, to give an authentic acevunt of the metaphy- 
sical ideas of Ruckdhiom, as we eannot trust the second-hand representations found 
im Chincee books, nor are the Sanshris works current in Nepal ysach as Le Lotus de 
tu bonne foi translated by Burnouf; to be entirety followed, We must wait for 
tho publicution of Pati tests lefore we can pronoance confidently as to the actual 
nature of primitite Beddhiem, It may suffice here to refer the reader for further 
details bo Rarnoul, 2ntreduction, and Lotus de la bonne loi : Roeppen, Die Religion 
des Buddha wad ihre Bototrhung, wol. i. 1857: Vamiliel, Lc Bowddhiens, Paria, 
1965; and Hardy, Maneal of Buddhiom, 1853} 

1 Qootations from them in the Sanskrit language occur in commentaries om 
the Feddnia: (the Bhdmati on Br. Setr. 2. 2. 19.) 
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Either from diversity of instraction delivered by him to 
his disciples at various times, or rather from different con- 
stractions of the same text, more or lesa literal, and varying 
with the degree of sagacity of the disciple, have arisen no less 
than four sects among the followers of Buddha! Com-[391] 
mentators of the Vedanta, giving an account of this schiem of 
the Bauddhas, do not agree in applying the scale of intellect 
to these divisions of the entire sect, some attributing to acute- 
ness or superior intelligence, that which others ascribe to 
simplicity or inferior understanding. 

Without regarding, therefore, that scale, the distinguishing 
tenets of each branch of the sect may be thus stated. Some 
maintain that all is void (serra Sinya), following, as it ecems, 
a literal interpretation of Buddha's «éfras. To these the desig. 
nation of Mddhyamika is assigned by several of the commen- 
tators of the Veddnta; and in the marginal notes of ono‘ 
commentary, they are identified with the Chdredkas; but that 
is an error. 

Other disciples of Buddha exeopt internal sensation or 
intelligence (rijndna) and acknowledye all else to bo void. 
They maintain the eternal existence of conscious senso alone, 
These are called Yogdcharas. 

Others, again, affirm the actual existence of external objects, 
no less than of internal sensations: considering external as 
perceived by senses; and internal as inferred by reasoning. 

Some of them recognize the itnmediate perception of exterior 
objects. Others contend for a mediate apprehension of them, 
through images, or resembling forms, presented to the intellect: 
objects they insist are inferred, but not actually perceived. 
Hence two branches of the sect of Buddha: one denominated 
Sautrantika ; the other Vaibhashika® 

3 [Por these four schools, ef. Vassilicf, Le Boudikisme, pp. 262-335.) 

¥.[Madhava, im his ancount of the Bouddha-derianc, gins the tenets of these 
four schools separately ; but ax be puts their views in the form of n very abstrase 


daanasion, I have not thought it worth while to translate it, particularly as his 
arguments are probably not derived from ectual Buddhist books, but ars merely 
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_ As these, however, have many tenets in common, they may 
be conveniently considered together ; and are so treated of by 
the scholiasts of Vysa’s Brahma-sitras: understanding one 
adhikarana (tbe 4th of the 2nd chapter in the 2nd lecture) to 
be directed against these two sects of Buddhists; and the next 
following one (2. 2. 5.) to be addressed [392] to the Yogd- 
chéraa; serving, however, likewise for the confutation of the 
advocates of an universal void,! 

The Sautrdntika and Vaibhdshika wects, admitting then 
external (iéhya) and internal (abhyantara) objects, dis- 
tinguish, under the first head, elements (bhiéa) and that which 
appertains thereto (bhavtika), namely, organs and sensible 

i and under the second head, intelligence (chitéa), aud 
that which unto it belongs (chaitta), 

‘The elements (bhéda or mahdbhita), which they reckon four, 

“not acknowledging a fifth, consist of atoms. The Banddhas do 
not, with the followers of Kanada, affirm double atoms, triple, 
quadruple, etc. as the carly gradations of composition; but 
maintain indefinite atomic aggregation, deeming compound 
substances to be conjoint primary atoms. 

Earth, they say, hea the nature or peculiar character of 
hardness; water, that of fluidity ; fire, that of heat ; and air, 
that of mobility. Terrene atoms are hard ; aqueous, liquid; 
igneous, hot ; arial, mobile, Aggregates of these atoma par- 
take of those distinct characters. One authority, however, 
atates, that they attribute to terrene atoms the charactera of 








reproductions of old Rrabmanical misreprosentations, Buddhist quotations do 
eccesionally oorur, but, as the Kasuméniali is quoted, p. 9, Midbara bas probably 
derived ail his knowledge from the discussions in Brebmanical works.) 

© This echiam among the Bamddhas, splitting into four eects, is anterior to the 
age of Sankarn-tehirya, who cxprosly notices all the four. It had commenced 
afore the composition of the Brukma-citras, and comsequentiy before the days of 
Sedereawhasi and Kusstrile-bhatta; since two, at the least, of those secia, are 
‘separately confuted. All of them appear to have been indiscriminately persecuied, 
trim the Bewddhes of every Genossination were expelled from Hinieatbia and 
the posineula. Whether the same sects yet subsist among the Beuddies of 
Gepioo, Thibet, and the trane-guagetio India, and in Chins, deserves inquiry. 
{O¥. Vaouilie, £8.) 
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colour, savour, odour, and tactility; to aqueous, colour, savour, 
and tactility ; to igueous, both colour and tactility ; to airial, 
tactility only. 

[893] The Bauddhas do not recognize a fifth element, dkdéa, 
nor any substance so designated; nor soul (jira or dfman) 
distinct from intelligence (chifta); nor any thing irreducible to 
the four categories above mentioned. 

Bodies, which are objects of sense, are aggregates of atoms, 
being composed of earth and other elements. Iutelligence, 
dwelling within body, and possessing individual consciousness, 
apprehonds objects, and subsists as self; and, in that view 
only, is (dtman) self or soul. 

Things appertaining to the clements (bhautika), the second 
of the prodicaments, are organs of sense, together with their 
objects, as rivers, mountains, ete. They are composed of atoms. 
This world, every thing which is therein, all which consists of 
component parts, must be atomical aggrogations, They are 
external ; and are perceived by means of organs, tho eye, the 
ear, ete., which likewise are atomical conjuncts. 

Images or representations of exterior objects are produced ; 
and by perception of such images or representations, objects 
are apprehended. Such is the doctrine of tho Sautrantikas 
upon this point, But the Vaibhdxhikas acknowledgo the 
direct perception of exterior objects. Both think, that objects 
cease to exist when no longer perceived: they have but a brief 
duration, like a flash of lightning, lasting uo longer than the 
perception of them. Their identity, then, is but momentary : 
the atoms ur component parts are scattered ; and the aggrega- 
tion or concourse was but instantaneous, 

Hence these Buddhista are by their adversaries, the ur- 
thodox Hindus, designated as Pérna- or Sarva-raindiikas, 
‘arguing total perishableuess ;” while the followers of Kanada, 
who acknowledge some of their categories to be eternal and 
invariable, and reckon only others transitury and changeable, 

} Bambonjs oa Br. Setr, 


tou a. [xssaxs 6} at 
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and who insist that identity ceases with [394] any variation 
in the composition of a body, and that a corporeal frame, 
receiving nutriment and discharging excretions, undergoes con- 
tinual change, and consequent early loss of identity, are, for 
that particular opinion, called Ardha-raindéikas, ‘ arguing half- 
perishableness,’ 

The second head of the arrangement before mentioned, 
comprising internal objects, eit. intelligence, and that which to 
it sppertains, is again distributed into five skandhas,' as 
follow :— 

Ist, Hipa-skandha ; comprehending orgaus of sense and 
their objects considered in relation to the person, or the sen- 
sitive and intelligent faculty which is occupied with them. 
Colours and other sensible qualities and things are external ; 
and, as such, are classed under the second division of the first 
head (bhautika), appurtenance of elements: but, as objects of 
sensation and knowledge, they aro deemed internal, and there- 
fore recur under the present head. 

2nd. Viyndna-skandha consists in intelligence (chitfa), whict 
is the same with self (d/man) and (cijndna) knowledge. It is 
consciousness of scusation, or continuous course aud flow of 
cognition aud sentiment. ‘here is not any other agent, nor 

8 [The five akenthas {iu Pali Rhauthas) are *the clements or attributes of 
being” “They embrace all the cawatial properties of every sentient being ; some 
beings poms them lew completely than others, and the ibhalutants of the four 
Anipabrubmeloka do got pores the tint Khasdha at all, When a man dics the 
kbandhas of which be is constituted perish, but hy the foree of bis Kamma (merits) 
a new ect of kbandhas instantly starts into existence, and @ new being appears in 
anothor world, wh, though poseceing ditferent khandhas and a different form, is 
in rvality identic ( with the man just pumed away, because his Kamme in the 
sane. Karma then is the link that preserves the identity of « being through 
all the counties changer which it undergoes im ite progress through Bamasra."* 
Childers, Juli Dirt. p. v0a. 

Thus, aovording to the stricter schools of Beddhist philosophy, especially as 
represented in Ceylon, there is no such thing as soul apart from the Gye ckandhes ; 
the soul is simply their aggregation; and consequently there cannot properly be 
seid to be sny transmigration in Buddbism. (Cf. S‘i/upale-sadha, ii. 28.) The 
doctring of the Northern Buddhists is not v0 clear, ef, Burnouf, Jnfrod. pp. 511, 
S12, For the Chinese view af the skundhas, toe Julien, Si yw hi, i. 385, 
note} 
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being which acts and enjoys; nor is there an eternal soul: but 
merely succession of thought, attended with individual con- 
sciousness abiding within body. 

Srd. Vedané-skandha comprises pleasure, psin, or the 
absence'of either,.snd other sentiments excited in the mind by 
pleasing or displeasing objects. 

4th. Sanjnd-skandha intends the knowledge or belief arising 
from names or words: as ox, horse, ete. ; or from indications 
or signs, as a house denoted by a flag, and a man by hie staff. 

5th. Sanskdra-skandha includes passions; as desire, hatred, 
fear, joy, sorrow, ete., together with illusion, virtue, [395] 
vice, aud every other modification of the faucy or imagination, 
All sentiments are momentary. 

The second of theso five skanihas is tho same with the first 
division of the second general heal, chkitta, or intelligence, 
The rest are comprehended under tho second head, chaittike, 
appurtenanee of intellect ; and under the langer designation of 
ddhydimika, belonging tu (dtman) self. The latter term, in its 
most extensive sense, includes all the five skandhax, or branches, 
moral and personal. 

The seeming but unreal course of events, or wurldly sue- 
cession, external and mental, or physical and moral, is 
described as a concatenation of causes and effects in a 
continual round. 

Concerning the relation of cause and effect, it is to be 
premised that proximate cause (ef) and concurrent occasion 
(pratyaya) are distinguished: and the distinction is thus illus- 
trated in respect of both classes, external and personal, 

From seed comes a germ; from thia a branch; then a culm 
or stem; whence a leafy gem; out of which a bud; from which 
a blossom ; and thenee, finally, fruit. Where one is, the other 
ensues. Yet the seed is not conscious of producing the zerm ; 
nor is this aware of coming from seed : and hence is inferred 
production without a thinking cause, and without s ruling 
providence. 
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Again, earth furnishes solidity to the seed, and coherence 
to the germ; water moistens the grain; fire warms and 
matures it; air or wind supplica impulse to vegetation ; ether 
expands the seed ;! and season transmutes it. By concurrence 
of all these, seed vegetates, and a sprout grows, Yet earth and 
the rost of these concurrent occasions are [396] unoonacious ; 
and a0 are the scod, germ, and the rest of the effects. 

Likewise, in the moral world, where ignorance or error is, 
there is passion: where error is not, neither is passion there, 
But they are uncouscious of mutual relation. 

Again, earth furnishes solidity to the bodily frame; water 
affords t it moisture; fire supplies heat ; wind causes inspira- 
tion and respiration; ether occasions cavities;' sentiment gives 
corporal impulsv aud mental incitement, Then follows error, 
passion, ete. 

Ignorance (aridyé) or error, is the mistake of supposing 
that to be durable, which is but momentary. Thenco comes 
passion (senskdra), comprising desire, aversion, delusion, ete. 
From these, concurring in the embryo with paternal seed and 
uterine blood, arises sentiment (rijudna) or incipient con- 
sciousness. From concurrence of this with parental seed and 
blood, comes the rudiment of body; its flesh and blood; its 
name (ndman) and shape (ripa). Thence the (siad-dyatana), 
sites of six organs, or eats of the senses, consisting of senti- 
mont, elements (carth, ete.), name and shape (or body), in 
relation to him whose organs they are. From coincidence 
and conjunction of organs with name and shape (that is, with 
body} there is feeling (spurda) or experience of heat or cold, 
ote, felt by the eubryo or embodied being. Thence is sensa- 
tion (vedand) of pain, pleasure, ete, Follows thirst (frishud) 
or longing for renewal of pleasurable feeling and desire to shan 
that which ia painful. Hence is (wpdddna) effort, or exertion 
of body or speech. From this iv (64ara) condition of (dharma) 


1 So the commentaries on Senkara (the Bhémesi, Abherons, and Prabhe). 
Bot the fifth clement is not acknowledged by the Bandéhes, 
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merit, or (adharma) demerit. Thence comes birth (jati) ‘or 
aggregation of the five branches (skandhas).' The maturity 
of those [397] five branches is (jard) decay. Their dissolu- 
tion is (marapa) death. Regret of a dying person is (Soka) 
grief. Wailing is (paridecand) Yamentation. Experience of 
that which is disagreeable is (duhkha) pain or bodily suffrance. 
Bat mental pain is (daurmanasya) discomposure of mind, 
Upon death ensues departure to another world. That is 
followed by return to this world. And the course of error, 
with ite train of consequences, recommences.* 

Besides these matters, which have a real existence but 
momentary duration, the Bauddhas distinguish under the 
category and name of (nirépa*) unreal, false, or non-existent, 
three topics: Ist, wilful and observable destruction (pratisan- 
khyd-nirodha) of an existing thing, as the breaking of n jar 
by « stroke of a mallet; 2nd, unobserved nullity or annihi- 
lation (apratisankhyd-nirodha); and 8rd, vacancy or spaco 
(dkdéa) unencompassed and unshielded, or tho imaginary 
etherial element. 

The whole of this doctrine is formally refuted by the 
Veddntins. ‘Tho entire aggregate, referred to two sourcea, 
‘external and internal, cannot be; nor the world’s course 
‘dependent thereon: for the members of it are insensible; and 
‘its very existence is made to depend on the flash of thought; 
‘yet no other thinking permanent being is acknowledged, ac- 
‘eumulating that aggregate, directing it, or enjoying; nor 
‘ia there an inducement to activity without a purpose, and 
‘merely momentary. 

1 One commentary of the Faddnta {ciz. the Ab;arana), explains Shera as 
corporeal birth ; and jofi genus, kind Other differences among the Meddutin 
writers, on varions minor points of the Buddhist doctrine, are pesed over to 
avoid tediouraens. 

2 Sank., Vicb., ete, on Br, Sétr. 2, 2. (S. 19.) [Thia explanation of the twelve 
widinas, or ‘canses of existence.’ is taken from Govindgnanda’s glum; ef. Lelite- 
cistare, pp. 442-447, Poucanx, transl. pp. 331-335; Barnouf, Jntrod. pp. 488- 
510; Koeppen, i pp. 609-613. Str. Childers has kindly furnished me with a 


note on the nidénes, a8 understood by the Southern Buddhists. See Appendix B,, 
pp. 453-435 of this volame.} 3 [Nirapekhya * 
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“‘Nor is the alleged concatenation of events admissible: for 
‘there is no reason of it. Their existence depends on that 
‘of the aggregate of which they are alleged to be severally 
‘causes, The objections to the notion of eternal atome with 
‘beings to enjoy, are yet more forcible against [398] mo- 
‘mentary atoms with none to enjoy. The various matters 
*‘enumorated as successive causes, do not account for the sum of 
‘sensible objects. Nor can they, being but momentary, be 
‘the causes of effects: for the moment of the one’s duration 
‘has ceased, beforo that of the other's existence commences. 
* Being then a non-entity, it can be no eanse. Nor does one 
‘Jast cil the other beyins, for then they would be contem- 
‘ poraneous, 

‘The ctherial clement (dkdéa) is not a non-entity : for ite 
‘existence ix inferrible from sound. 

‘Nox is self or soul momentary: memory and recollection 
‘prove it: aud there is no doubt nor error herein; for the 
‘individual is conscious that he is the same who to-day re- 
‘members what he yesterday saw. 

«Nor can entity be an effect of non-entity. If the one 
‘might come of the other, then might an effect acerue to a 
‘atranger without effort on his part: a husbaudman would 
‘have a crop of corn without tilling and sowing; a potter 
‘would have a jar without moulding the clay: a weaver would 
have cluth without weaving the yarn: nor would any one 
*atrive for heavenly bliss or eternal deliverance"! 

To confate stother branch of the sect of Buddha, the 
Veddutina argue, that ‘the untruth or non-existence of ex- 
‘ternal objects is an untenable position; for there is perception 
‘or apprehension of them: for instance, a stock, 8 wall, a jar, 
‘aw cloth; and that, which actually is apprehended, cannot be 
sunexistent. Nor does the existeuce of objects cease when 
the apprehension docs so, Nor is it like a dream, a juggle, 
‘or an illusion; for the condition of dreaming and waking is 

© Sank, and other Com. ow Br. Sétr. 2. 2. § 4 (S. 18-27.) 
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‘quite different, When awake a peraon is aware of the illusory 
‘nature of the dream which he recollects. 

‘Nor have thoughts or fancies an independent existence: 
*{399] for they are founded on external and sensible objecta, 
‘the which, if unapprehended, imply that thoughts must be so 
‘too. These are momentary: and the same objections apply 
“to a world consisting of momentary thoughts, as to one of 
‘instantaneous objects. 

‘The whole doetrine, when tried and sifted, crumbles like 
“a well sunk in loose sand. The opinions advanced in it are 
‘contradictory and incompatible: they are severally untenable 
‘and incongruous. By teaching them to his disciples, Buddha 
‘has manifested either his own absurdity aud incoherence, or 
‘his rooted enmity to mankind, whom ho sought to delude,”! 

A fow observations on the analogy of the doctrine, above 
explained, to the Grecian philosophy, may not be here out of 
place, 

It has been already remarked, in former esyays, that the 
Bauddhas, like the Vuiseshikas, admit but two sources of know- 
ledge (p. 329 uf this volume). Such likewise appears to havo 
been the opinion of the more ancient Creek philosophers; 
expecially the Pythagoreans: and aecordingly Ocellus, in the 
beginning of his treatise on the universe, declares that he haa 
written such things, concerning the nature of the universe, as 
he learned from nature itself by manifest signs, and conjectured 
as probable, by thought through reasoning; thereby intimat- 
ing, as is remarked by his aunotator, that the means of know. 
ledge are two.? 

Concerning the atomic doctrine, maintained not only by the 
Vaiseshikas, or followers of Kanada, surnamed Késyapa, but 


1 Com. on Br. Sitr. 2.2, § 6. (3. 28-32.) 

2 Opusc. mythulog. phys. et eth. p. 505. 

3 4 remark may be here made, which was omitted in its proper place (V'art 2 of 
this etay), that the followers of the xtomic sect are sometimes coutumeliouly 
designated by their orthodox opponents, as Kdnubhuj® or Kvinattaksha, in allusion 
to the founder's name. dna signifies a crow; and the import of Kupa-bhyy, 

© Bank. om Br. Soir. 3.3.4 12.8, 18, 
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by the sect of Buddha, and likewise by [400] several others as 
well heterodox as orthodox, no person needs to be told, that a 
similar doctrine was maintained by many among the ancient 
Greek philosophers; and in particular by Leucippus (if not 
previously by Moschus), and after him by Democritus; and like- 
wise by Empedocles, who was of the Pythagorean school. 
They disagreed, as the Indian philosophers likewise do, reapect- 
ing the number of elements or different kinds of atoms. 
Empedocles admitted five, developed in the following order: 
ether, fire, earth, water, and sir. Here we have the five 
elements (bhifa) of the Hindus, including dkaéa. The great 
multitude of philosophers, however, restricted the number of 
elements to four; in which respect they agree with the Jainas, 
Bauddhas, Charodkas and some other sectaries, who reject the 
fifth clement affirmed by the Hindus in general, and especially 
by the orthodox, 

In published accounts of the religious opinions of Bauddhas 
and Jainas, derived principally from oral information, doubts 
have been expressed as to the sense attached by them to the 
terms which they use to signify the happy state at which 
the perfect saints arrive. It has been questioned whether 
annihilation, or what other condition short of such ab- 
solute extinction, is meant to be described, 

Both these sects, like most others of Indian origin, propose, 
for the grand object to which man should aspire, the attain. 
ment of a final happy state, from which there is no return. 

[401] All concur in assigning to its attainment the same 
term, mukfi or mokeha, with some shades of difference in the 
interpretation of the word: as emancipation, deliverance from 
evil, liberation from worldly bonds, relief from further trans- 
migration, ete. 
synonymous with Kapdd, is erow-eater (hine-nd). The original name, however, 
{a derivable frou eps, little {with ad, to eet, or ddd, to receive), implying ab- 
Stemioumees or disinterestedacet of the prima bearing the name. Conformably 


‘with the first of those derivations, Kapida bimsctf is evmetince called Kenabhakshe 
or Kepabhyj. 
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Many other terms are in use, as synonymons with it; and 
80 employed by all or nearly all of these sects; to express a 
etate of final release from the world: such as amrifa, immor- 
tality ; apararga, conclusion, completion, or abandonment; 
Sreyas, exeellence ; nih-éreyasa, assured excellence, perfection ; 
kairalya, singleness; nih-sarana, oxit, departure. But the 
term which the Bauddhas, as well as Jainas, more particularly 
affect, and which however is also used by the reat, is niredna, 
profound calm. In its ordinary acceptation, as an adjective, it 
signifies extinct, sa a firo which is gone out; set, as a lumi- 
nary which has gone down; defunct, as a saint who has passed 
away: its etymology is from ed, to blow as wind, with the 
preposition nir used in & negative sense: it means calm and 
unruffed. The notion which is attached to the word, in 
the acceptation now under consideration, is that of perfect 
apathy. It is a condition of unmixed tranquil happiness 
or ecstacy (daanda). Other terms (as aukha, moha, ete.) 
distinguish different gradations of pleasure, joy, and delight. 
But s happy state of impertarbable apathy ie the ulti- 
mate bliss (dnanda) to which the Indian aspires: in this 
the Jaina, as well as the Bauddha, concurs with the orthodox 
Vedantin. 

Perpetual uninterrupted apathy can hardly bo said to differ 
from eternal sleep. The notion of it as of a happy condition 
seems to be derived from the experience of eestacics, or from 
that of profound sleep, from which a person awakes refreshed. 
The pleasant feeling is referred back to the period of actual 
repose. Accordingly, as J had oceasion to show in a precoding 
essay, the Veddnta considers the [402] individual soul to be 
temporarily. during the period of profound sleep, in the like 
condition of reunion with tho Supreme, which it permanently 
arrives at on its final emancipation from body. 

This doctrine is not that of the Jainas nor Bauddhas, But 
neither do they consider the endless repore allotted to their 
perfect aainte a8 attended with a discoutinuance of individu- 
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ality. It is not annihilation, but unceasing apathy, which 
they understand to be the extinction (nircdna) of their saints ; 
and which they esteem to be supreme felicity, worthy to be 
sought by practice of mortification, as well aa by acquisition 
of knowledge.! 


CuarvAkas axp Lokavatixas. 


In my first essay on the Philosophy of the Hindus (p. 240 
of this volume) it was stated, upon the authority of a scholiast 
of the Sdukiya, that Chérvéka? whose name is familiar as 
dosignating a heretical soct called after him, has exhibited the 
doctrine of the Jainas, In a marginal note to a scholiast of 


1 [For niercina and ite Buddbiet meaning, sce Buraouf, Introd. pp. 621, 689-594 ; 
Prof, Miilter's Lecture on Tuddhist Nibilisme (1869) ; and Mr. J. D'Alwin, Buddhvat 
Nireaga (1871). Great difference uf opininn bas Jong existed among European 
wcholara as to the rout nature of Nievana; but I think Mr. Childers has cleared up 
mat of the difliculties in bis article on Vidbinam in his Pali Dictionary, “Nirvaya 
iv applied ta two different things: first, that annihilation of being which is the 
ruil of Huddhiem ; an, secondiy, the stato of blissful sunctifcation called arahatte 
or athatship, which (erminatee in annihilation,” Thus annihilation (us already in 
dicated by the otymologs) iu the unly ultiniute meaning ; ull existence in absolutely 
an evil to the Buddbist, and consequently its absolute extinction is the only 
sume bonum, Hat although this may have been the trae teurhing of Buddhism 
from the first, it does nut follow that it was universally ucvpted or understood, 
caperiaily ae the doctrine spread beyond the limits of India and Ceylon, 

Galdstticker (2 well distinguishes the Bruhmanieal moksha from 

“The Brahmanie Hindus hope that their soul will ulti- 
with the universal spirit; which, in the language of the 
acuter Broan ; and, in thut of the ecets, the supreme deity, 
who takes the place of thia philosepbical and impersonal god. And bowerer 
indefinite thiv gud Urahman may be, it is pevertheless, to the mind of the Brah- 
tannic Hindu, an en ‘The finul salvation of a Buddhist is entire non-entity. 
The various expressions for eternal bliss in the Brahmanic erred, like <parerga, 
moksha, mukti, arhsrryase, all mean cither ‘liberation from this earthly career’ 
or * the absolute good”; they therefare imply @ condition of bope. The absolute 
end of x Buddhist is without bope ; it is mirrone or extinetion.""] 

# [Churvaks is mentioned in the Mesddsdrate as a rkshusa who endearoured, 
by a false report of Bhima’s death, to ruin the Pandavas in the moment of their 
final triumph. The founding of the eet, however, is generally ascribed to Vribas- 
pati, whe promulgated these doctrines to overthrow the power of the sons of 
Raji, mee Metaye-pur. and Viskee-pwr. Cf. De. Muir's paper, Journ. B.A.S. 
‘vol. xit., and ale Journ. B.A.S, for 1862, pp. 371-390.) 
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the Brahma-stiras, one of the four branches of the sect of 
Buddha (the Mddhyamika) is identified with the Chdrrdkas. 
This I take to be clearly erroneous ; and upon comparison of 
the tenets of the Jainas and Chdrrdkas, a9 allegod by the 
commentators of the Veddata in course of controversy, the 
other position likewise appears to be not correct. 

For want of au opportunity of consulting an original treatise 
on this brauch of philosophy, or any connected summary 
furnished even by an adversary of opinions professed by the 
Chéredkas, no sufficient secount can be yet given of their 
peculiar doctrine, further than that it is undisguised material- 
ism, A few of their leading opinions, however, are to be 
collected from the incidental notice of them by opponenta, 

{403] A notorious tenet of the sect, restricting to percep- 
tion only the means of proof and sources of knowledge, has 
been more than once adverted to (pp. 253 and 329 of this 
volume), Further research enables mo to enlarge the eata- 
logue of means of knowledge adwitted by others, with the 
addition of probability (sdmbhart) and tradition (aitihya) sepa- 
rately reckoned by mythologists (Paurdnikas) amoung those 
means! The latter is however comprehended under tho head 
of (éctda) oral communieation, In regard to probability or 
possibility (for the term may be taken in this lower meaning) 
as a ground or source of notions, it must be confessed, that in 
the text of the mythologiats (their Purdacs) a very ample uxe 
is made of the latitude; and what by supposition might have 
been and may be, is put in the place of what has been and is 
to be. 

The Charcdkas recognize four (not five) elements, cis, earth, 
water, fire, and wind (or air); and acknowledge no other 
principles (fattwa)* 

The most important and characteristic tenct of this sect eon- 
cerns the soul, which they deny to be other than body. This 

¥ Paddrtha-dipiks (ef, 329]. 3 Farhaspatys-sitre, cited Vy Bbiskara, 

2 Sankara on Br, Sitr. 2. 2, 2, and 3. 3. 53. 
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doctrine is cited for refutation in Vydsa’s si#ras, as the opinion 
of “some ;” and his scholiasts, Bhavadeva-midra and Ranga- 
néths, understand the Chdrrdkas to be intended. Sankara, 
Bhaskara, and other commentators, name the Lokdyatikas ; 
and these appear to be a branch of the sect of Chérvika, 
Saddnanda, in the Veddnta-sira, calls up for refatation no less 
than four followers of Charvéka, asserting that doctrine under 
various modifications; one maintaining that the gross corpo- 
real frame is identical with the soul; another that the corporeal 
organs constitute the soul; a third affirming [404] that the 
vital functions do so; and the fourth insisting, that the mind 
and the soul are the same. In the second of these instances, 
Sadénanda’s scholiast, Rama-tirtha, names the Lokdyatanas,! 
8 branch of the Chéredkas, as particularly intended. No doubt 
they are the samo with the Lokdyatikas of Sankara and the 
rest. : 

‘Seeing no soul but body, they maintain the non-existence 
‘of eoul other than body; and arguing that intelligence or 
‘sensibility, though not seen in earth, water, fire, and air, 
‘whether simple or congregate, may nevertheless subsist in the 
* same elements modified in a corporeal frame, they affirm that 
‘an organic body (kdya) endued with sensibility and thought, 
‘though formed of thoso elements, is the human person 
« (puruaha) 

*The faculty of thought results from a modification of the 
* aggregate elements, in like manner ae sugar with a ferment 
‘aud other ingredients becomes an incbriating liquor; and as 
‘betel, areca, lime, and extract of catechu, chewed together, 
“have an exhilarating property, not found in those substances 
‘severally, nor in any one of them singly. 

‘So far there is s difference between animate body and in- 
“animate aubstance. Thought, knowledge, recollection, ete., 
‘ perceptible only where organic body is, are properties of an 
‘organized frame. not appertaining to exterior substances, or 

1 (lu the printed ed. duyetah.} * Sankara, etc, 
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‘earth and other elements eimple or aggregate, unless formed. 
‘into such a frame. . 

* While there is body, there is thought, and sense of pleasure 
‘and pain; none when body is not; and hence, as well aa 
‘from self-cunsciousness, it is concluded that self and body are 
‘identical.’ 

Bhéskara-Achérya! quotes the Varhaspatya-shtras [405] 
(Vrihaspati’s aphorisms), apparently as the text-work or 
standard authority of this sect or school ; and the quotation, 
expressing that “the elements are earth, water, fire and air; 
“and from the aggregation of them in bodily orgaus, there 
“results sensibility and thought, as the inebriating property 
“is deduced from a ferment and other ingredients.” 

To the foregoing arguments of the Lokdyatikas or Chdr- 
edkas, the answer of the Veddnting ia, that ‘thought, sensa- 
‘tion, and other properties of sou or consciousness, cease at 
‘the momont of death, while the body yot remains; and 
*caunot therofore be properties of tho corporeal frame, for 
‘they have ceased before the frame is dissolved. Tho qualities 
‘of body, as colour, etc., are apprehended by othera: not s0 
‘those of soul, cis, thought, memory, ete. Their existence, 
‘while body endures, is ascertained: not their cessation when 
‘it ceases, They may pass to other bodies. Elemonts, or 
‘sensible objects, are not sentient, or capable of feeling, them- 
‘gelves ; fire, though hot, burns uot itself; a tumbler, however 
‘agile, mounts not upon his own shoulders. Apprehension of 
‘an object must be distinct from the thing spprehended. 
‘By means of a lamp, or other light, objects are visible: if » 
“Inmp be present, the thing is seen; not so, if there be no 
‘light, Yet apprehension is no property of the lamp; uor iv 
‘it a property of body, though observed ouly where a cor- 
*poreal frame is. Body is but instrumental to apprehension.’ 

Among the Greeks, Diewarchus of Messene held the same 
tenet, which has been here ascribed to the Lokdyatikes, and 

1 On Br, Site. 3, 3. 53. 
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other followers of Chérvéka, that there is no such thing as 
soul in man; that the principle, by which he perceives and 
acta, is diffused through the body, is inseparable from it, and 
terminates with it.! 


Mauxswaras axp PAScPATas. 


[406] The devoted worshippers of Siva or Maheéwara, take 
their designation from this lnst-mentioned title of the deity 
whom they adore, aud whose revelation they profess to follow, 
They are called Miheseurae, and (as it neems) Sira-bhigaratas. 

The avectica of the sect wear their hair braided, and rolled 
up round the head like a turban; hence they are denominated 
(aud the sect after them) Jafddhdrt, * wearing 9 braid,’ 

Tho Maheieuras are said to have borrowed much of their 
doctrine from the Sdvkhya philosophy: following Kapila on 
many points; and tho theistical system of Patanjali on more, 

They have branched into four divisions : one, to which the 
appellation of Serax, or worshippers of Siva, especially ap- 
pertains: a second, to which the denomination of Pdinpatas 
belongs, as followers of Paéupati, another title of Mahes- 
wara: the third bears the name of Karunika-siddhiuting ; bat 
Tanninnja® assigns to this third branch the appellation of 
Kalémukhas: tho fourth is by all termed Kapdlas or Képd- 
likas, 

They appeal for the text of their doctrine to a book, which 
they estecin huly, considering it to have been revealed by 
Maheéwara, Siva, or Pasupati: all pames of the same deity. 
The work, most usually bearing the latter title, Paéupati- 
bintra (Mahebwara-siddhanta, or Siedgama), is divided into 
five lectures (adhyiya), treating of as many categories { paddr- 
thas), The enumeration of them will afford occasion for 
noticing the principal and distinguishing tenets of the eect.* 

1 [See Appendix C., pp. 454-460.) 2 Com. om Br. Sitr. % 2. 37. 

2 [These tivo paddrthas belong to the Nakuliie-pidupetes, according to the 
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(407] I. Karaga, or cause. The Padéupatas hold, that 
T'twara, the Supreme Being, is the efficient cause of the world, 
ita creator (karfd) and superintending (adhish{hdfd) or ruling 
providence; and not its material cause likewise, They, how- 
ever, identify the one supreme Gon, with fiva, or Pagupati, 
and give him the title of Maheswara. 

Il. Karya, or effect: which is nature (prakriti), or plastic 
matter (pradhdua), a8 tho universal material principle is by 
the Pdénpatas denominated, eonformably with the terminology 
of the Sdnkhyas; and likewise mahat, the great one, or intelli- 
gence, together with the further development of nature, riz. 
mind, consciousness, the elements, etc. 

IIL. Yoga, abstraction; as perseverance in meditation on 
the syllable om, tho mystic name of the deity ; profound con- 
templation of the divine excellence, ete, 

IV. Pidhi, enjoined rites ; consisting in acta, by performance 
of which merit is gained; as bath, and ablations, or the use 
of ashes in their stead; and divers acts of enthusiasm, as of a 
person overjoyed and beside himself. 

V. Dukkhinta, termination of ill, or final liberation 
(moksha), 

The purpose, for which theso categories are taught and 
explained, is the accomplishment of deliverance from the bond- 
age (bandha) or fetters (pdéa), ris, itlusion (mdyd), ete. in 
which the living soul (jira or dim), by this weet termed pasu, 
is entangled and confined. For it is here maintained, that 
paéus (living souls) are individual sentient beings, capable of 
deliverance from evil, through the knowledge of Gov and the 





Sarce-deriana-sangraha, pp. 14-80. The first sitra of their saxfra is there 
quoted and explained, athdteh paiupateh prs upata-yoga-vidhin eydkhydayimah, 
‘The tive paddrthas are explained at length ia pp. 75-78 My prudit, Mabev'ue 
chindra-pyéyaratua had two sets of Saiva aphorisms different frwtn this ome,— 
the one commenced eheitanyom dtmd, and was in three books (cf, Hall, 46, 
Indes, p. 196); the other, which was commented upon by Abhisava-gapta ia bis 
Pratyabhijnd-sitra-cimarshipi, opened with tne sloke found in the Serra-daré,- 
sang. p. 91. 1-4, im the account of the Pratyathijnd-doriane, (The (rue reading 
ia maheiwcaratys dasyem.)} 
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practice of prescribed rites, together with perseverance in pro- 
found abstraction. 

Tho Pdéupatas argue, that as a potter is the efficient, not 
the material, cause of the jar made by him; so the sentient 
being, who presides over the world, is the efficient, not the 
matorial, cause of it: fur the superintendent, and [408] that 
which ia by him superintended, cannot be one and the 
same. 

In a more full exposition of their opinions' they are stated 
&s enumerating undor the hoads of effects and causes, those 
which are secondary ; and as subdividing likewise the heads of 
preseribed rites and termination of ill. 

I. They distinguish ten effects (Adrya): namely, five prin- 
ciples (tatfea), which are tho five elements: earth, water, fire, 
air, and cther; and five qualities (guna), colour, etc. 

IL. They reckon thirteen causes or instruments (kdrana) ; 
tis. fivo organs of sense, and as many organs of action; and 
three internal organa, intelligence, mind, and consciousness. 
Theso thirteen causes or means are the same with the thirteen 
ingtruments of knowledge enumerated by Kapila and his 
followers, the Sdukhyas, . 

JIL. Fuga, abstraction, docs not appear to admit any sub- 
division. 

IV. Enjoined rules (ridhi) are distributed under two heads : 
Ast, rrata ; 2nd, dicdéra. 

To tho firat head (crafa or vow) appertains the use of ashes 
in place of water for bath or ablutions: that is, first, in lien of 
bathing thrice a day; at morning, noon, and evening: secondly, 
ingtead of ablutions for special causes, as purification from un- 
cleannces after ovacuatiun uf urine, feces, etc. 

To the same head belongs likewise thu sleeping upon ashes: 
for which particular purpuse tley are solicited from house- 
holders, in like manner as food aud other alms are begged. 

This head comprises also exultation (wpahdra), which com- 

2 Fidpdbherene on Br. Sétr. 2 2. 37. 
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prehends langhter, dance, song, bellowing as a ball, bowing, 
recital of prayer, ete. 

[409} The second head {dwdra) consists of, 1st, pretending 
sleep, though really awake; 2nd, quaking, or tremulous 
motion of members, as if afflicted with rheumatism or 
paralytic affection; Srd, halting, as if lame; 4th, joy, as 
of a lover at sight of his beloved mistress; 5th, affectation 
of madness, though quite sane; 6th, incoherent discourse, 

VY. Termination of pain (duhkhdnta) or deliverance from 
evil, is twofold: one is absvlute extinction of all ills; the other 
is acquisition of transcendent power, and exercise of uncon- 
trolled and irresistible will, Tho last comprises enorgy of 
sense and energy of action. 

The energy of senxe (drik-éakti) varies according to the 
sense engaged, and is of five sorts: Ist, vision (duréana), or 
distinct and perfect perception of minute, romote, confused 
and undefined objects; 2nd, (sracwa) perfect hearing of sound; 
8rd, (manana) intuitive knowledge, or science without need of 
atudy; 4th, (eijxdna) certain and umloubted knowledge, by 
book or fact ; Sth, (serrq/natica) omniscicnce. 

Energy of action (kriyd-sukti) ix properly single of its kind, 
Tt admits nevertheless of a threefuld stibdivision; which, how- 
ever, iy not well explained, in the only work in whieh 1 have 
found it noticed.' 

The opinions of the Pesnpatas and other Mdhegwarax,? aro 








¥ Abharaga (§ 39) 2. 2,27. The only copy of it seen by me is in this part 
apparentty imsperteet. [The Sarra-daré..rang. vaplaina them {p. 76) a6 the: pute 
seesion of swiftness like thought, the power of assuming uny body, and the power 
of exercising all faculties even without a bidy.] 

2 [The Sarca-darianc-sangraha gives an ucevunt of two other B'aivu seta, the 
réana (pp. 90-97}, and the Sairs-daréana (pp. 80 40; The 
interesting summary, and may be usefully compured with the 
. H. B. Hoisington’s articles in the Journ, Amer. Or. Soc. vol. iv, utd th 
. Foulkes’ translation of the Sire-prakdia-patratai and Catechism of the S'aiva 
religion. Besides these we have (pp. 97-103: the Svaiva scct of the Ituw<waras 
or worchippers of Siva under the form of quicksilver. T! gy superstition 
is Mostrated by the pdradapine mentioned ae one of the practious of the devotees 
in the Seakara-dig-vijaya, ch. 49, and also by Marco Polo's account of the 
Indian Fogis, Yule’s ed. vol. itp. 300.) 
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heretical, in the estimation of the Veddnting, because they do 
not admit’ pantheism, or creation of the universe by the deity 
out of his own essence. 

The notion of a plastic material cause, termed pradhdna,! 
borrowed from the Sdukhyas, and that of a ruling provi-[410] 
dence, taken from Patanjali, are controverted, the one in part, 
the other in the whole, by the orthodox followers of the 
Vedinta* 

* An argument drawn from the prevalence of pain, pleasure, 
and illusion in the,wniverse, that the cause must have the 
‘like qualities and by brute matter, is incongruous,’ say the 
Petlintins, * for it could not frame the diversities, exterior and 
‘interior, which occur: these argue thought and intention, in 
‘tike manner as odifices and gardens, which assuredly are not 
‘constructed without design. Nor could there be operation 
‘without an operator; clay is wrought by the potter who 
‘makes tho jar; s chariot is drawn by horses yoked to it; 
‘but brute matter stirs not without impulse. Milk nourishes 
“tho calf, and water flows in a stream, but not spontaneously ; 
‘for the cow, urged by aflcetion, suckles her ealf, which, in- 
‘cited by hunger, sucks the teat; a river flows agreeably to 
‘the inclination of the ground, as by providence directed. 
* But there is not, acconling to the Sdnkhyas and Pasupatas, 
‘any ching besides matter itself to stir or to stop it, nor any 
* motive: for soul is a stranger in the world. Yet conversions 
‘are not spontanevus; grass is not necessarily changed to 
“milk; for particular conditions must co-exist: swallowed by 
‘a cow, not by an ox, the fodder is 80 converted. Or, granting 








A That by which the wortd is accompluhod (pradhiyets), and in which it is 
deposited at its dimolution, is fret (pradhane) matter. 

© [The S'aine-darcene has 2 consslerable roseuablance to the Theistic Sankbys ; 
ita advocates bold thet Ged, souls, sod matter are from cternity distinct entities, 
and the object of philosophy is to disunite the soul from matter and graduaily w 
nite it to God. Siva is the chiof deity of the system, aud the relation between 
the three i quaintly expromol by the allegory of « beast, its bonds, and its owner. 
Palupati ia a well-beows vame of Sirs, ox the master or ervator of ull inferior 
things, ef. Fu. Seok, sri. 28. 
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‘that activity is natural to matter, still there would be no pur- 
‘pose. The halt, borne by the blind, directs the progress: a 
‘magnet attracts contiguous iron. Bat direction and con- 
‘tiguity are wanting to the activity of plastic matter. The 
‘three qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness, which 
‘characterize matter, would not vary to become primary and 
‘secondary in the derivative principles of intelligeuce and tho 
‘rest, without some external instigator whomsoever. Apart 
“feom the energy of a thinking being, those qualities eannot 
‘be argued to have [411] a natural tendency to the produc- 
‘tion of such effects as are produced’! 

*The Pdéupatas’ notion of Supreme Gon being the world’s 
‘cause, as govorning both (pradiina) matter and (puraha) 
‘embodied spirit, is incongruous,’ say again the Veddutins, 
‘for he would be chargeable with passion and injustice, distri- 
* buting good and evil with partiality. Nor can this imputa- 
‘tion be obviated by reference to the influence of worka: for 
‘instigation and instigator would bo reciprocally dependent. 
‘Nor can the objection be avoided by the assumption of an intfi- 
‘nite succession (without a beginning) of works aud their fruits, 

‘Neither is there any assignable counexion by which his 
* guidance of matter and spirit could be exercised : it is not 
‘conjunction, nor aggregation, nor relation of cause and effect. 
* Nor can the material principle, devoid of ail sensible qualitios, 
‘be guided and administered. Nor can matter be wrought 
‘without organs. But, if the Supreme Being have organs, he 
‘is furnished with a corporeal frame, and is not Gon, and he 
‘suffers pain, and experiences pleasure, as a finite being. The 
‘infinity of matter and of embodied spirit, and Gon’s onmi- 
“ecience, are incompatible ; if he restrict them in magnitude and 
‘number, they are finite; if he cannot define and limit them, 
‘he is not omniscient (and omnipotent).’* 

A further objection to the Sdnkhya doctrine, snd conse- 


1 S’ankars, ete. on Br. Sétr. 2.2, $1. (8. 1-10.) 
* Sank., ete, on Br, Sate. 2.2. § 7. 
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quently to the Paéspata grounded on it, is ‘ its alleged incon- 
‘gistencies and contradictions: ! one while eleven organs are 
‘enumerated, at another seven only, the five senses being re- 
‘duced to one cuticular organ, the sense of feeling. [412] 
“The elements aro in one place derived immediately from the 
* great or intelligent principle ; in another, from consciousness. 
*Threv internal faculties are reckoned in some instances, and 
* but one in others.’ 

The grounds of this imputation, however, do not appear. 
Such inconsistencies are not in the text of Kapila, nor in that 
of the Hdrikd: and the Pedduta itself seems more open to the 





same reproach: for there is much discrepancy in the passages 
of the Keda, on which it relies, 

The point on which the Pasupatas most essentially differ 
from the arthadox, the distiuet aud separate existence of the 
efiviout aud material causes of the universe, is common to them 
with the ancient Greek philosophers before Aristotle. Most 
of thee similarly aflirmed two, and only two, natural causes, 
the edlicivnt and the material: the first active, moving: the 
second, passive, moved; one efective, the other yielding it- 
evi’ te be acted on by it, Occllus terms the latter yéveocs, 


general 











a, Or rather production ; the former its cause, airéa 
Empedoeles, in Tk 





perder 





tanner, affirmed two principles 
3 the active, which is unity, or Gup; the passive, 
tear? 


of vatur 
which 
Hor: we h 





previsely the prakréti and kdrana of the Indian 
philmophor: their apditine aml ninitta-kérana, material and 
efficient causes, The arity is too strong to have been 
avcidental, Which of the two borrowed from the other I do 
not pretend to determine: yet, adverting to what has come 
te us of the history of Pythagoras, 1 shall not hesitate to 
acknowledge an inclination to consider the Grecian to have 





AU Sunk. ete. Be. Str. 2. $1. (3. 2, and 10.) 
# Ceellus de Uuiteno, ©. 2, in Upuse. Mythol p. 505. Cicero, Acsdem. 
(Art, Meuph i 3, €) 9 Sext. Emmpir. adv, Math iz. 4. 
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been on this, a3 on many other points, indebted to Indian in- 
atructors, 

[413] It should be observed, that some among tho Greek 
philosophers, like the Sdukhyas, who follow Kapila, admitted 
only one material principle and no efficient causo, This 
appears to have been the doctrine of Heraclitus in particular. 
His psegmata correspond with the sheer (fanmdfra) particles 
of Kapila’s Sduksya; his intelligent and rational principle, 
which is the cause of production and dissolution, is Kapila’s 
buddhi or mahat; a8 his material principle is pradhdna or 
prakriti: the development of corporeal existences, and their 
return to the first principle at their dissolution,) correspond 
with the upward and downward way, 6335 dw and ode karo, 
of Heraclitus* 

T shall not pursue the parallel further, It would not hold 
for all particulars, nor was it to be expected that it should. 


Pancyararras on Brigavaras. 





Among the Vaishaaras or special worshippers of Vishnu, ix 
a sect distinguished by the appellation of Panrhardtvus, aud 
also called Vishau-Bhigaratus, or simply Bhéyuaratas. The 
latter name might, froin its similarity, lead to the confounding 
of these with the fullowers of the Bhagarad-gitd, or of the 
Sri Bhdgarata-purdna, Tho appropriate and distinetive ap- 
pellation then is that of Pduchardtra, derived from the tite 
of the original work which cuntaius the doctrine of the sect." 
It is noticed in the Bidrata, with the Sankhya, Foya aud 
Pdéupata, as a system deviating from the edu; and a 
passage quoted by Sankara-dchérya* seems to intimate that 





1 See p. 267 of this volume. ® Diog. Lucrt. ix. and 9. 

3 [The Nurada-panchardtra was edited by the Kev. K. M. Manesjew in the 
Bibl. Ind. 1665.) 

« [Ved Sit. ii, 2. 48, He had mentioned the Penchariitra-siddhintinad in 
bie Comm. on ii. 2. 44.] 
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itu promulgator was Bandilya, who was dissatisfied with the 
Vedas, not finding in them a prompt and sufficient way of 
supreme excellence (para-éreyas) and final beatitude; and 
therefore [414] he had recourse to this édstra.’ It is, how- 
over, by most ascribed to Narayana or Vasudeva himself; and 
the orthodox account for its heresy, as they do for that of 
Buddha’s doctrines, by presuming delusion wilfully practised 
on mankind by tho holy or divine personage, who revealed 
the fantra, or dynma, that is, the sacred book in question, 
thongh hoteradox. 

Some of its partisans nevertheless pretend, that it conforms 
with one of the sdkAde of the Veda, denominated the Ekdyana® 
This docs not, however, appear to be the case ; nor is it clear, 
that any such adékhd is forthcoming, or has ever existed. 

Many of thix sect practise the (aanskdras) initiatory cere- 
monies of regeneration and admission to holy orders, according 
to the forms directed by tho Vajasaneyi-tikhd of the Fajurreda, 








' (The aphorisms uf Rapdilya, with Swapne'warw’s Comm., were edited by 
Malantyne im the Bibl. Ind. 1861. They arv mainly bused on the Hdogacad-gitd, 
which in quoted by numo in Sis, 63. Their fundamental tenet, as opposed to the 

' that faith rhaker), and not knowledge, ia The cause of liberation, Bhakti 
in the highest sense is detined as‘ an uifection fixed on God" (anwraktir dare), and 
ite chaructoristica ditfer frum thow of earthly affection ia the object rather than 
iu their nature. Knowledge unly produces the remuval of the mind's foulness 
imalinyo}, ae the shelling removee the husk of the rice ; it thus leads to faith, and 
‘here mdhinya is removed esea without kaowledge, as in the 
13, 15), and Caith in proteruuturally produced, 
Hedge and devont concentration (yoga) are called 
the two visible aids in atusining faith (drishfopeharakav) ; but in one point of 
view yoya, though penperly a racine to faith, is also a moans to knowledge (6. 19). 
‘The highest forms uf {uith (pant Bhaktis) ie properly directed to Krishga, who is 
considered na identical with the Suprome Brahma: but it may also be directed to 
ie various avatars, und alee 10 the vurious forme of Siva, as these are all aid 
to have the characteristic marke of Brahma. The inferior forma ase directed to 
Andra and the other inferior deitien, the spiritual teacher, ete.; they tend to pro- 
duce knowledge by removing the hindrances caused by sin. 

There are four kinds of votaries (bsairca}: the artta, whose sim is to remove 
the mimey arising from sin; the synasu, who performs sacrifices, ete., to obtain 
huowledge; the erthsrthin, who seks heaven, etc., by the lower forms of faith ; 
these three are geups or inferior: mud superior to them is the jainée or pere- 
shakta, who sgcks liberation by the highest faith. 

This path is open to all enets, as all ahte need deliverance.] 

2 TUE Weber, Zud. Stad. i. pp. 267, 484.) 
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Others, abiding rigidly by their own rules, perform the initia- 
tory rites, in a different, and even contrary mode, founded, ag 
is pretended, on the supposed Ekdyana-édkad. But their 
sacerdotal initiation is questioned, and their rank as Brakmanas 
contested, on the ground of the insufficiency of their modes 
unsanctioned by either of the three genuine and authoritative 
Pedas. 

The religious doctrine of the sect is, by admission of Sankara 
and other commentators of the Veddata, reconcileable on many 
points with the Veda; but in some essential respects it is at 
direct variance with that authority, and consequently deemed 
heretical ; and its confutation is the object of the 8th or last 
adhikarana in the controversial chapter of the Brahma-sitras 
(2. 2. 8). 

Yet Raménujs,! in his commentary on those sd/ras, dofends 
the superhuman origin and correct scopo of the Pdneha- 
rdira; the authority of which he strenuously maintains, 
and earnestly justifies its doctrine on the controverted points ; 
and even endeavours to put a favourable construc[-415]tion 
on Bédaréyana’s text, as uphuldiug rather than condemning 
its positions, 

Vasudeva, who is Vishnu, is by this sect identified with 
Bhagavat, the Supreme Being; the one, omniscient, firat prin- 
ciple, which is both the efficient and the material cause of the 
universe: and is likewise its superintending and ruling 
providence, That being, dividing himself, became four persons, 
by successive production, From him immediately sprung 
Sankarshana, from whom came Pradyumna; and from the 
latter issued Aniruddha. Sankarshana is identified with the 


\ [For the Remdnuja-dartona se Saree-dariaua-sang. pp. 44-61. Cf. Wilwn, 
Basays, i. pp. 34-68, Banerjea's Dialogues, pp. 401-426. Ramibnuja opponed the 
theory of adicaite, ie. that all things are Brahma, and also that of mys, i, 
thet all except Brabma is illusion, With him wuls {ehif) and matter (arhit) are 
the body, of which Gop is the suul. Gop ix endowed with qualities aml to be 
wWeatified with Vichgu.—He wrote his Comm. on the Sirs a+ an abridgment of 
tha voluminona work of Bodbhyanichirya (S. D. 8. p. 56).J 
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living soul (joc); Pradyumna, with mind (manasa); and 
Aniruddha, with (ahankdra) egotism, or consciousness. 

In the mythology of the more orthodox Vaishnaras, Vésu- 
deva is Krishna; Sankarshana is his brother Balaréma ; 
Pradyumna is his son Kama (Cupid) ; and Aniruddha is son 
of Kéma. 

Vasudeva, or Bhagarat, being supreme nature, and sole 
cause of all, the rest are effects, He has six expecial attributes, 
being endued with the six pre-eminent qualities of 

Ist. Knowledge (judna), or acquaintance with everything 
niinate or inanimate constituting the universe, 

2nd, Power (éakti), which is the plastic condition of the 
world’s uaturo. 

Brd. Strength (Jala), which creates without effort, and 
inaintains its own creation without labour. 

4th, Irresistible will (aiiarya), power not to be opposed or 
obstructed, 

5th. Vigour (efrya), which counteracts change, as that of 
ilk inte curds, and obviates alteration in nature. 

Gth. Energy (tyus), or independence of aid or adjunct in 
the world’s creation, and capacity of subjugating others. 

[416] From the diffusion and co-operation of knowledge 

with strength, Senarshana sprung; from vigour and irreaist- 
ty, Aniruddha. 
Or they may all be considered as partaking of all the six 
attributes. 

Deliverance, cousisting in the scission of worldly shackles, 
is attainable by worship: of the deity, knowledge of him, and 
profound contemplation ; that is, Ist, by resorting to the holy 
temples, with body, thought, and speech subdued, and mutter- 
ing the morning prayer, together with hymus and praise of 
(Bhagnraf) the deity. and with reverential bowing and other 
ceremonies ; Qudly. Ry gathering and providing blossoms, and 
other requisites of worship: Srdly. By sctual performance of 
divine worship; dthly. By study of the sacred text (Bhagaral- 


ible will, Pradgimna; and from power and enet 
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Sdstra) and reading, hearing, and reflecting on that and other 
holy books (purdnas and dgamas), which are conformable to it ; 
Sthly. By profound meditation and absorbed contemplation 
after evening worship, and intensely fixing the thoughts ex- 
clusively on (Bhagarat) the deity. 

By such devotion, both active and contemplative (Ariyd-yoga 
and jndna-yoga), performed at five different times of each day, 
and persisted in for a hundred years, Vasudeva is attained ; 
and by reaching his divine presence, the votary accomplishes 
final deliverance, with everlasting beatitude. 

Against this system, which is but partially heretical, the 
objection upon which the chief stress ia laid by Vydsa, a9 
interpreted by Sankara? and the rest of the scholinsts, is, that 
‘the soul would not be eternal, if it were a production, and 
‘consequently had a beginning. Springing from the deity, 
‘and finally returning to him, it would mergo in ity cause and 
‘be re-absorbed; there would be neither [417] roward nor 
‘punishment; neither a heaven, nor a hell: and this doctrine 
‘ virtually would amount to (ndxtikye) denial of another world. 
* Nor can the soul, becoming active, produeo mind ; nor again 
* this, becoming active, produce consciousness. An agent does 
‘not generate an instrument, though he may construct one by 
‘means of tools; a carpenter does not create, but fabricate, an 
‘axe, Nor can four distinct persons be admitted, as ko many 
‘forms of the same self-divided being, not xpringing one from 
* the other, but all of them alike endued with divine attributes, 
‘and consequently all four of them yods. There ix but one 
‘Gop, one Supreme Being. It is vain to assume more; and 
‘the Pducharatra itself affirms the unity of Gov.’ 

A few scattered observations have been thrown out on the 
similarity of the Greek and Indian philosophy, in this and 
preceding portions of the present essay. It may be here re- 
marked by the way, that the Pythagoreans, and Ocellus in 
particular, distinguish as parts of the world, the heaven, the 

} Br. Gutr. 2. 2. 8, (42-43). Bank., otc, 
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earth, and the interval between them, which they term lofty 
and sérial, Aépe 32 pdpn, otpaviv, yi, to petatd Tovrer 8 
8) perdpotoy nal déptov dvoudterat. 

Hore we have precisely the (scar, bhi, and antartkeha) 
heaven, earth, and (transpicuous) intermediate region of the 
Hindus, . 

Pythagoras, as after him Ocellus, peoples the middie or 
sériat rezion with demons, as heaven with gods, and the 
earth with men. Hore again they agree precisely with the 
Tlindus, who place the gods above, man beneath, and spiritual 
ereatures, flitting unseen, in the intermediate region. The 
Vedas throughout tvom with prayers and incantations [418] 
to avert and repel the molestation of aérial spirits, mischievous 
imps, who crowd about the sacrifice and impede the religious 
tite. 

Nobody necds to be reminded, that Pythagoras and his 
auccossura held the doctrine of metempsychosis, as the Hindus 
universally do tho same tenet of transmigration of souls, 

They agree likewise generally in distinguishing the sensitive, 
material organ (nnaa), from the rational and conscious living 
soul (jirdfman) :* Gupds and dprj» of Pythagoras ; one perish- 
ing with the body, the ther immortal. 

Like the Hindus, Pythagoras, with other Greek philosophers, 
aasigned a subtle etherial clothing to the soul apart from the 
corporeal part, and a groseer clothing to it when united with 
body ; the sickshua (or linga) éarira and sthila éarira of the 
Sdnkhyas and the rest? 

They concur even in the limit assigned to mutation and 
change; deeming all which is sublunary mutable, and that 
which is above the moon subject to no change in itself. Ac- 
cordingly, the mauea duomed to a succession of births rise, 
aa the Vedas teach, no further than the moon; while those 

3 Ocell. «. 8, im Opuse. Myth. p. 628. 


* Empedoctos. See Brucker, Hist. Crit, Phil. j. 1117. 
© Gee p. 257 of thie volume, * Osellus, Opuse. Mythol. 527. 
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only pass that bourne who are never to return. Bat this 
subject rather belongs to the Vedénta: and I will therefore 
terminate this treatise; purposing to pursue the subject in a 
future essay, in which I expect to show that a greater degree 
of similarity exists between the Endian doctrine and that of 
the earlier than of tho later Greeks ;! and, as it is scarcely 
probable that the communication should have taken place, 
and the knowledge been imparted, at the precise [419] in- 
terval of time which intervened between the earlier and Jater 
echools of Greek philosophy, and especially betwoen the Py- 
thagoreans and Platonista, 1 should bo disposed to conclude 
that the Indians wero in thia instance teachers rather than 
learners.* 


1 (ror the relations between Indian and Grock philomphs, ef, @. Pauthior's 
notes to his tranalation of the philosophical Easays of this volume, Paria, 1833, 
and Vou Eckstein’ singular article in Jnd. Stud. ii, pp. 369-348, eo abo 
Ritter’ chapter on Jadian Philosophy in the fourth ol. of his “Ilistury of 
Anciott Philouopls,” Max Muller's say on Indian logic, Wilson's notes to the 
‘Subhya-bérikd, and also Saint-Hilaire’s romarka in his memoir on the Sinkhya.] 

(1 muay here add that much interesting information un wll these various necta 
of Bindu philosophy may be found in Goldstiicker'sartielox in Chambers’ Eaey- 
clopedia.] 
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APPENDIX A. 


AN ACOOUNT OF THE JAINA DOCTRINES FROM THE 
SARVA-DARSANA-SANGRAHA. 


[1 bave added this analysis of Médhave’s secount of the Jainas, as it soemed to 
me ove of the butt available uuthoritics, and it is based on Jaina text-books. 
which he everywhero quotes by natne—E, B.C.) 


The chapter opens with an attack from the Jaina point of view 
on tho Buddhist doctrines (these having taken up the previous 
chapter), —this I omit;—and the system of the omniscient Arhat is 
then upheld in the words of Arbachchandra-siri in his Aptantichayd- 
lankdra: 

“The divine Arhat is the supreme lord, the omniscient One who 
has overcome all the faults, desire, etc.,—adored by the three worlds, 
the declarer of things as they arc." 

A passage is then quoted from Tautitita’ (Bhatta-kumérila), 
which tries to prove thut mo such being can cxist, as his cxistenoa 
in not ostablished by any one of the five recognized positive proofs,— 
the sixth, désara, being negative, is of course not applicable. Thia 
is answerod Ly maintaining that the soul has a natural capacity for 
Knowing ull things, but ite action is at present hindered; as these 
hindrances wre removed it knows more, and when all are remoyod it 
will know all things. Tho same thing also follows from the exist- 
enoo of universal propositions (rydpti}, which even the Nydya allows 
(such ss tho Jains principle that ‘all things ure indeterminate from 
the very fact of their existence’), and from the authoritative nature 








© The Bt. Petersburg Dictionary would perbape read Ts 

Pann emmy te ‘astive traditiog, ‘The werd stpplice a favourite riddle among 

yack fora mane of for opllables which has ouly one comonant 

atc aot Rogers his quotation in full, as it is irrelerant to the Jaina 

ieee is but I understand it ws showing the in- 

plo echt ‘or 'preueaption’ (sepre, p.$29'. A Jaina would my, 

Fcthe Athat were Bot onmiscyeat bee wonde would hot be truc and authoritative, 

Dot we ave thet they are, therefore he ix ommiscient.” He answers by retorting 

‘that the same fame srgumret igi be word of Beckie by 2 Bade ‘and as the 
Jaina himself ‘disallow it in that case, it cannot be convineing in his own. 
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of the injunctions commanding religious duties (Miménsé Sit. i. 1. 
2), which embrace past, present, future, etc. And aa for the 
hindrances in question, they can be removed; for this is the very 
end of the Jaina system. 

The Jaina next shows that there is no such eternally omniscient 
being, since every soul must have been first bound before it could 
becouse liberated (wxkéa). He then attacks the favourite Naiydyika 
argament, “the earth, etc., must have had a maker, because they 
have the nature of effects, like a jar (i.e. are composed of parts). 
Thia leads to a long aud intricate discussion of the meuning of 
adcayaratwa, and in tho course of it he maintains that the soul 
consists of parts, although it is eternal. Ho quotos two passages 
from the Vitardga-etuti :— 

“<There is one eternal maker of the world, all-pervading, in- 
dependent and truc’;—they have noue of these inextricable delusions, 
whose teacher art Thou. 

‘There is here no maker acting by his own freewill, elso his 
influence would extend to the daily works of man, What would 
be the use of yourself or the artisans, if Téwara fubricatus tho 
threo worlds?” 

The removal of hindrances is effected by tho Jaion doctrines ax 
taught in their sacred books (dguma), delivered in a continuous 
succession by a constant series of teachers, cach deriving his kuow- 
ledge from his predecessor, and transmitting it to his successor, as 
the seed produces the shoot and the shoot the secd. 

The three ‘gems’ which lead to liberation are ‘right intuition ’ 
(samyag-daréana), ‘ right knowledge’ (xamyag-jndna), and ‘right con- 
duct’ (samyak-chdritra). Right intuition is absolute faith in the 
predicaments declared by the arhat (this may cither come by 
natural character or by another's instruction). Right knowledge is 
4 knowledge of the true nature of seul and non-soul, undixturbed 
by any illusion or doubt. This knowledge is divided into five 
kinds. 1. fati, the unimpeded action of the senses and mind. 2. 
Sruta, the certain knowledge produced by mati, 3. Avadhi, the 
knowledge of special objects produced by right intuition, vtc., a6 
destroying the natural hindrances. 4, Manasparyiiya, the definite 
knowledge of another's thoughts produced by the perfect absence of 
all envy, etc. (5.0. by complete sympathy). 5. Averala, the pure 
unalloyed knowledge such as ascetica seek by penance, ctc. The 
first of these is not self-cognized {é.¢. self-conscious) ; the other four 
age? “True knowledge is @ proof which nothing cau overthrow, 

* Tread in p. 32 L 9, samyepderéandds, 


+ Cf the opinion of the Bhatt Miminsakes, see supra, p. 349. 
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and which manifosts itself as woll aa its object; it is both super- 
sensuous and itself an object of cognition, ax the object is determined 
in two ways.” 

The third, right conduct, is tho conduct of one who, having faith 
and right knowlodgo, abstains from all evil ections. It is fivefold, 
as consisting of the five ‘vows’ (erata).! 1. Refraining from all 
injury to living beings (ahinad), 2. Speaking what is true and salu- 
tary, and consulting tho fcelings of othera (ainrita). 8. Befraining 
from all theft (asteya). 4. Chastity (brahmacharyd), which is of 18 
kinds, as abstaining from earthly or heavenly desires in thought, 
worl, and deed, euch being again subdivided, as done by onceclf, or 
consonted to or caused to be done (2 x 3 x 3). 5. The renouncing 
all dolusivo intercat in anything mundane (aparigraha). 

(There aro five states of mind (sidrand) in which these oratas are 
to be performed; our author illustrates them from a Jaina sitra, 
with regard to sénrita, aa the abstinence from laughter, greed, fcar, 
anger, and speech.) 

These threo, right intuition, right knowledge, and right conduct, 
when united, produce liberation, but not severally; just as in the 
case of an clixir, if it is to produce its effect, you must have the 
Knowledge of what it is and fuith in its virtues, and the modicine 
taunt bo taken.” 

The fattwas are two, stra and ajira. The soul (sire) is defined es 
pure intelligonce, while ajtra ix non-intelligent. The light of know- 
Jedige in called upayoga or ‘the true employment of the soul's activi- 
tics,’ when the soul recognizes its real nature; but as long ag the 
soul, by the boud of pradeda,* considers itself one with ite actions 
and with the body which they produce, knowledge should be rather 
detined os the cause of its recognizing that it is other than these. 

Tn moksha the soul attains ita true nature of pure intelligence. 
The soul’s five different states are described aa follows. 1. Aupaéa- 
mika, when ell action ccases, os when mud sinks to the bottom of water 
by the influence of tho clearing nut-plant; this ia only temporary, 
and action may return. 2. Ashdyske, when actions are totally 
destroyed and their power of influencing the future is abulished— 
thie is moksha. 9. Mira, the mixed state of (1) and (2), ax when 
water is partly pure. 4. dudaysia, when actions arise, exerting 
an inherent influence on the future. 5. Pirisdmike, the real but 

Ff, Ct the re yomer in the Toge-vitras, ii. 90, Wemachandra (46Aidh, 81) 
calls thems penves. 

Fe Cf, Busruta, vol. ii. pp. 157, eta, 

‘ ‘bat some 
Paki trdled ee light is thrown on it by the scholiant to 
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unrecognized condition of the soul, viewed apart from its apparent 
states, whether (1), (2) or (4) [just as in the Sénkhya philosophy 
the soul is not really bound, though it seems to itself to be so].? 
Others make the dattwas five (of. eupra, p. 409), viz. Jiva, dkdda, 
dharma, adharma, and pudgala; these are the astikdyas. Jivas are 
divided into two, mundaue, or those who pass from birth to birth, 
and released. The mundane are again subdivided into those possess- 
ing an internal sense (manos), and thoso destitute of it. The 
former are called sanjnin, ie. endued with the power of seizing 
objects, talking, action, and receiving instruction; the latter aro 
either érasa, “locomotive,” or sthdvara, “immoveable.” ‘The 
‘locomotive’ are those possessing at least two senses, touch and 
taste, as anaile, worms, eto.; the ‘immovenblo’ are earth, water, 
fire, air, and trees (which, by Hemachandra, Adhidh., possess only 
one seuse, ‘touch’ or ‘form’). But here we come to a distinction. 
‘These immoveable substances may be either mere masses, as earth, 
dast, eto., or aggregated bodies, as bricks, etc.; or they may be viewed 
in their relation to souls which have assumed or will assume them as 
Bodies in which they are to be impersonated. It is only the soulk, 
thus impersonated in bodies of earth, etc., which really belong to the 
class sira ; in themselves earth, ctc., arc considered as wukta, incapable 
of passing into any other state of existence. Dharma and adharma are 
‘merit’ and ‘demerit.’ Aidéa, ‘ether’ or ‘space,’ is the meana by 
which souls ascend or descend according to their merit or demerit ; the 
definition of dkdéa is that it is that which causes oné thing to enter 
into the space occupied by another. Pudgala or ‘body’ is atomic or 
compound. (‘This eategory takes up the forme of athdvara, which 
were excluded from sios.) To these five tattioas or (as thoy are also 
called) draryaa, we may also add ‘time’ (kd/a), as, although not an 
astikdya, it is a dravya, since it possesses qualities and actions.” 
Others make seven tattwas, jira, ajive, derava, bandha, samvara, 
nigjard, and moksha. Here derara is the impulse, called yoga or 
‘attention,’ by which the soul participates in the movement of its 
‘various bodies, audarika, ete. As a door opening into the water makes 
the stream deacend through it, so actions flow in upon the soul by 
the pipe of yoga; or ogain, as a wet garment exposed to the wind 


1 There is a hard in p. 34, U, 6-8, which I would hesitatiogly translate 
‘thos : ip ind waiver detuon 3 of the parinata soul pedyd ¢. the soul us Toi in itself) 


is pure intelligence, but this will as (3) from or fem influence 
of (Y Fil or (2)eor it ‘tl appar aed oy Sethe deslonene fom the influence of (4),” 
Bt interesting how thoroughly Madhava for the timmy throws 
himoelt into the Jaina rystem which he is is analyzing, thut he gives the Jaina 
eee ee Vaitesh, Sitre i. 1, 16.—Parydye ia 
‘ts kamen in Hemach. Anck, 
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collects the dust from every part, so the soul, wet with previous 
ins, on all sides collects actions which are brought to it by yoga. 
Asraca is good or evil, as it is directed to right or wrong objects. 
A‘rava has also been defined as ‘the action of the senses which 
impel the soul towards external objects.” 

By the influence of the four causes, falee intuition, non-in- 
difference, carelessness anil sin (tashdya), the soul assumes various 
bodies suited to its actions—this is bandha. 1. ‘False intuition’ 
is vither innute from one's natural character (naisargika), a8 when 
one disholieves Jaina doctrines by the influence of past evil actions, 
or derived (apara), when learned by another's teaching. 2. ‘Non- 
indifference’ (aeiraté) is the non-rextraint of the five senses and the 
internul organ. 3. Carclessness (pramdda) is a want of effort to 
practi: the tive duties, aamiti, gupti, eto. in (kashdya) consists 
of auger, pride, deluxion, and greed. 

Handha or ‘bonduge’ ia divided into four kinds,—pratriti, sthiti, 
anubhivw, and pradesa: the accont and third are caused by files 
intuition, ete.; the first and fonrth by dsrava or yoga, 1. Prakriti 
means ‘the natural qualitics,’ as bitterncsa or sweetness in the 
nimbu plunt or molasses, Thin may he subdivided into cight mula- 
prabpitis. Thus obstructions (drarana)* cloud the knowledge and 
intuition as a cloud obscures the sun or a shade the lamp, This is 
a. jacindvarana or b. daréanicurana. ¢. An object recognized es aimul- 
tancounly cxisting or non-existing produces mingled pleusure and 
pain, ox ticking honey from a aword's edge—this is redaniya, d. A 
delusion in intuition produces want of faith, like association with 
the wicked; delusion in conduct produces wunt of self-restraint, 
like intosication, ¢. Aywe produces the bond of the body, like a 
snare.’ f, Nema or ‘the name’ produces varivus individual appella- 
tions, as a painter paints his different pictures. g. Gotra produces 
the idlva of noble and ignoble, ax the potter fashions his pots (ef. 
Ronmns ix. 21), A. Antarciya produces obstacles to liberality, ete., 
as the treasurer hinders the king by considerations of economy. 

2. Sthité is ‘continuance.’ As the milk of the goat, cow, and 
buffalo have continued for countless ages aa they are now, so the 
actions of the first three mida-prakritie and the last have lasted 
more then crores of crores of periods measured by thirty adgaro- 
penas. 


‘ Theos oe oe a the cight Lernens (supra, p. 408), ef. Gorindtaanda’s 
Sit. ti 
© The Calcutta MS. reeds dderanizerys for drerwpipesya inp. 37, lest line, 
But wrerenipa may be used for drurepa (in, 3. 4. 68), ef, Yope Sut. ii, 82, where 
‘Vylsa’s Comm. bae érerenipe. 
" Jelevat? The printed text bas jelevat. 
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3. Anubhdva or ‘ power,’ i.e. the various degrees of capacity in 
the different material bodies (psdgala) for producing their respective 
actions, as the milk of goats, cows, and buffaloes is rich or poor. 

4. Pradeéa ia the entrance into the different parts of the soul by 
the different parts of the various bodies which are prodneed by the 
influence of previous actions. 

‘Sameara ia the stopping of dsrava—that by which the influence 
of past actions (terman) is stopped from entering into the soul. 
It is divided into gupti, samiti, etc. Gupti is the withdrawal of the 
soul from that ‘ attention ' (yoga) which causes mundane existence,— 
it may relate to body, speech, or mind. Samiti is the acting eo as 
to avoid injury to all living beings, «. iryd-samiti, walking carefully 
80 as not to hurt insects, etc. ; 5. badehd-samti, speaking few, and 
thove kind, words; ¢. sshand-samits, taking alms froe from tho 42 
faults; @. dddna-samiti, the handling everything, as chairs, eto., 
80 as to injure no living creature; ¢. utsarga-samiti, a similar care 
in performing tho bodily excretions. 

(Madhava omits the remaining divisions of samvara, Wilson, 
Essays, i. p. 311, gives them as parishakd, ‘eudurance,' aa of o 
vow; yatidharme, ‘the ten daties of an uscotic,’ patience, gentle- 
ness, etc.; bhdrand, ‘conviction,’ as that worldly existences are not 
eternal, etc. ; chdritra, ‘ virtuous observance.’) 

Nirjard is the causing the fruit of all past actions to decay by 
eelf-mortification, etc., as by pulling out tho hair, etc.; this may 
atill involve the potentiality of desire (sakdma), as in ascetics, or it 
may be devoid of all desire (akdma), aa in those beings who possess 
higher bodies, 

Moksha or ‘liberation’ is thus defined. ‘‘ Since, at the moment of 
its attainment, there is an entire absence of all future actions, as all 
the causes of bondage (false perception, etc.) are stopped,’ and since 
all past actions are abolished in the presence of the causes of nizjard, 
there arises the absolute release from all actions,—this is mokshe; 
then the soul rises upward to the end of the world. As a potter's 
wheel, whirled by the stick and band, moves on even after those 
have stopped, until the impulse is exhausted,—so the previous 
intense contemplations of the soul for the attainment of moksha 
exert their influence even after they have ceased, aud bear the soul 
onward to the end of the world; or as the gourd, encased with 
clay, sinks in the water, but rises to the surface when freed from 
its encambrance,—eo the soul, delivered from works, rises upward by 

11 vend nénedhe Tor wéredéah in p. 40,1. 6; cf, p. 37,113. The ‘eames of 
beadage’ produce the smamption of bodies in which futare actions are to be 
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its isolation’ from the bursting of its bonds like the elastic seed of 
the castor-oil plant, or by its own nstive tendency like the flame.’ 
‘Henee it has been said, 

However often they go away, the sun, moon, and plancta return ; 

Dat weve to tin day have rturecd any who have gone to Alisa 

“ Othors hold moksha to be the abiding in the highest regions, the 
soul being absorbed in bliss, with its knowledge uabindered and 
‘iteelf untainted by any pain or impression thereof.” 

Others hold nine ¢attwas, adding ‘merit’ and ‘demerit’ to the 
foregoing ecvon,—these two are the causes of pleasure and pain. 

Midhava thon gives an account of the sapta-bhanga-naya, cf. 
supra, p. 410; this is also called the sydd-rdda, and hence the Jainas 
are sometimes called Syddeddins, 

“«Sydit, ‘may be,’ is here defined as an indeclinable particle (mipdta), 
added like a verbal affix (ting),—ite uso is to convey the idea of 
indefiniteness, as ‘muy be,’ ‘in a manner,’ etc.* If 9 thing ab- 
solutely cxista, it exists altogether, always, everywhere and for 
everybody, and no one at any time or place would ever make au 
effort to obtain or avoid it, ax it would be absurd to treat what 
in alroady present as an object to be obtained or avoided. But if 
it bu relative (or indefinite), the wiro will concede that at certain 
times and in certain places any one may seek or avoid it. More~ 
‘over, suppose that the question to be asked is this,—‘is being or 
won-boing the real naturo of the thing?’ The real nature of the 
thing cannot be being, for then you could not properly use the 
phraao ‘it is a pot’ (ghafo ’sti), ax tho two words ‘ia’ and ‘pot’ 
would be tautological; nor ought you to say ‘it is not a pot,’ a5 
the words thas used would imply a direct contradiction ; and the 
same argument ia to be used in other questions. As it has been 
declured, 

Is raust not he said ‘it is « pot.’ since the word ‘pot’ implies ‘ie’; 
Nor muy you any * it ia not a pot," for existence and non-czistence are mutually 
‘exchusive, 

“Tho whole ie thus to be summed up. Four classes of our op- 
ponents severally hold the doctrino of existence,—non-existence, 
existence and non-existence successively,—and the doctrine that 
everything is inexplicable (enirvechanlyatd, ie. dearakqpla oF 





tha eral intrposetraee of Senge is defined es ‘rautual contact’; bendhe 
is the of parts, as in body and soul. 
s aun b Muments capem 


of a Jains ritra which be quotes, 
8 May wo red pL 4 ? 
‘Tees ‘apptisn is (Ted. Sar. ii. 2. $3) to ‘may be it is pn 
de it s manyy ete. 00 aay Ne a conse 
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éroy7) ;} three other classes hold one or other of the three first 
theories, combined with the fourth. Now when they meet us with 
the scornful question, ‘Does the thing exist?’ we have an answor 
always possible, ‘It oxists in a certain way,’ and our opponents 
are all abashed to silence, and victory accrues to the holder of the 
sydd-vdda, which ascertains the entire meaning of all things. Thus 
said the teacher in the Sydd-rdda-manjari : 

444 thing of an entirely indeterminate nature is the object only 
of the omniscient; a thing partly dotermined is held to be the truo 
object of scientific investigation. When our reasonings based on 
one point proceed in the revealed way, it is called the Sydd-edda, 
which ascertains the entire meaning of all things.’ 

“+ All other eystoms are full of jealousy from their mutual pro- 
positions and counterpropositions; it is only the doctrine of the 
‘Arhat which with no partiality equally favours all sects,’ ”” 

Madhava then sums up in the words of Jinadatta-sari. 

“The hindrances of vigour, enjoyment, swnsual plonsure, giving 
and receiving,—sleep, fear, ignorance, reviling, laughter, liking, 
disliking, love, hatred, want of indifference, desire, sorrow, deceit, — 
those are the eighteen ‘ funlts’ (dosha) according to our aystem.? The 
divine Jina is our Guru, who declures the true knowledge of tho 
tattas. Tho puth of emancipation consists of knowledge, in- 
tuition, and conduct. There are two means of proof (pramdaa) 
in the Sydd-rdda doctrine,—sense-perception and inference. All 
consists of the eternal and the non-ctornal ; there are nine or seven 
tattwae. The Jia, the ajira, merit and demerit, derara, sanvara, 
bandha, nirjard, mukli,—we will now explain euch, Jive is defined 
as intelligence, ayica is all other than it; merit means bolics which 
arise from good actions, demerit the opposite ; derava is the bondage 
of actions,’ nirjard is the unloosing thercof; moksha arisca from the 
destruction of the eight forms of karman or ‘action.’ Bat by somo 
teachers ‘ merit’ is included in samrara, and ‘demorit’ in dsraca. 

“Of the soul which has attained the four infinite things‘ and is 
hidden from the world, and whose eight actions ere abolished, 
abeolute liberation is declared by Jina. The Swetd4mbaras aro the 


4 ‘This is Sriharsba’s doctrine in his KAcndana- nde khidya. 

4 This list is badly printed in the Calcutta editio i really identical with 
thaf given in Hemachundre's Abhidhena-chintemens, 7a 3 but we must correct 
the readings to entardycis, 
onder of the 18 doskes in the Calcutta edition, is given by Hemachundra an 4, 5, 
1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 7, 9, 17, 16, 18, 8 6, 15, 13, 14, 

+ "This seems corrupt,-—a line is probably lost. 

+ Does this mean the keowiedge of the world, tho soul, the liberated, and 
Yiberation ? These are called anenta, veo Weber's Bheyarati, p. 250, 201-8, 
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destroyers of all defilement,' they live by alms, they pluck out their 
hair, they wear white garments, they practise peSeeon, hag svold 
all association, and are called the Jaina Sddius, The Digambaras 
pluck out their hair, they carry pencocks’ tails in their hands, they 
drink from their hands, and they eat upright in the giver’s house, 
these aro the second class of the Jaina Rishis. 

‘A woman attains not the highest knowledge, she enters not 
Mukti,—~so say the Digambares; but there is a great division on this 
point between them and the Swetambaras.”* 


peoiseighhacensh ia explained dy the rxjeharanadhdrin (moratin) of Halt» 
1a, ii. 169, 
* CL, Witwn, Essays, i. $40. For strim read strt, 
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ON THE TWELVE NIDANAS. 


{Mec. R. ©. Childers bas kindly furnished the following note on the twelve 
Widdnas of the Buddhists, see supra, p. 421.] 


‘The Pali text of the twelve Nidanas is as follows: avijjdparcayd 
sahkhdrd, saakhdrappaccayd oiftdnam, vifiidnappaccayd ndmardpain, 
ndmartpappaccayé saldyatanam, aaldyatenappaccayd phasso, phassap- 
paccayA cedand, oadanappaccayd tanhd, tenhappaccayd updddnam, npd- 
‘ddnappaccays bhavo, bhavappaccaya jAti, ydtippaccayd jardmarnnars 
sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupdyded sambhavanti, “from Error springs 
Karma, from Karma aprings Consciousness, from Consciousness 
springs the Orgauized Being, from the Organized Being spring the 
six Organs of Sense, from the six Organs of Sense springs Contact, 
from Contact springs Seasation, from Sensation springs Desire, from 
Desire springs Attachment, from Attachment springs Continuod 
Existence, from Continued Existence springs Birth, from Birth 
spring Decay and Death, Sorrow, Lamentation, physical and 
mental Suffering, and Despair.” By Acijjd is meant ignorance of 
the Trath, and in particular of the Four Great Truths, in which all 
knowledge necessary to salvation is summed up. Swikhard (pl.) is 
practically synonymous with Karma, though more strictly speaking 
it designates those states or predispositions of tho mind which bring 
about the performance of good or bad actions. These Sabkbaris 
or mental states are aix in number, puiiddhinankhdro, aputidbhisah- 
Ahdro, dnakjAbhisankhdro, kdyasankhdro, cactsankhdro, cittasakkhdro. 
The first of these is thus explained, kueald cetand kamdracard ripa- 
vacard ddnamayd stlamayd bhavandmayd ayasn ruccati puitiidbhiean- 
khdro, ‘‘ virtuous (or meritorious) state of the thoughts, having its 
sphere in Kama and Ripa (cis. causing re-birth in the Kama snd 
Raps Devalokss), productive of charity, piety, and meditation.” 
The second or evil atate of the heart (apultidbhieankhdro} cansen re- 
birth in the eleven lowest worlds, including the hells; the third 
caases re-birth in the four ArGpa hesvens, and is in the highest 
degree meritorions, The remaining Saikharis are states of mind 
which produce the three sorts of Karma, idyatammam vactkammain 
manokammans, or acta of deed, word and thought. The words 
Sankhira and Abhisaikhira are synonymous (compare Abbisai- 
hire Mira, the embodiment of Karma in the form of a wicked angel). 
The reason of good being associated with evil Karma as « productive 
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cause of existence and of suffering is that, according to the Buddhist 
doctrine, oll Karma causea continued existence, the good causing re- 
birth in a world of happiness and the ovil in 2 world of suffering. 
Henco in order to bring existence to an end it is necessary to get 
rid of ull Karma good and bad, and this is done by entering the 
Four Paths, and gottiog rid of Avijji, and therefore of the Karma 
which is produced by it. ‘The second great cause is, “ Mental States 
produce Consciousness,” explained to be consciousness of the eye, 
the cur, the nose, the tongue, the touch, and the mind. Here the 
causation appears to me to be somewhat arbitrary, and I think the 
terms of the proposition might be reversed with equal probability : 
this however would probably not be disputed by the author of the 
doctrine of the twelvo Nidinas, a8 I shatl show further on. Next, 
Consciousness uniting with the embryo in the mother’s womb cally 
into boing the Namarapa or Individual consisting of mi 
1 find the following pussage in MahGnidans Sutta, ofiids 
Ananda matukucchiin na okkamissatha api nu kho ndmardpain mdtu- 
kucchiemiin samnccissatha ¥ no h’ clam bhante: cihitdpak ca i Ananda 
sdtubucohiin okkamited rokkamissatha api nu Kho ndmardpams ttthattdya 
abhinibbattinatha ¥ xo h’ tain bhante, * now, Aaunda, supposing a 
Wwing’s Consciousness did not enter the mother’s womb, would the 
Living Being with its mental and physical attributes be formed in 
the mother’s womb? Certainly not, Lord. And if the Conscious. 
ness uftor entering the mother's womb departed from it again, would 
tho individual over be bora into the world? Certainly not, Lord.” 
The next four cauws tequireno explanation. By Upadina ie meant 
Attachment, or the morbid clinging to that Exietenco which the 
Buddha has shown to be an evil. It is mado up of four sensuous 
states, Kiima, Dyishti, Cilavrota, and Atmevida, or sensual pleasure, 
fale views, ritualism, und egoity or self-conscioneness. This cling- 
ing to existence naturally produces the next cause, Bhava or con- 
tinued exintence, Uris in turn causes ro-birth, and birth brings with 
it a heritage of woo. 1 do not think that the twelve Nidines are 
intended to be necessarily consocutive in the order in which they are 
given. They are rather the enumeration of the principal causss to 
which existence may be attributed, and within cartain limite the 
order in which they are enumerated is arbitrary. It is easy, for 
instance, to see that the twelve causcs extend over three births or 
existences of the sentient being. For the first and second belong to 
one birth, the third, Viliiips, forms the transition to « secoad birth, 
a new Namaripa or manifvetation of the individual being the result, 
while the last but one, Jati, commences the third existence. The 
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process described by the words “‘Conscioumess is the producing 
cause of the individual,” is really the same as that described by the 
words “Continued existence causes birth "—it is the same event 
viewed from a different aspect. Nor must we forget that of the 
twelve Nidinas the first is a cause, the ten following both cauecs and 
effects, while the last is an effect only, for we caunot unite the 
ends of the chain, and go on to say ‘Suffering is the cause of 
Error.” How little the usual order of the Nidinas is considered 
an essential part of the doctrine is evident from @ passage near the 
doginning of Mahauidina Sutta, where first Vitiidna is derived from 
Némaripa and then Namaripa is derived from Vififiina: 1¢/ kAo 
Ananda sdmardpappacceyd citiidgam riftkdgappaccayd ndmardpar 
ndmaritpappaccayd saldyatanam saldyatanappaccayd phasso, otc. In 
the same discourse many other Causes are enumerated, as pariyssand, 
ldbha, vinicchaya, chandardga, while Sadkbari and Avijjd are alto- 
gether omitted. At p. 434 of Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, is 
shown (in a quotation from Milinda Paiiha) how an endless chain 
or circle of cause and effect may be made out of some of the twelve 
Nidinas: ritiidnappaccayd phasso, phassappaceayd vedand, vedanap- 
paccayd lanhd, taxhappaccayd saikhdrd, saikhdrappaccaya vitiidnain, 
vittidnappaccayé phasso, und so on, as boforo, ad infiactum. This is 
called paticcasamuppddacatkain, or circlo of causation, Tho boat 
published explanation of the twelve Nidanas thut I am acquainted 
with is to be found at pp. 66 and foll. of Giogerly’x “ Evidences and 
Doctrines of the Christian Religion, Part I., on Buddhism, Colombo, 
1862,"—a little work less known than it deserves to be. I hove 
ascertained by an examination of the chapter on the Paticeasamup- 
pido in Visuddhi Magga that Gogerly’s exposition is perfectly 
correct. In conclusion I wish to observe that to obtain a right 
understanding of a doctrine like that of the Nidanas it is necessary 
to go struight to Buddhist sources. Kuowing as we do how 
constantly Protestant doctrine is misunderstood by Catholics (and 
1 may add cice versd), we might expect Buddhist doctrine to be 
similarly misunderstood by orthodox Hindus. That, in point of fuct, 
such is the case may be scen from p. 420 supra, where a Hindu 
writer is represented as explaining Samskiira to mean “ passion, 
comprising desire, aversion, delusion, etc.” An extreme case may 
be geen in note’ on page 421, stating that a commentary on 
the Vedanta explains Bhava as corporeal birth, and Jati aa genus, 
kind. These are the rendom guesses of a wan who wishes not to 
appear ignorant of his subject. BR. C. Curpens, 





APPENDIX C. 
ON THE CHARVAKA SECT. 


‘The publication of Médhavichérya’s Ssrva-deriana-sangraha in 
the Bibliotheca Indiea haa partly enabled us to supply the want » 
noticed by Colebrooke, suprd, p. 427, Among the fourteen systems 
there anelyred, that of the Chirvikas ix placed firnt,—it being 
entitled to thet priority aa the most degraded of all, the next places 
to it being successively occupied by those of the Bauddhas and the 
Seine. 

‘Much of the chapter gives only the same details which Colebrooke 
bad already collected from various scattered references; but the 
discussion on tho sources of knowledge has an interest of its own, 
ax buing the best account we havo of the Hindu sceptical school 
corresponding to Pyrrho and Sextus Empiricus among the Greeke. 
1 have therefore translated the latter half in full; at the end will be 
found somo of the Varhaspatya élokas. 

After giving the general tenets of the achool, Madhava thus 
proceeds :— 

“ All this hus been thus summod up, 

‘In thie sohoo! there arv four elements, carth, water, fre and air; 

And from these four clements alone is intelligence produced,— 

Juat Tike the intoateating powor fram kigwe, ctc., mixed together ; 

Bince in ‘I am fat,’ 1 am lean,’ those attributes | abide in the same subject, 
And since fatnees, eto. reside only in the body,? it alone is the soul and no utber, 

Aud such phensot sa ‘my body” are only significant metaphorically, 

“Be it 00,” says tho opponoat, “your wish would be gained, if 
infereuce, ete. had no furce of proof; but then they have this force; 
elso, if they had not, then how, ot perceiving smoke, should the 
thoughts of the intelligent immediately procecd to fire; or why, on 
hoaring another sey ‘ there are fruits on the bauk of the river,’ do 
those who desire fruit proceed at once to the shore ?”” 

All this, however, is only the inflation of the world of fancy. 

Those who mintain the euthority of inference accept the ign, oF 
middle term, as the causcr of knowledge, which middle term must 
be found in the minor and be itself invariably connected with the 
major? Now this invariable connexion must be a relation destitute 


‘id, personality and fatnem, ete. 2 Tread dade for dehad. 
bs Eee meee te meteme oshe etek and bare invuriahle atteaded- 
nee (epdpe).” 
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of any eondition, accepted or disputed ;* and this connexion does 
ot posseas its power of causing inference by virtue of its existenos, 
an the eye, etc., are the canse of perception, but by virtue of its 
being known. What then is the means of this oonnexion’s being 
known? 

‘We will iret show that it is not perception. Now perception is 
held to be of two kinds, external and internal, i.e. as produced by 
the external senses, or by the inner sense, mind. The former is not 
the required mesas; for although it is possible that the actual con- 
tact of the senses and the object will produce the knowledge of tho 
particular object thus brought in contact, yet as there oan never be 
such contact in the case of tho past or the future, the universal 
proposition,? which was to embrace the invariable connexion of the 
middie and major terms in every case, becomes impossible to bo 
known. Nor may you maintain that this knowledge of the uni- 
versal proposition has the general class as its ohjoct, because, if so, 
there might arise a doubt as to the existence of the invariable con- 
nexion in thie particular case* (as, for instance, in this particular 
smoke as implying fire), 

Nor is internal perception tho means, for you cannot establish 
that the mind has any power to act independontly towards an oxter- 
nal object, since all allow that it is depentlent on the external senses, 
‘as has been said by one of the logicinns, * The eye, etc., havo their 
objects as described; but mind externally is dependent on the others.” 

Nor can taferenes bo the moana of the knowledge of tho universal 
Proposition, since, in the case of this inference, we should also 
require another inference to establish it, and #0 on, and hence would 
ariss the fallacy of an ad infinitum retrogression. 

Nor can testimony be the means thercof, since we may cither al- 
lege in reply, in accordance with the Vaiéeshite doctrine of Kayhda, 
that this is included in the topic of inference; or else we may hold 
that this fresh proof of testimony is unable to leap over tho old 
barrier that stopped the progress of inferunee, since it depends itaclf 
on the recognition of a s#gx, in the form of the language used in the 
child’s presence by the old man;' end moreover there is 0 moro 
reason for our believing, on another’s word, that smoke and fire are 





1 For the sendigthe and nidehite upédhi son Siddhinte-mubtdeall, p. 125, 
‘The former is only by one party. 

2 LAteraily, the knowledge of the invariable attendrdnees (ex of anoke by fre). 

3 The attributes of the clam are not alware found in every member, —thes 
idiots are mom, though man is 4 rational animal; and egein, this particular smoke 

‘ ee Sdige-darpene (Dr ‘BellantYoc's tranalation), p. 16, and SiddAdate- 

pat a 7 ion), p. ‘ 

susdiacell, p. 90. i 
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invariably connected, than for our receiving the ipse dixit of Manu, 
cto. (which of course we Chdredkas reject). 

And again, if testimony were to be accepted as the only means of 
the knowledge of the universal proposition, then in the case of & 
man to whom the fact of tho invariable connexion betwoen the 
middle and major terma had not been pointed out by another person, 
there could be no inference of one thing (as firc) on seeing another 
thing (as smoke); hence on your own showing, the whole topic of 
inforence for onvaclf! would have to end in mere idle words, 

Theo again comparison, etc., must be utterly rejected as the 
moans of the kuowlolge of the universal proposition, sinoe it is 
impowitle thut they can produce the knowledge of the uncon- 
ditioned connexion (é.¢. tho universal proposition), because their 
ond is to produce the knowledge of quite unother conucxion, oss, 
the relutiou of a numo to something so named, 

Aguin, this sure absence of a coudition,? which bas been given 
a8 tho dufinition of au invariuble connexion (i.e. a universal pro- 
position), cau itsclf nover bo known; since it is impossible to 
eotablish that ull conditions must be objects of pereeption, and 
therefore, although the absence of perceptible things may be itself 
perocptible, the abscuco of non-perevptible things must be itself 
non-percuptible; and thus, since we must here too have recourse to 
inference, ete., we cannot leap over the obstacle which bas alresdy 
bevn planted to bar them. Again, we must accept as the definition 
of the condition, ‘it is that which is reciprocal or equipollent in 
i ith the major term, though not constantly accompanying 

‘These three distinguishing clauses, ‘not constantly 
accompanying the middle term,” “constantly accompanying the 
major term,” aud “being constantly wecompanied by it” (ie, re 
ciptocal), uv ceded iu the full definition to stop respectively three 
suck: fallacious conditions, in the argument to prove the non-eternity 
of sound, as ‘being produced,’ ‘the oaturo of a jar,’ and ‘the not 
causing audition ;’* wherefore the detinition holds,—and again it 

2 

Upon ure keewinige of + ualesty w he Sateen ee poe 

ot an inference frou snularity. ‘This particular inferenes const ta 
ee Turk senprate ‘the relation of « mame to something so named.” Dr. Ballan- 
Oe epuinr te 1s the conditiua which must be ampplied to restrict 4 too geueral 
middle term, as in the inference ‘the mountan has smoke becanse it has tire,’ if 
‘we add wet fuel as the cvnditiva of the fire, the middle term will be xo loager too 
gonoral. In the taee of s trus ryapti thery is of course no upadhi. 

+ Areunpige. We hav bere our own A with distributed predicate. 

By een a eect cece 
the Naiyayske expert ‘wcand i Gr non-eternal, became it Tear the naPare of sound? 
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in established by the dloka of the great Doctor beginning samd- 
sama. 

But since the knowledge of the condition must here precede the 
knowledge of the condition’s absence, it is only when there is the 
knowledge of the condition, that the knowledge of the universality 
of the proposition is possible, #.¢. a knowledge in the form of such & 
connexion between the middle term and major term as is distin- 
guished by the absence of any such condition ; and on the other hand 
the knowledge of the condition depends upon tho knowledge of 
the invariable connexion. Thus we fasten on our opponents as with 
adamantine glue the thunderbolt-like fallacy of reasoning in a circle. 
Hence, by the impossibility of knowing the universality of a propo- 
sition, it becomes impossible to establish inference, etc.” 

The step which the mind takes from the knowledge of smoko, 
eto., to the knowledge of fire, etc., ean be accounted for by its being 
‘based on a former perception or by its being an error; and that in 
some cases this step is justified by the result, is accidental, just like 
the coincidence of effects observed in the employment of gems, 
charms, drugs, eto. 


“being produced” would servo as x Miminsaka uptdhi, to catablish the ryabhicheira 
saya ed it is reciprocal with ‘non-cternat’; hut the omitted clause excludes it, 
wan pi iust be consistent with either party's opinions, aud of course the 
‘Naiydyike maintains that * being produced ' alvcaye aecompanivs the clus of sound. 
Similar if we defined the pili a uot contanty accompanying the middle 
panied by the major,” we maight have ga an uptdhi ‘the 

os tl never found with the middle term (the cluse or nature 

a residing in sound, and that of w jar only in a jar), while at the 
same time wherever the claxs of jar is found there is also found non-cternity, 
Lastly if we defined the upidhi ax “not constantly accompanying the mi 
term, and constautly accumpanying the major,” we might have us a Mim! 
aphdhi ‘the not causing andition,” ce. the not being apprehended by the organs of 
hearing; but this is excluded, as non-cternity is not always found where this is, 
ether being inaudible and yet eteraal. 

* This refers to an obscure éloka of Udayanéchirya, “ where a reciprocal and a 
on-resiprocal universal connexion (ic, universal propositions which severully 
do and do nut distribute their predicates) relate to the same argument (an e.g. to 
prove the existence of smoke), there that non-reciprocetig term of the second 
‘Will be a fallacious middle, which is not invariubly accompanied by the other re- 
procal of the first,” Thus ‘the mountain has: ¢ becaune it has fire’ (here fire 
and smoke are non-reciprocating, as fire is not found invariably accompanied by 
awoke, though emoke ia by fire), or ‘because it has fire from wet fuel' (smoke au 

from wet fast being reciprocal and always accompanying cach other) ; tho nom- 
reciprocating term of the former (Ere) will give « falscioes infereace, bcanao It is 
‘also, of course, not invariably i ‘the special kind of fire, that pro- 
duced from wet fuel. Bat this will not be the case, where the noa-reciprocating 
term is thus invariably scoompanied by the other reciprocal, as ‘ the mountain has 
fit has smoke ;’ bere, though Sre and smoke du not reciprocate, yet 

(ete wal be 8 tree middle, because it ix invariably accompanied by heat which 

reciprocal 

* Cf, Sextus P. Hyp. ii—In 8. D. 8, pp. 7, 8, we have an attempt 

the aniversal proposition from the relation of cause 
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From this it follows thst fate, ctc.,! do not exist, since these oan 
caly be proved by inference. But an opponent will aay, if you thus 
do not allow adyishte, the various phonomens of the world become 
destitute of any cause. But we cannot socept this objection as 
valid, since these phenomena can all be produced spontaneously from 
the inherent natare of things, Thus it has been ssid, 

The tre is hot, the water cold, refreshing coo! the breese of mora, 
By whom came this variety ? from their own mature wes it bora. 
And all this has been also said by Vyibaspati. 
‘There is no heaven, no fina) liberation, nor any soul in another world, 
Kor do the ections of the four cartes, orders, etc., produce any real effect. 
The Agnibotre, the throe Vedas, the ascetic’s three staves, and emearing one's 
self with sabes, 
‘Wore made by Nature as the livelihood of those destinate of knowledge and 
manliness. 
If'n beast slain in the Jyotishtome rite will itself go to heaven, 
‘Why then doas not the mcrificer forthwith offer his own father? 
If the Srhddhe produces gratification to beings who are dead, 
‘Then here too in the case of travellers when they start, it ix neediew to give 
provisions for the jouraey. 
If beiogs in boaven are gratificd hy our offering the S'réddba here, 
Thon wby not give the food down below to those whe are standing on the 
housstop ? 
‘While lifo romains, lt a man live happily, let him feed on ghee, even though 
he rane in debt, 
‘Whon once the budy becomes ashes, how can it ever rotumn agein P 
If he who duparts from the body gues to another world, 
‘How is it that ho comen not back aguin, restlees for love of his kindred ? 
Benoe it ia only ax moans of livelihood that Hrabmase have catablished 
here 


All theer ceremoutes for the dead,—there is no other fruit anywhere, 
‘The three authors of the Vedas were buffuons, knaves and demons. 
All the well-known formula of the papgite, jarpbari, turphart, eto..? 
And all the absceno rites for the queva commanded in the Adwamedha, 
‘Thee were invented by baffoons, and so all the various kinds of presents to 
the pricwts,! 
While the cating of flesh was similarly commanded by night-prowling 
demons. 
Kouce in kindness to the masa of living beings must we fly for 
refage to the doctrine of Chérvike, Such is the plessant consum- 
raation.” 


\ dédriabte, Le. the merit and demerit in our actions which prodace their effects 
ia fovare births. 
? This ie an old Baddhist reteri, brsigl media ine niet ete 
ee era Adwamedhs rites, see ileon'a Rig. V., profane, 
1 SR OIE PNY 
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xi. 


PREFACE TO THE DIGEST OF HINDU LAW ON 
CONTRACTS AND SUCCESSIONS. 


Published at Caloutta, 1798. 


THF motives for undertaking the compilation of a new Digest 
of Indian Law are so well unfolded in a letter addressed by 
the late Sir William Jones to the Supremo Council of Bengal, 
that it will suffice to extract therefrom the sentiments ex- 
pressed by that venerable magistrate, Jt must over be re- 
gretted that the public has lost, by his premature death, » 
translation, from his pen, of a Digest compiled under his 
direction, and an introductory discourse, for which he had 
prepared curious and ample materials! The loss is irre- 
parable; for no other joins to a competent knowledge of 
Oriental languages that legislative spirit and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the principles of Jurisprudence which he 
posseased in eo eminent a degree. 

“Nothing,” says Sir William Jones, in the Address al- 
luded to, “could be more obviously just than to determine 
“ private contests according to those laws which tho parties 
“themselves had ever considered as the rules of their conduct 
“and engagements in civil life; nor could anything be wiser 
«than, by a legislative act, to assure the Hindu and Musul- 
“man subjects of Great Britain, that the private laws which 

1 Bee his last Annivernary Discourse as Prosident of the Asiatic Society, vol. iv. 
2.176 [8v0, od. vol. i p. 245}. 
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“they severally hold sacred, and a violation of which they 
“would have thought the most grievous oppression, should 
“not be superseded by s new system, of which they could 
“have no knowledge, and which they must have considered as 
“imposed on them by a spirit of rigour and intolerance, So 
“far the principle of decision between the native parties in 
“cause appears perfectly clear: but the difficulty lies (as in 
“most other cases) in the application of the principle to 
“ practico ; for the Hindu and Musulman laws are locked up 
“for the most part in two very difficult languages, Sanskrit 
“and Arabic, which few Europeans will ever learn, because 
“neither of them leads to any advantage in worldly pursuits 5 
“and if we give judgment only from the opinions of the 
“native lawyers and scholars, we can never be sure that we 
“have not been deceived by them. It would be absurd and 
“unjust to pasa an indiscriminate cenaure on a considerable 
“body of men; but my experience justifies me in declaring, 
“that I could not, with any caxy conscience, concur in a 
“decision, merely on the written opinion of native lawyers, 
“in any cause in which they could have the remoteat interest 
“in misleading the Court: nor, how vigilant soever we might 
“be, would it he very difficult for them: to mislead us; for a 
“aingle obscure text explained by themselves might be quoted 
“as exprese authority, though perhaps in the very book from 
“which it was selectod it might be differently explained, or 
“introduced only for the purpose of being exploded. The 
“obvions remedy for this evil had occurred to me before I left 
“ England, where 1 had communicated my sentiments to some 
“frienda in Parliament, and on the bench in Westminster 
 Flall, of whose discernuient I hed the highest opinion ; and 
“ those sentiments I propose to unfold in this letter with as 
“much brevity as the magnitude of the subject will admit. 
“If we had a complete Digest of Hindu and Mubsmmadan 
“laws, after the model of Justinian’s inestimable Pandects, 
“compiled by the most learned of the native lawyers, with 
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“an accurate verbal translation of it into English; and if 
“eopies of the work were reposited in the proper offices of the 
“Sadr Diwéni Adalat, and of the Supreme Court, that they 
“might oceasionally be consulted as s standard of justice, we 
“should rarely be at a loss for principles at least, and rales of 
“law, applicable to the cases before us, and should never per- 
“haps be led astray by the Pandits or Maulavia, who would 
“hardly venture to impose on us, when their imposition might 
‘no easily be detected. The great work, of which Justinian 
‘thas the credit, consists of texts collected from law-books of 
“approved authority, which in his time were extant at Rome: 
“and those texts are digested according to a scientifical 
“analysis; the names of the original authors, and the titles 
“‘of their several books, being constantly cited, with referonces 
“even to the parts of their works from which the different 
“passages wero selected. But although it comprehends tho 
“whole system of jurisprudence, public, private, and criminal, 
“yet that vast compilation was finished, we are told, in three 
“years; it bears marks, unquestionably, of great precipita- 
“tion, and of a desire to gratify the Emperor by quickness of 
“dispatch; but, with all its imperfections, it is a most valuable 
“mine of juridical knowledge. It gives law at this hour to 
“the greatest part of Europe; and, though few English 
“lawyers dare make such an acknowledgment, it is the truo 
“source of nearly all our English laws that are not of a feudal 
“origin, It would not be unworthy of a British Government 
“to give the natives of these Indian provinces a permanent 
“gecurity for the due administration of justice among them, 
“similar to that which Justinian gave to his Greek and Roman 
“subjecta; but our compilation would require far less labour, 
“and might be completed with far greater exactness, in as 
“short a time: since it would be confined to the laws of con- 
“tracts and inheritances, which are of the most extensive uso 
“jn private life, and to which the legislature has limited the 
“decisions of the Supreme Conrt in causes between native 
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“parties: the labour of the work would also be greatly 
“diminished by two compilations already made in Sanskrit 
“and Arabic, which approach nearly, in merit and in method, 
“to the Digest of Justinian. The first was composed a few 
“centuries ago by » Brahman of this province, named Raghu- 
“tpandana, and is comprised in twenty-soven books at least, 
“on every branch of Hindu law: the second, whieh the Arabs 
“call the Indian Decisions, is known here by the title of 
“ Fatdwa't A'lamgiri, and was compiled, by the order of Aurang- 
“aib, in five large volumes, of which I possess a perfect and 
“well-collated copy. To translate these immense works 
“would be superfluous labour ; but they will greatly facilitate 
“the compilation of » Digest on the laws of inheritance and 
“contracts; and the code, as it is called, of Hindu law, which 
“was compiled at the request of Mr. Hastings, will be useful 
“for the same purpose, though .it by no means obviates the 
* difficulties before stated, nor supersedes the necessity, or the 
“‘expedience at least, of a more ample repository of Hindu 
“laws, especially on the twelve different contracts to which 
© Ulpian has given specific names, and on all the others, which, 
“though not specifically named, are reducible tu four general 
“heads. The last-mentioned work ia entitled Virdddrnara 
* Sein, and consists, like the Roman Digest, of authentic texts, 
“with the names of their several authors regularly prefixed to 
“them, and explained, where an explanation is requisite, in 
“short notes, taken from commentaries of high authority. It 
“ia, an far ae it gues, a very excellent work ; but though it 
“appear extremely diffuse on subjects rather curious than 
“useful, aud though the chapter on Inberitances be copious and 
“exact, yet the other important branch of jurisprudence, the 
“ law of Contracts,is very euccinctly and superficially discussed, 
“and bears an inconsiderable proportion to the rest of the 
“work. But, whatever be the merit of the original, the trana- 
“Iation of it bas no authority, and is of no other use than to 
“auggest inguiries on the many dark passages which we find 
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‘im it: properly speaking, indeed, we cannot call it a tranela- 
“tion; for though Mr. Halhed performed his part with 
“fidelity, yet the Persian interpreter had supplied him only 
“with a loose injudicious epitome of the original Sanskrit, in 
“which abstract many essential passages are omitted, though 
“several notes of little consequence are interpolated, from a 
“vain idea of elucidating or improving the text.”! 

Resides the great work ‘of Raghunandana above mentioned, 
many other Digests have been compiled by Hindu lawyers ; 
which, like his, consist of texts collected from the institutes 
attributed to ancient legislators, with a gloss, explanatory of 
the sense, and reconciling seeming contradictions, to fulfil the 
precept of their great lawgiver ; “ When there are two sacred 
“texts apparently inconsistent, both are held to be law; for 
“both.are pronounced by the wise to be valid and reconcile- 
“able.”"? From varioua digests, and from commentaries on 
the institutes of law, the present Digest has been compiled ; 
and the venerable author, Jagannatha, has added a copious 
commentary, sometimes indeed pursuing frivolous disquisitions, 
but always fully explaining tho various interpretations of 
which the text is susceptible. In restricting this compilation 
to the law of contracte and successions, he has omitted the 
law of evidence, the rules of pleading, the rights of landlord 
and tenant, the decision of questions respecting boundaries, 
with some other topics, which should be likewise treated for 
the purpose of assisting courts of civil judicaturo in deciding 
private contests according to the laws which the Hindu sub- 
jects of Great Britain hold eacred. The body of Indian law 
comprises a system of duties religious and civil, Separating 

" ‘The letter from which this extract ia taken is dared 19th March, 1788. On 
the came date, the then Governor-General, Marquis Cornwallis, with the coneur- 
rence of the Members of Council, accepted the offer im terma honourable to the 
proposer and expresive of the most liberal sentiments. “The object of your 
Proposition,” they say, “being to promote a due administration of justics, it 
Deoomes interesting to humanity ; and it is deserving of our peculiar attention, as 
being intended to increase and secure the happiness of the numerous subjects of 
‘the Company's provinces.” 2 Manu, chep. ii, v. 14. 


You. m. [manaxs 1.] 30 
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the topic of religious dyties, and omitting ethical subjects, 
Hinds lswyers have considered civil daties under the distinct 
heads of private contests and forensic practice: tho first oom- 
prehends law private and criminal ; the last includes the forms 
of jadicial procedure, rules of pleading, law of evidence written 
and oral, adverse titles, oaths, and ordeal, The translation of 
Manu has sufficiently made known the criminal law of the 
Hindua, which is now superseded by the Muhammadan system : 
but another head of private contests, in which, under the name 
of disputes concerning boundaries, the rights of husbandmen 
are examined, contains matter both curious and usefal ; prac- 
tical law, especially the system of evidence, must be sometimes 
consulted in the provincial courts, which are not governed 
by English law; and the rules of special pleading have been 
pronounced excellent by one whose opinion has great weight,! 

The Dharma-éistra or sacred code of law, comprising all 
the subjects above mentioned, is called smriti, what was re- 
membered, in contradistinction to éruti, what was heard. By 
these naines it is signified that tho Veda has preserved the 
words of revelation, while the system of law records the 
senso expressed in other words. It has been promulgated by 
thirty-six ancient sages,? who are named in three verses of the 
Padma-purina; Yéjnavalkya, however, mentions no more 
than twenty? On the other band, sages are cited in law 
tracts, whose names do not appear in either list. 

Treatincs, attributed to these ancient philosophers, are ex- 
tant, which internal evidence proves to be,‘ though probably 
composed by other persons, ae the Purdnas, written by many 
different authore, are all ascribed to Vydsa; for the dramatic 
form which has been given to most of those tracta, and the 
uae of the third person when the reputed author is named in 

* Sir William Jones in « manuscript nate, 

* [CE Stonsler, “Zar Literatur der Indiachon Gesetzbiicher,’ Jad. Stud. L 
298-246.) 7 fi45) 


‘ {ee rials seal we rnd “porn be, howerer, probably compoosd, 
ato! 2 
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his code, extort a confession from commentators, that the 
institutes mast have been composed by pupils from the re- 
collection of precepts delivered by their holy instructor, 
Without examining whether the authenticity of codes now 
extant be thus sufficiently established, the Hindus revere those 
institutes as containing s system of sacred law confirmed by 
the Veda itself, in a text! thus translated by Sir William 
Jones, according to the gloss of Sankara: “Gop, having 
“Soreated the four classes, had not yet completed his work ; 
“bat, in addition to it; lest the royal and military class should 
“become insupportable through their power and ferocity, he 
‘produced the transcendent body of law ; since law is the king 
“of kings, far more powerful and rigid than they: nothing 
‘tcan be mightier than law, by whose aid, as by that of the 
“highest monarch, even the weak may prevail over the strong.” 

Concerning the birth and actions of the legislators, we 
know little more than what is recorded in the Purdnas; and 
the whole of what is there recorded belongs either to heroic 
history or to mythology. Such topics would be here mis- 
placed : but a short notice of the institutes, commentaries, and 
digesta, which have becn used by the compiler, may be fitly 
eubjoined to introduce to the reader’s acquaintance the authori- 
ties cited in the work, 

The laws of Manu, who is revered by Hindus as the first of 
legislators, have already appeared in the English language. 
Among the numerous conimentaries on his institutes, the 
most esteemed have been noticed in the preface to the trans- 
lation of his work, namely, a commentary by Medhétithi, son 
of Biraswémi-bhatts, which, having been partly lost, haa been 
completed by other hands st the Court of Madana-péla, a 
Prince of Digh ; another commentary by Govinda-rija ; a third 
by Dharanidhara ; and the celebrated gloss of Kullika-bhatta, 
entitled Manwartha-mukidcalt ; and some others are occasion- 
ally quoted in this Digest. 


} { Frihad-drepyste-upenished, 1. 4. 14] 
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Atri! not named among legislators in the Pedma-purdna, is 
second in the list of Yéjnavalkya; ho is one of the ten lords 
of created beings and father of Dattétreya, Darvésss and 
Soma: a perspicuous treatise in verse, attributed to him, is 
extant, Vishnu, not the Indian divinity, but an ancient philo- 
sopher who bore this name, is reputed author of an excellent 
law treatise in verso; and Hérita is cited as the author of a 
treatino in prose: metrical abridgmenta of both works are also 
extant. 

YaAjnavalkya, grandson of ViswAmitra, is described, in the 
introduction of his own institutes, as delivering his precepts to 
an audience of ancient philosophers assembled in the province 
of Mithila. These institutes have been arranged in three 
chapters, containing one thousand and twenty-three couplets. 
An execllent commentary, entitled Mitdkshard,> was composed 
by Vijudneswara, a hermit, who cites other legislators in the 

zrosd of his work, and expounds their texts, as well as those 
of hix author, thus composing a treatise which may supply the 
place of a regular digest; it is so used in the province of 
Benares, where it is preferred to other law tracts ; but some of 
hia opinions have been successfully controverted by late writers, 
Following the arrangement of his author, he has divided his 
work into three parts: the first treats of duties; the second, 
of private contests and administrative law; the third, of 
purification, the orders of devotion, penance and eo forth. 
Another commentary on Yajuavalkya by Devabodha, and one 
by Viswardpa. are occasionally cited. The Dipakalikd, by 
Silapégi, which is likewise a eommentary on Yéjnavalkya, is 
in deserved repute with the Gaudiya school. 

Uéanas iv another name of Sukra, the regent of the planet 
Venus: he was grandson of Bhrigu: hiv iustitutes in veree, 
with an abridgment, are extant; as is a short treatise con- 

1 [The series of works, supposed to be the empitis of these nineteen inspired 


Uegidators, Lave been printed in Calcutta] > Mann, chap. i, ¥. 35. 
2 [More than once printed in ladia.) 
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taining about seventy couplets ascribed to Angiras, who holda 
@ place among the ten lords of created beings, and, according 
to the Bhdgacata, became father of Utathya and of Vyihaspati 
in the reign of the second Manu, A short tract containing a 
hundred couplets is attributed to Yama, brother of the seventh 
Mann, and raler of the world below. Kullika-bhatta wrote a 
gloss on his institutes, Apastamba was author of a work in 
prose, which is extant, with an abridgment in verse; but the 
metrical abridgment only of the institutes of Samvarta is 
among the tracts which were collected for the present compila- 
tion, Ké&ty4yans is author of a clear and full treatise on law, 
and also wrote ou grammar and on other subjects. Vyibaspati, 
vegent of the planet Jupiter, has a place among legislators ; he 
was eon of Angiras according to one legend, but son of Devala 
aecording to another ; the abridgment of his institutes, if not 
the code at large, is extant. Pardéara, grandson of Vasishtha, 
ig termed the highest authority for the fourth age; a work 
attributed to him is extant, with a commentary by Madhava- 
ch&rya, Vyésa, son of Pardéara, is reputed author of tho 
Purdnas, which, with some works more immediately connected 
with law, are often cited in his name. Sankha and Likhita 
are the authors of a joint work in prose, which has been 
abridged in verse; their separate tracts in verse are alao 
extant. Horoie history notices two personages of the name of 
Daksha: one son of Brahmé, the other son of Prachetas. A 
similar legend on the marriage of their daughters, and which 
is e‘dently allegorical, is told of both; it does not appear 
certain which of them is the legislator ; however, a law treatise 
in verse is dignified with this name. Gautama, son of the 
celebrated founder of rational system of metaphysics and 
logic, is named in every list of legislators, although texts are 
cited in the name of his father Gotama, the son of Utathya; 
an elegant treatise in prose is ascribed to Gautama. Sététapa 
is author of a treatise on penance and expiation, of which an 
abridgment in verso is extant. Wasishtha, the preceptor of 
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the inferior gods, and one of the lords of created beings, is the 
last of twenty legislators named by Yéjnavalkys ; hia elegant 
work in prose mixed with verse is extant. 

In the Padma-purdna the number of thirty-six legislators 
is completed by the following names: Marichi,. the father 
of Kaéyaps; Pulastya, fether of Agastya; Prachetas, son of 
Prichinavarhisha by a daughter of the ocean, and father of 
Dakshs; Bhyigu, eon of Manu ; Nérada, begotten by Brahmé, 
and again by Kaéyapa, on the wife of Dakeha; Kaéyapa, son 
of Marichi; View&mitra, s sage among military men, who 
became a Bréhmana through his devotion; Devala, son of 
Viswémitra, and grandfather of the celebrated grammarian 
Pénini, but according to another legend great-grandson of 
Daksha; Rishyaéringa, aon of Vibhdndaka by s miraculous 
birth from a doe; Gérgya, the astronomer; Baudhéyana, who 
is frequently cited by lawyers; Paith{nasi, who is also cited 
in this Digest ; Jébéli, Sumantu, Paréskara, Lokékebi, and 
Kuthumi, whose names rarcly occur in aby compilation of 
law, Besides these legislators, Dhaumya, the priest of the 
Péndaras, and author of a commentary on the Yayurreda, 
Aéwaléyans, who wrote on the detail of religious acts and 
ceremonies, and Datta, the son of Atri, are cited in this com- 
Pilation ; and Bhéguri is quoted for a gloss on the institutes 
of Manu, 

Tho Ramdyana of Valmiki, the earliest epic poem, is cited 
as nearly equal in authority with the poems on mythology and 
heroic history, which are ascribed to Vyasa. For the purpose 
of elucidation, the compiler sometimes quotes metaphysical 
rules and ethical maxima, and, with particular veneration, the 
sublime works of Udayandchérya, the reviver of the rational 
ayatem of philosophy. For the same purpose he has made 
some use of the dramas and epic poem of Kéliddss, and lyric 
pootry of Jayadeva. The treatises and commentaries of 
lawyers, which have becn consulted by the compiler, are 
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The ChAandoga-paritiehta by Keéava-miéra, a celebrated 
philosopher, and its commentary named Parisishta-prakdéa, 
sre works of great authority; they treat of the duties of 
Priests, especially those who are guided in their religious cere- 
monies by the Sdmaveda. A more general treatise, entitled 
Dwaita-parisishta, is the work of the same author, a native of 
Mithilé. The Viodda-ratndkara, a digest highly esteemed 
by the lawyers of Mithil4é or Tirabhukti, was compiled under 
the superintendence of Chandeéwara, minister of Harasinha- 
deva, king of Mithila Chandedwara is reputed anthor of 
other tracts. The Viedda-chintdmani? Vyavahdra-chintdmani, 
and other works of Vachaspati-miéra, are also in high repute 
among the lawyers of Mithilé. No more than ten or twelve 
generations have passed since he flourished at Semaul in 
Tirhét. The Virdda-chandra and other works composed by 
Lakhimédevi are likewise much respected in the Mithilé 
school. This learned female set the name of her nephew 
Misard-miéra to all her compositions on law and philosophy, 
and took the titles of her work from the tenth reigning prince, 
Chandrasinha, grandson of Harasinhadevs. The Virdda- 
chandra is never cited by name in the new Digest ; although it 
has been frequently copied in the anonymous commentary. 

The Vyavahdra-tattca? Ddya-tattwa,? and other works of 
Raghonandana-bandyaghatiya, are highly reapected by the 
Gaudiya school. This great lawyer is frequently cited by the 
title of Smérta-bhattichérya, as Véchaspati-miéra is distin- 
guished by his family name of Misra. The Dwaita-nirnaya 
of Véchaspati-bhattéchérya, a treatise on questions of law, is 
often quoted by the compiler of the new Digest, who has ouly 
once named him ; in every other instance he cites him by the 
appellation of ‘my venerable grandfather.” In allusion to 


1 [He flourished an. 1514, see Hall, preface to the Sdnkhyo-provackonee 
Vedehys, p. 36.) i 

3 [Printed at Calcutta in 1837; s translation was published in 1663 by 
Pramas Kumtr Thiker.} 

? {Printed af Caloatia in 1828, ‘These form part of the Smpiti-tattsca (Cale, 
1834)-) 
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the similarity of their names, this lawyer adopted « title for 
his work from s similar treatise by Vichaspati-miéra, The 
compiler of the new Digest also quotes his maternal grand- 
father’s brother by the appellation of “ modern Vichaspati.” 

Jimitavéhava, who gave his name to a digest entitled 
Dharma-ratna, is said to have reigned on the throne of Séli- 
véhans. He is probably the same with the son of Jimitaketu, 
& prince of the race of Siléra, who reigned st Tagara.'! The 
chapter on inheritance is extant, with a commentary by Sri- 
kyishna-tarkélankéra, a modern writer, of no great authority, 
who belongs to the Gaud{ya school, and is often cited. 

Haléyudha, the spiritual adviser of Lakshmapasena (a re~ 
nowned monarch who gavo his name to an era of which six 
hundred and ninety-two years are expired), is the author of 
the Nydya-sarvaswa, Bréhmana-sarraswa, Pandita-sarcaswa, 
and many other tracts on the administration of justice, and on 
tho duties of classes and professions. He was son of Dhanan- 
jays, the celebrated lexicographer ; and his brothers Pasapsti 
and Yééna are authors of rituals, the first for obsequies, ote., 
the second for daily acts of religion. 

Lakehmidhara composed a treatise on administrative justice, 
by command of Govindachandra, a king of Kasi, sprung from 
the Véstavs race of Kéyasthas. He is likewise author of a 
digest ontitled Kalpataru, which is often cited. By command 
of the same prince, Narasinha, son of Ramachandra, the 
grammarian and philosopher, composed a law tract entitled 
Gorindérnara, and several other treaties, 

Geikaréchérya and bis eon Srinéthéchérya-chiddmani were 
both celebrated lawyers of the Mithilé school. The first wrote 
8 treatize on inheritances, the Isst is author of a tract on the 
daties of the fourth class, which is entitled A'chdrya-chandrikd? 
I have not seen the other works of these authors. 

The Smyiti-sdra, or, st fall length, Smrityartha-edra, by 

2 Asiatic Renwarcbes, vol. i. pp 257 and 361. [Cf. infra, p. 489.) 
* (tebdre-chandrikd, 00 Acfrecht, Boal. Cotel., p. 283, 5.] 
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Sridharéchérya, a priest of the Dravir! tribe, is a treatise on 
religious duties, in which questions of civil duty are incident- 
ally introduced. He cjtea the Kdmadhenu, a law tract said to 
be a gloss on Mana; but which, not having seen the book, I 
cannot affirm, The Pradips, Kalpadruna, and Kalpalatd, 
works of which I can give no other notices, are cited in the 
Swpitiesdra, 

The Madana-pdrijata, on civil duties, is the work of Vis- 
weswara-bhatta, and derives its namo from Madana-péla, a 
prince of the J&t race, who reigned at K4shthanagar or Digh. 
This work, which is sometimes quoted in the name of Madana- 
pala himself, cites, among other authorities, the Sdpardrka*® 
and Smyiti-chandrikd, which do not appear to bo otherwise 
known, and the Hemddri, which is occasionally quoted in the 
new Digest. 

Giilapéni, a native of Mithilé, who resided at Séhuria in 
Bengal,? wrote a treatise on penance and expiation, which is in 
great repute with both schoole, His commentary on Ydjna- 
valkya, entitled Dipakatikd, has been already noticed. Bhava- 
deva-bhatta, also called Balabalabhi-bhujanga, was suthor of 
several treatises on religious duties. These, with tho rituals 
of the same author, are much consulted in Bengal and in the 
southern provinces of India. Jitendriya is often cited in the 
Mitckshard, and sometimes in the new Digeat. Goyichandra, 
Graheéwara, Dhére’wara, Balardpa, Harihara, Murdri-miéra, 
and many others, have been occasionally consulted. 

Among modern digests the most remarkable are the Vird- 
ddrnaca-setu, compiled by order of Mr. Hastinga; the Viedda- 
adrdrnara, compiled at the request of Sir William Jones, by 
Sarvorn-trived{, a lawyer of Mithilé ; and the Viedda-bhangdr- 
nara, by Jagannéths, which is now translated. 

Qn this translation I shall briefly observe, that the version 
of many texts comes from the pen of Sir W. Jones; for most 

» [Drtvige.) * [Apardrke th 
9 [4 Sthogiyhna, §’Glapépia cognomen,” Aufrecht, Bed. Catal.) 
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of the laws quoted from Mana are found in his translation of 
the Ménava-dharma-bdetra, and other texts had been slrendy 
translated by him when perusing the original digest formerly 
compiled by order of Mr. Hastings, It has become my part 
to complete s translation of the new Digest of Indian Law. 
Selected for thie duty by Sir John Shore, whose attention 
extended to promote the happiness of the native inhabitants of 
the provinces which he governs, and to encourage the labours 
of the literary society over which he presides, is no less con- 
spicuous than hia successful administration of the British 
interests in India, I have cheerfully devoted my utmost 
endeavours to deserve the choice by which I was honoured ; 
nothing, which diligence could effect, has been omitted to 
render tho translation scrupulously faithful ; and to this it has 
been frequently necessary to eacrifice perspicuous diction, The 
reader, while he consures this and other defects of a work 
executed in the midat of official avocations, will candidly con- 
sider the obvious difficulties of the undertaking. Should it 
appear to him that much of the commentary might have 
been omitted without injury to the context, or that a better 
arrangement would have rendered the whole more perspicuous, 
ho will remember that the translator could use no freedom 
with the text, but undertook a verbal translation of it: what 
has been inserted to make this intelligible is distinguished 
by italics, as was practised by Sir William Jones in his ver- 
sion of Manu snd of the Siréjiyyah; in very few instances 
has any greater liberty been taken, except grammatical ex- 
planations and etymologies, which are sometimes, though 
rarely, omitted, or abridged, where a literal version would have 
been wholly unintelligible to the English reader. In the or- 
thography of Sanskrit words, the system adopted by Sir W. 
Jones has been followed! To obviate the necessity of re- 
ferring to the first volame of the Asiatic Researches, where 
that aystem was proposed, an explanatory note is subjoined, 
4 [This han bean of couree altered in the present repriat } 
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This, with an index, and a few scattered annotations, which 
have been added, may prove sufficient to assist the occasional 
perusal of 4 work intended to disseminate » knowledge of 
Indian law, and, serving as a standard for the administra 
tion of justice among the Hindu subjects of Great Britain, to 
advance the happiness of s numerous people, 


Mrezaroce, 
1781 Dacember, 1796. 
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PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION OF TWO 
TREATISES ON THE HINDU LAW OF IN- 
HERITANCE. 


Published at Calcutta, 1810. 


No branch of jurisprudence is more important than the law 
of successions or inheritance; as it constitutes that part of any 
uational system of laws, which is the most peculiar and 
distinct, and which ia of most frequent use and extensive 
application. 

In the law of contracts, the rules of decision, observed in 
the jurisprudence of different countries, are in general dictated 
by reason and good sense; and rise naturally, though not 
always obviously, from the plain maxims of equity and right. 

As to tho criminal law, mankind are in general agreed in 
regard to the naturo of crimes ; and, although some diversity 
necessarily result from the exigencies of different states of 
society, lending to considerable variation in the catalogue of 
offenoes, and in the scale of relative guilt and consequent 
punishment, yet the fundamental principles are unaltered, and 
may perhape be equally traced in every known scheme of 
exemplary and retributive justice. 

But the rules of succession to property, being in their nature 
arbitrary, are in all systems of law merely conventional. 
Admitting even that the succession of the offspring to the 
patent is eo obvious as almost to present a natural and 
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universal law, yet this very first rule ia 50 variously modified 
by the usages of different nations, that its application at least 
must be acknowledged to be founded on consent rather than 
on reasoning. In the laws of one people the rights of primo- 
geniture are established; in those of another the equal 
succession of all the male offspring prevails; while the rest 
allow the participation of the female with the male issue, some 
in equal, others in unequal proportions. Succession by right of 
representation, and the claim of descendants to inherit in the 
order of proximity, have been respectively established in 
various nations, according to the degree of favour with which 
they have viewed those opposite pretensions, Proceeding 
from linear to collateral succession, the diversity of laws pre- 
vailing anong different nations is yot greater, and still more 
forcibly argues the arbitrariness of the rules. Nor is it indeod 
practicable to redace the rulos of succession, as actually estab- 
lished in any existing body of law, to a general or leading 
principle, unless by the assumption of some maxim not neces- 
sarily nor naturally connected with the canons of inheritance. 

In proportion, then, as tho law of succession is arbitrary 
and irreducible to fixed and general principles, it is complex 
and intricate in its provisions; and requires, on the part of 
those entrusted with the administration of justice, a provious 
preparation by study; for its rules and maxims cannot be 
rightly understood, when only hastily consulted as occasions 
arize, Those occasions are of daily aud of hourly occurrence ; 
and, on this account, that branch of law should be carefully 
and diligently studied. 

In the Hinda jurisprudence in particular, it is the branch of 
daw, which specially and almost exclusively merits the atten- 
tion of those who are qualifying themselves for the line of 
service in which it will become their duty to administer justice 
to our Hindu subjects, according to their own laws. 

A very ample compilation on this subject is included in the 
Digest of Hinda Law prepared by Jaganndtha, under the 
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directions of Sir William Jones. But copious as that work is, 
it does not mupersede the ‘necessity of further aid to the study 
of the Hindu law of inheritance. In the preface to the trans- 
lation of the Digest, I hinted an opinion unfavourable to the 
arrangement of it, sa it has been executed by the native 
compiler. I have been confirmed in that opinion of the com- 
pilation since its publication ; and indeed the author’s method 
of discussing together the discordant opinions maintained by 
the lawyers of the several schools, without distinguishing in 
an intelligible manner which of them ia the received doctrine 
of each school, but on the contrary leaving it uncertain whether 
any of the opinions stated by him do actually prevail, or which 
doctrine must now be considered to be in force, and which 
obsolete, renders his work of little utility to persons conversant 
with tho law, and of atill Jess service to those who are not 
versed in Indian jurisprudence; especially to the Engliah 
reader, for whose use, through the medium of translation, the 
work was particularly intended. 

Entertaining this opinion of it, 1 long ago undertook a new 
compilation of the law of successions with other collections of 
Hindu law, under the sanction of the Government of Bengal, 
for preparing for publication a supplementary Digest of such 
parts of the law as 1 might consider to be most useful. Ite 
final completion and publication have been hitherto delayed by 
important avocations; and it has been judged mean time 
advisable to uffer to the public in a detached form * complete 
translation of two works materially connected with that com- 
pilation. 

They are tho standard authorities of tho Hindu law of 
inheritance in the schools of Benares and Bengal respectively 5 
and considerable advantage must be derived to the atudy of 
this branch of law, from access to those authentic works, in 
which the entire doctrine of each school, with the reasons and 


arguments by which it is supported, may be seen st one view 
and in a connected ahape. 
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In a general compilation, where the authorities are greatly 
multiplied, and the doctrines of many different schools and of 
numerous suthors are contrasted and compared, the reader is 
at a loss to collect the doctrines of s particnlar achool, and to 
follow the train of reasoning by which they are maintained. 
He ia confounded by the perpetual conflict of discordant 
opinions and jarring deduetions; and by the frequent transition 
from the positions of one sect to the principles of another. It 
may be useful, then, that such a compilation should be pre- 
ceded by the separate publication of the most approved works 
of each school, By exhibiting in an exact translation the text 
of the author with notes selected from the glosses of his com- 
mentators, or from the works of other writers of the same 
school, a correct knowledge of that part of the Hindu law 

“which is expressly treated by him will be made more easily 
attainable, than by trusting solely to a general compilation, 
The one is best adapted to preparatory study; the other may 
afterwards be profitably consulted, when a general, but accurate 
knowledge has been thus previously obtained by the separato 
study of a complete body of doctrine, 

These considerations determined the publication of the 
present volume, It comprehends the celebrated treatise of 
Jimitavéhana on successions, which is constantly cited by 
the lawyers of Bengal under the emphatic title of Daya-bhaga 
or “inheritance”; and an extract from the still more cele- 
brated Mitdkshard, comprising so much of this work as relates 
to inheritance. The range of its authority and influence is 
far more extensive than that of Jimdtavahana's treatise, for it 
is received in all the schools of Hindu law, from Beuares to 
the southern extremity of the peninsula of India, as the chief 
groundwork of the doctrines which they follow, and as an 
authority from which they rarely dissent. 

The works of other eminent writers have, concurrently with 
the Mitékshard, considerable weight in the schools of law 
which have respectively adopted them; as the Sorifi-chan- 
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drikd' in the south of India; the Chinfdmani, Ratndkara, and 
Viedda-chandra* in Mithité; the Viramitrodaya and Kamalé- 
kara* at Benares; and the Mayikha‘ among the Marhéttas: 
but sll agree in generally deferring to the suthority of the 
Mildkshard, in frequently appealing to its text, and in rarely, 
and at the same time modestly, dissenting from its doctrines 
on particular questions, The Bengal achool alone, having 
taken for its guide Jimdtavéhana’s treatise, which is, on 
almost every disputed point, opposite in doctrine to the Mitd- 
kshard, has no deference for its authority. On thia account, 
independently of any other considerations, it would have been 
necessary to admit into the present volume either his treatise, 
or gome one of the abridgments of his doctrine which are in 
use, and of which tho best known and most approved is Raghu- 
nandaua's Ddya-tattwa. But the preference appeared to bo’ 
decidedly due to tho treatise of Jimitavéhana himeelf; os 
well because ho was the founder of this school, being the 
author of the doctrine which it has adopted ; as because the 
aubjects which he discusses are treated by him with ominent 
ability and great precision ; and for this further reason, that 
quotations from his work, or references to it, which must 
become necessary in a general compilation of the Hindu law 
of inheritanco, can be but very imperfectly intelligible with- 
out the opportunity of consulting the whole text of his close 
rearouiug and ample disquisitions. 

1 By Devinda-bhatta. This excellent treatise on jadicature is of great and 
alaiost paramount suthority, as 2 am informed, in the countries occupied by the 
inde nations of Dravige, Tailenga, and Karpita: inhabiting the greatest part 
“ peninsula or Dakbin, (It was tranalated in 1867 by T. Kristuaawmy 

indie hintan, Vyarahére-chintdmeni, and other treatises of law by 
Vichaspati-midte; Finide-retnitere, Vyerehora-retndters, and other compil 


tions by Papgitas employed by Chapgedwara ; Fiedda-chendre by Misert-midra, 
‘ot rather by his aunt Lakbimt or Lakshani-devi. 
© Finemitredage, 02 ample and very accurate digest by Mitra-misre [pristed 
sf Caleutes in 1646), Vinddareqdove and other works of Kamslthare. 
Fyneakire-meyskhe and other trestions by Nilakaptha, (Translated by H. 
Dowels in Tent” Printed at Bombsy in 2863.) 
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Having selected, for reasons which have been here ex- 
plained, the Déya-bhdga of Jimitavabans, and the Mitékehard 
on inheritance, for translation and separate publication, I was 
led in course to draw the chief part of the annotations neces- 
sary to the illustration of the text from the commentaries 
on those works. Notes have been also taken from original 
treatises, of which likewise brief notices will be here given, 
that their authority may be appreciated. 

In the selection of notes from commentaries and other 
sources, the choice of them has not been restricted to such as 
might be necessary to the elucidation of the subject as it ia 
exhibited in the English version ; but variations in the reading 
and interpretation of the original text have been regularly 
noticed, with the view of adapting this translation to the use 
of those who may be induced to study it with the original 
Sanskrit text. The mere English reader will not bo detained 
by these annotations, which he will of course pass by. 

Having verified with great care the quotations of suthors, 
aa far as means are afforded to me by my own collection of 
Sanskrit law-books (which includes, I believe, nearly all that 
are extant), I have added at the foot of the page notes of 
reference to the places in which the texts are found, They 
will be satisfactory to the reader as demonstrating the general 
correctness of the original citations. The inaccuracies, which 
have been remarked, are also carefully noticed. They are fow 
and not often important. 

The sources from which the annotations have been chiefly 
drawn are the following. 

The commentary of Srikrishna-tarkélankéra on the Daya 
bhaga of Jimdtavéhana has been chiefly and preferably used. 
This is the most celebrated of the glosses on the text. It is 
the work of a very acute logician, who interprets his author 
and reasons on his arguments, with great accuracy aud pre- 
cision ; and who always illustrates the text, generally confirms 

¥ [Printed at Caleatta in 1818 and 1629.) 
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its positions, but not unfrequently modifies or amends them. 
Its authority has been long gaining ground in the schools of 
Jaw throughout Bengal; and it has almost banished from them 
the other expositions of the Déya-bhdga; being ranked, in 
general estimation, next after the treatises of Jimdtavéhana 
and of Raghunandana. 

An original treatise by the came author, entitled Ddya- 
krama-eangraha,' contains a good compendium of the law of 
inheritance according to Jimitav4hana’s text, as expounded 
in his commentary. It has beon occasionally quoted in the 
notes: its authority being satisfactorily demonstrated by the 
uso which was made of it in the compilation of the Digest 
translated by Mr. Halhed ; the compilers of which tranecribed 
largely from it, though without acknowledgment. 

Tho carliest commentary on Jindtavéhana is that of 
Sringtha-Gchérya-chiddmani. It has been constantly in 
Srikzishys'’s view, who frequently copics it; but still oftener 
citea the opinions of Chidémani to correct or confute them, 
Notwithatanding this frequent collision of opinions, the com- 
mentary of Chadémani nwuat be acknowledged as, in general, 
a very excellent exposition of the text; and it has been usefully 
consultod throughout the progress of tho translation, as well 
as for the aclection of explanatory notes. 

Another commentary, anterior to Srikrishna’s, but subse- 
quent to Chid&mani’s, is that of Achyuta-chakravarti (author 
likewise of @ commentary on the Sniddka-rievka). It is in 
many places quoted for refutation, and in more is closely 
followed by Srikrishna, but always without naming the author. 
It contains frequent citations from Chidamani, and is itself 
quoted with the name of the writer by Mabedwara, This work 
is upon the whole au able interpretation of the text of Jimita- 
véhana, and has afforded much assistance in the translation of 
it, and furnished many notes illustrating ite sense. 

The commentary of Maheéwara is posterior to those of 

¥ [Printed at Calentta in 1826, and waaslated by Wyneh in 1618.] 
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Chidémagi and of Achyuts, both of which are cited in it; 
and is probably anterior to Srikrishna’s, or at least nearly 
of the same date, if my information concerning these authors 
be correct ;} for they appear to have been almost contemporary, 
but Maheswara seemingly 4 little the elder of the two. They 
differ greatly in their expositions of the text, both as to the 
meaning and as to the manner of deducing the sense; but neither 
of them affords any indication of his having seen the other's 
work. A comparison of these different and independent inter- 
pretations has been of material aid to a right understanding 
and correct version of obscure and doubtful passages in Jimuta- 
vahana’s text. 

Of the remaining commentaries, of which notices had been 
obtained, only one other has been procured. It beara the 
name of Raghunandana, the author of the Smriti-tattra, and 
the greatest authority of Hindu law in the province of Bengal. 
In proportion to the celebrity of the writer was the disappoint- 
ment experienced on finding reason to distrust the authen- 
ticity of the work. But not being satisfied of its gonuinencss, 

sand on the contrary suspecting it strongly of bearing o 
borrowed name, I have made a very sparing use of this 
commentary either in the version of the text or in the notes.4 

The Ddya-tattwa, or 20 much of the Smriti-tattia as relates 
to inheritance, is the undoubted composition of Raghunandana ; 
and, in deference to the greatness of the author’s name and 
the estimation in which his works aro held among the learned 
Hindes of Bengal, has been throughout diligently consulted 
and carefully compared with Jimitavdhana’s treatise, on 
which it is almost exclusively founded. It is indeed an ex- 

+ Great-grandsons of both these writers were living in 1806 ; and the grandson 
{daughter's son) of S'rikyiahga was alive in 1790. Both consequently must have 
Hived in the first part of the last century. They are modern writers; and S'ri- 
Irrishya is apparently the most recent, 

2 [These five commentariae were published in the grend edition edited by Pandit 
Bharatachandra-firomapi, in 1866, under the patroasge of Vrasanoa Kumtr 
‘Thikur; ong, besides these, it also contains those of Rémabhadra-nyhyhlenkira 
end Krisheskinta-vidyivigi’s.} 
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cellent compendium of the law, in which not only Jimita- 
Yéhana’s doctrines are in general strictly followed, but are 
commonly delivered in his own words in brief extracts from 
his text. On a few points, however, Raghunandana has differed 
from his master; and in eome instances he has supplied 
deficiencies. These, as far as they have appeared to be of 
importance, have furnished annotations ; for which his authority 
is of course quoted. 

A commentary by Kasiréma on Raghunandana’s Déya- 
tatiwa, has also supplied a few annotations, and has been of 
some use in explaining J{mitavéhana’a commentators, being 
written in the spirit of their expositions of that author's text, 
particularly Srikrishga’s gloss ; and often in the very words of 
that commentator. 

The Daya-rahaaya or Smriti-ratndvalt of Rémanétha-vidyé- 
vichaspati, having obtained a considerable degree of authority 
in some of the districts of Bengal, has been frequently con- 
sulted, and is sometimes quoted in the notes, It is a work 
not devaid of merit, but, as it differs in some material points 
from both Jimitavéhana and Raghunandana, it tends too. 
much to unhinge the certainty of the law on some important 
questions of very frequent recurrence. The same author has 
written a commentary on Jimitavéhana's Ddya-bhdga, and 
makes a referenco to it at the close of his own original treatise. 
My reacarches, however, and endeavours to procure a copy of 
it, have not been suecessful. I should else have considered it 
right to advert frequently to it in the illustrations of the text. 

Uther treatises on inheritance, according to the doctrines 
received in Bengal, ax the Daya-nirnaya of Srikara-bhatts- 
chérya, and one or two more which have fallen under my 
inspection, are little else than epitomes of the work of Raghu- 
nandans or of Jimétavaéhana: and on this account have been 
ecarcely at all used in preparing the present publication. 

The remaining names, which occur in the notes, are of 
works or of their authors belonging to other schools. These 
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are rarely, I may gay never, cited, unless for variations in the 
reading of original texts of legislstors, excepting only the 
Viramitrodaya of Mitra-misra; from whose work a few quota- 
tions may be found in the notes, contradicting passages of the 
text. This author, in the compilation mentioned, uniformly 
examines and refutes the peculiar doctrines maintained by 
Jimitavéhana and Raghunandans: but it did not fall within 
the design of the present publication to exhibit the contro- 
versial arguments of the modern opponents of the Bengal 
school; and quotations from his work have been therefore 
aparingly inserted in the notes te Jimitavdhana’s treatise. 

The commentaries on the Mitdkshard' of Vijndneswara aro 
less numerous, Of four, concerning which I have notices, two 
only have been procured, the Subodhini, by Viswoswara- 
bhatta, and s commentary by a modern author, Bélambhatta. 

The Subodhini isa collection of notes elucidating the obscure 
passages of the AMitdkshard, concisely, but perspicuously. It 
leaves few difficulties unexplained, and dwells on them no 
further than is necessary to their elucidation, The commen- 
tator is author likewise of a compilation entitled Madana- 
périjdta, chiefly on religious law, but comprising a chapter 
on inheritance, a topic connected with that of obsequies. To 
this work he occasionally refers from his commentary. Both 
therefore have been continually consulted in the progress of 
the translation, and havo furnished a great proportion of the 
annotations. 

Bélambhatta’s work is in the usual form of a perpetual 
comment, It proceeds, sentence by sentence, expounding 
every phrase and every term in the original text. Always 
copious on what is obscure, and often so on what is clear, it 
has been # satisfactory aid in the translation, even where it 
was busy in explaining that which was evident: for it has 
been gratifying to find, though no doubts were entertained, 

2 [The whole of the Mitdkehard wes printed at Calcutta in 1809, and has been 


reprinted at Bombay, 186, and Benares, 1866; the Myarahire section was re- 
printed at Calcutta in 1829.) 
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that the intended interpretation had the sanction of a com- 
mentator. Bélambhatta’s gloas in general follows the Subo- 
dhink as far aa this goose. It has supplied annotations where 
Viéweswara's commentary was silent; or where the expla- 
nation, couched in Viéweéwara's concise language, might be 
leas intelligible to the English reader. 

Vijnéneswara’s Mildkshard being s commentary on the 
institutes of Yajnavalkya, it has been a natural suggestion 
to compare his expositions of the law, and of his suthor's 
text in particular, with the commentaries of other writers on 
the same institutes, viz, the ancient and copious gloss of 
Aparérka of the royal louse of Siléra, and the modern and 
sucrinet annotations of Sdlapéni in his comment entitled 
Dipakalikd, A fow notes have been selected from both these 
works, and chiefly from that of Aparérka. 

For tike reasons the commentators on the institutes of other 
ancient sages have been similarly examined. They are those 
of Medh&tithi and Kullika-bhatts on Mana; Taradatta’s 
gloss on Gautama, which is entitled Mitdékehard; Nands- 
pandita’s commentary under the title of Vatjayanti, on the 
institutes which bear the name of the god Vishgu, and those 
of the wame author, and of Médhava-écharya, on Pardéara. 

Nauda-pandita is author also of an excellent treatise on 
adoption, entitled Dattaka-mimdned,! of which much use has 
been made, among other authorities, iu the enlarged illustra- 
tions which it has been judged advisable to add to the short 
chapter contained in the Afifdkehard on this important topic of 
Hindu law. 

The same writer appears, from a reference in a passage of 
his gloas on Vishgu, to have composed a commentary on the 
Mitdkehard under the title of Pratitikshard. Not having 
been able to procure that work, but conclading that the opinions 
which the writer msy have there delivered correspond with 
those which he has expressed in his other compositions, I have 

9 [Printed with the Dattebe-chandribe et Caleutts ix 1957.} 
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made frequent references to the rest of his writings, and par- 
ticularly to his commentary on Vishnu, which is a very 
excellent and copious work, and might serve, like the AMitd- 
kehard, a8 & body or digest of law. 

All the works of greatest authority in the several achools 
which hold the Mitdkshard in veneration, have been oocasion- 
ally made to contribute to the requisite elucidation of the text, 
or have been cited when necessary for such deviations from ita 
doctrine, as it has been judged right to notice in the annota- 
tions, It will be sufficient to particularize in this place the 
Viramitrodaya before mentioned, of which the greatest use has 
been made; that compilation conforming generally to the 
doctrines of the Mifdkshard, the words of which it very 
commonly cites with occasional elucidations of the text inter- 
spersed, or with express interpretations of it subjoined, or 
sometimes with the substitution of a paraphrase for parts of 
the original text. All these have beon found useful auxiliaries 
to the professed commentaries and glosses, 

This brief account of the works from which notes have been 
selected or nid derived, will sufficiently make known the plan 
on which the text of the Mitdkehard avd that of Jimiita- 
véhana have been translated and elucidated, and the materials 
which have been employed for that purposo. It is hardly 
necessary to add, by way of precaution to the reader, that he 
will find distinguished by hyphens, whatever has becn inserted 
from the commentaries into the text to render it more easily 
intelligible—a reference to the particular commentary being 
always made in the notes at the foot of the page. 

Concerning the history and age of the authors whose works 
are here introduced to the attention of the English reader, some 
information will be expected. On theso points, however, the 
notices, which have been collected, are very imperfect, as must 
ever be the case in regard to the biography of Hindu authors, 

Vijnéneéwara, often called Vijnna-yogi, the author of the 
Mitékshard, is known to have been an ascetic, and belonged, as 
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in affirmed, to an order of Sannydsis, said to have been 
founded by Sankara-éehérys. No farther particulars con- 
cerning him have been preserved. A copy of his work has 
indeed been shown to me, in which, at its close, he is described 
as & contemporary of VikramAditya, But the authority of 
this passage, which is wanting in other copies, is not aufficiont 
to ground a belief of the antiquity of the book ; especially aa 
it cannot be well reconciled to the received opinion above 
noticed of the author's appertaining to a religious order 
founded by Sankars-Achérya, whose ago cannot be carried 
further back at the atmost than a thousand years. The limit 
of the lowest recent date which can possibly be assigned to 
this work, may be more certainly fixed from the ascertained 
age vf the commentary; the author of which composed like- 
wise (as alroady observed) the Madana-pdrijdta, so named in 
honour of a prince called Madans-pala, apparently the same 
who gives title to the Mfadana-rinoda, dated in the fifteenth 
century of the Sambat era.' It may be inferred as probable, 
that the antiquity of the Mfitdkehard excecds 500, and is short 
of 1000 years. If indeed Dhéreswara, who is frequently cited 
in the Mifdkshard a8 an author, be the same with the cele- 
brated Rij Bhoja, whose title may not improbably have been 
given to a work composed by his command, according to a 
practice which is by no means uncommon, the remoter limit 
will be reduecd by more than a century; and the range of 
uncertainty as to the age of the Afitdkshard will be contracted 
within narrower bounds. 

Of Jimdtavéhana as little is known. The name belongs 
to a prince of the house of Siléra, of whose history some hints 
may be gathered from the fabulous adventures recorded of him 
in popular tales; and who is mentioned in an ancient and 
suthentic inscription foand at Salset.2 It was an obvious con- 
jecture, that the name of this prince might have been affixed 
to a treatise of law composed perhsps under his patronage or 
1148) Gambet ; anewering to a.p. 1375. 1 Asiatic Bessarches, vol. i. p. 357. 
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by his directions. That however is not the opinion of the 
learned in Bengal; who are more inclined to suppose that the 
real author may have borne the name which is affixed to his 
work, and may have been a professed lawyer who performed 
the fanctions of judge and legal adviser to one of the most 
celebrated of the Hindu sovereigns of Bengal. No evidence, 
however, has been adduced in support of this opinion ; and the 
period when this author flourished is therefore entirely un- 
sertain. He cites several earlier writers; but, their age being 
not less doubtful than his own, no aid can be at present derived 
from that circumstance, towards the determination of the 
limita between which he is to be placed. His commentators 
suppose him in many places to be occupied in refuting the 
doctrines of the Mitdkshard. Probably they are right ; it is 
however possible, that he may be there refuting the doctrines 
of earlier authors, which may have subsequently been re- 
peated from them in the later compilation of Vijndéneswara, 
Assuming, however, that the opinion of the commentators is 
correct, the age of Jimitavéhana must be placed between 
that of Vijnéneéwara, whose doctrine he opposes, and that of 
Raghunandana, who has followed his authority. Now Raghu- 
nandana’s date is ascertained at about three hundred years 
from this time: for he was pupil of Vasudeva-sirvabhauma, 
and studied at the eame time with three other disciples of the 
same preceptor, who likewise have acquired great celebrity : 
viz. Siromani, Kyishpdnanda, and Chaitanya; the latter is the 
well-known founder of the religious order and sect of Vaish- 
Ravas so numerous in the vicinity of Caleutta, and so notorious 
for the scandalous dissoluteness of their morals; and, the date 
of his birth being held memorable by his followers, it is ascer- 
tained by his horoscope said to be still preserved, as well as by 
the express mention of the date in his works, to have been 
1411 of the Saka era, answering to ¥.c. 1489; consequently 
Raghunandans, being his contemporary, must have flourished 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


xiv. 
ON HINDU COURTS OF JUSTICE: 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol, ii. pp. 166—196.] 


Tux composition of an Indian court of justice, conformably 
with the ancient Hindu institutions,? being very imperfectly 
understood, and many erroneous notions having become pre- 
valent on this subject, it appears to deserve a more full in- 
vestigation than it has yet undergone; and, with this viow, I 
submit to the Socicty the result of a careful perusal of original 
authorities of Hindu law relating to that point. 

The following is an abstract,? from very ample diequisitions, 
contained in treatises of Indian jurisprudence. 

An assembly for the administration of justice is of various 
sorts: cither stationary, being held in the town or village; or 
moveable, being held in field or forest; or it is a tribunal 
superintended by the chief judge appointed by the sovereign, 
and ontrusted with the royal seal to empower him to summon 

§ Road at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, May 24, 1828, 

* (Wilson, in e note to Mill (vol j. p. 213), sssigus these regulations to “a period 
not long subsequent to the Code of Meno, if not comtemporary." It would be 
on intereoting subject of inquiry to determine how far the Hindu courts and laws 


‘wore allowed éa remain in force during the five centuries and  balf of Muham- 
malas pedoniaacs trenghnt Idi Ct Elphinstone, History, pp. 91, 484, 
407, 

> A abort ectrast from this treation was communieated to Mr. H. St George 
‘Torker, for insertion in the Appendix to his work oa the financial state of the 
‘East-India Company. 
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parties; or it is a court held before the sovereign in person. 
The two first of these are constituted at the request of parties, 
who solicit cognizance and determination of their differences ; 
they are not established by operation of law, nor by the act of 
the king, but by voluntary consent. The two last are courts 
of judicature, established by the sovereign’s authority : such a 
court is resorted to for relief as occasions occur, and not, as the 
first-mentioned, constituted merely for the particular purpose, 

To accommodate or determine a dispute between contending 
parties, the heads of the family, or the chiefs of the society, 
or the inhabitants of the town or village, select a referee ap- 
proved by both parties. 

Among persons who roam the forest, an assembly for ter- 
minating litigation is to be held in the wilderness; among 
those who belong to an army, in the camp; and among mer- 
chanta and artisans, in their societies. 

Places of resort for redress are: 

1st. The court of the sovereign, who is assisted by learned 
Bréhmans as assessors. It ia ambulatory, being held where 
the king abides or sojourns. 

2nd. The tribunal of the chief judge (‘‘ Préd-rirdka,” or 
“ Dharmddhyaksha”) sppointed by the sovereign, and sitting 
with three or more assessors, not exceeding seven. This isa 
stationary court, being held at an appointed place. 

3rd. Inferior judges, appointed by the sovereign’s authority, 
for local juriadictions. From their decisions an appeal lies to 
the court of the chief judge, and thence to the raj& or king in 


‘The gradations in arbitration are also three: 

Ast. Assemblies of townsmen, or meetings of persons be- 
longing to various tribes, and following different professions, 
bat inhabiting the same place. 

2nd. Companies of tradere or artisans; conventions of 
persons belonging to different tribes, but subsisting by the 
practice of the same profession. 
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Srd. Meetings of kinsmen, or assemblages of relations con- 
nected by consanguinity. 

The technical terms in the Hindu law-books for these three 
gradations of assembliea are, lst. Piga; 2nd. Srepi; 8rd. 
Kula. 

Their decisions or awards sre subject to revision; an un- 
satisfactory determination of the “ Kula,” or family, is revised 
by the “Sreni,” or company, as less liable to suspicion of 
partiality than the kindred; and an unsatisfactory decision 
of fellow-artisans is revised by the “ Piya,” or assembly of 
co-habitanta, who are atill less to be suapected of partiality. 
From the award of the “Péga,” or assembly, an appeal lies, 
according to the statutes of Hindu law, to the tribunal of the 
“ Prdd-viedka,” or judge; and, finally, to the court of the 
Rajé, or sovereign prince. 

The Piga,” “ Sreni,? and “ Kula,” axe different degrees 
of arbitration, which, as is apparent, is not in the nature either 
of a jury or of a rustic tribunal, with which they have been 
sasimilated; but merely s system of arbitration, subordinate 
to regularly constituted tribunals or courts of justice. 

1 now proceed to the more detailed consideration of the 
composition of such courts. 

In several passages of Hindu law-books the membera of the 
judicature are enumerated, but not without some discrepancy 
one authority specifying #0 many as ten; others eight, but in 
some instances, nevertheless, noticing 3 greater number. The 
difference, however, is not material. 

That cnumeration concerns the sovereign court, wherein the 
king personally presides. The composition of subordinate 
tribunals, with respect to its members and attendanta and 
officers, has not been particularized; nor are there any direc- 
tions found concerning the manner in which the business of 
inferior courts is to be conducted, or the sittings of arbitra- 
tors, No doubt the analogy of the sovereign court would be 
followed, 90 far as applicable; and the composition of the 
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highest tribunal would be the type or model for the construc.’ 
tion of a subordinate one. 

A court of judicature ia, in the passages which have been 
adverted to, likened to » body furnished with limbs; and the 
similitude of the members of the one and limbs of the other 
is followed out to a puerile minuteness. Without regard, 
however, to this solemn trifling, it may be observed, that the 
members enumerated aro: first, the king or sovereign prince ; 
next, the chief judge, or superintendent appointed by him; 
afterwards the assessors or puisne judges, considered in the 
aggregate aa one member, though their number ought to be 
three, five, or seven. Tho written law is to be had for re- 
ference or consultation, and is mentioned as one member ; gold 
and fire are also to be in readiness, for use in the adminia- 
tration of oaths, and are in like manner noticed as members; 
as is also water, provided for refreshmont, The principal 
officers of the court, namely, the accountant, the scribe, and 
the sequestrator, complete the formal enumeration, But to 
these must be added, other officers and attendants of the 
court, as the summoner and the moderator; likewise the 
king’s domestic priest or epiritual counsellor, and hia ministers 
of state or temporal advisers; and also the audience or by- 
standers, comprehending qualified persons, any one of whom 
may interpose in the capacity of an amicus curie ; and persons 
in attendance to keep order and prevent the intrusion of tho 
pepulace. 

By the Hindu institutes, the administration of justice, civil 
and criminal, is among the chief functions of the Rdjd or 
sovereign; not arbitrarily, according to his mere will and 
pleasure; but conformably with fixed laws recorded by an- 
cient sages, and agreeable to the established custom of tho 
country. 

He will naturally need the assistance of learned persons 
conversant with those laws and usages, and competent to the 
application of them in particular and individual cases, There 
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‘is need likewise of attendants and officers to conduct the 
process and execute the adjndications of the tribunal. Tho 
number, fanctions, and powers of those advisers and stten- 
denta, as prescribed by law, form the legal constitation of a 
Hindu sovereign court. 

Tt is a topic considered and discussed in every general 
treatise of Indian forensic law: there ia no occasion, therefore, 
for premiaing 9 diequisition on the authorities to which 
referonce will be made. 


§ L. The sovereign Prince. 


The Hindu sovereign in person hears litigant parties to 
redreaa injuries and decide their contests; or he devolves that 
office on a chief judge, whose duty it is to assiet him when 
present, and to preside in his stead when absent. The right 
of personal suporintendonce is in strictness confined to the 
regular royal tribe of kxhafriya, or to the brdimana invested 
with sovereignty : one of an inferior class, whether the third 
or the fourth caste, or s mixed tribe, is not qualified to assume 
personal cognizance of causes, but is by law required to depute 
‘8 judge to officiate in his stead. On this point, however, oom- 
mentators of the law differ ; some maintaining the competency 
of every sovereign, whatever be his tribe, for the personal 
exercise of judicial authority. 

It is the sovereign on whom the duty of administering 
jnstice is incumbent, The chief judge, attendants, and officers, 
are only assistant in the trial of causes, like a stipendiary 
priest iv the celebration of religious rites; and they possess no 
proper nor original jurisdiction. It is » positive obligation on 
him; and the attendance of the rest is not indispensable. 
‘The spiritual reward of a due administration of law, and the 
offence of its omission, concern him alone.' 

Composure and sedateness of demesnour, with simplicity of 
dress and ornament, are enjoined, lest the euitors of the court 

* Gupietohendrit, tn. 
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be overawed and confounded. A sitting posture facing the: 
east is directed for = spiritual purpose; yet a trivial case may 
be heard by the prince standing; but he should not be walking 
to and fro, nor lying down, nor reclining. He holds out his 
right arm, wearing his mantle in the manner of  acarf, as is 
usual in an assembly of brdhmanas, and having his hand free 
to make signs when there may be occasion so to do. 


§ 2. The chief Judge. 


The chief judge assists the prince when present, or presides 
in court when he is absent. The proper title of this high 
officer js Prdd-virdka, which signifies ‘interrogator and dis- 
criminative pronouncer,’ He questions the parties; investigates 
the case ; distinguishes right and wrong; awards trial; and 
pronounces judgment. All this is implied in the title of his 
office. Another designation is Dharmddhyaksha, superintendent 
of justice, It ocoura in the rubric and colophon of divers 
treatises on law, as the author's official designation, ospecially 
in the works of Halayudha. 

The chief judge should be a lrdhmana, observant of the 
duties of his tribe; conversant with the law in all its branchea; 
ekilled in logic and other sciences ; acquainted with scripture 
and jurisprudence ; and versed in holy literature, possessing 
conciliatory qualities, with many attainments. He should be 
gentle, not austere; deliberate, patient, and placid, yet finn; 
virtuous, wise, diligent, cheerful, impartial and disinterested ; 
and, above all, sincere. 

But, if a brdhmana daly qualified cannot be found, a man 
of the military class, or one of the commercial tribe (that is, a 
Ashatriya, or « caibya), who is conversant with jurisprudence, 
may be appointed chief judge: but not a sidra, on any account, 
whatever be his knowledge and qualifications, This prohibition 
concerns spiritaal consequences regarding the king's fortunes ; 
it does not affect the validity of the sidra’s judicial acts, 
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§ 3. The Assessors. 

The sasessors of the court, appointed by the sovereign to 
assist the chief judge with their advice, or himself when pre- 
eiding there in person, are three, five, or seven, not fewer than 
the less, nor more than the greater number mentioned; an 
uneven number being required, that, in case of disagreement, 
the opinions and votes of the majority may prevail, supposing 
their capacity and qualifications equal. 

They should be bréhmanas, versed in sacred and profane 
literature, conversant with jurisprudence, habitually veracious, 
and strictly: impartial towards friend and foe; being honest, 
disintorested, and opulent; incorruptible, attentive to their 
duties, and devoid of wrath and avarice, and uninfluenced by 
other passions. 

If brihmanas duly qualified cannot be selected, kehatriyas 
or eaityas may be nominated ; but not a éidra by any means. 
The judicial acts of an incompetent or disqualified person are 
void, though they chance to be conformable with the law. In 
the instance of the chief judge, however, the éédra’s act is not 
void; ncither ahould it be deemed so iu the case of the assessor, 


§ 4. The Audience. 


‘Writers on Hindu low reckon the audience as a component 
part of a court of justice ; for a bystander may interpose with 
his advice, as the amicus exria does in an European court, 

This part of the audience consists of persons qualified to 
sit in court as assessors ; being learned bra4manas, conversant 
with law; uot appointed to be assessors, but attending the 
court of their own accord, or upon their own affairs. Their 
interposition is not equally incumbent as it is on the asses- 
eors ; nor ie it called fur, untess they possess such qualifications, 

A farther part of the audience consists of persons attending 
the court to maintsin order, and prevent the intrusion of the 
populace. They should be eaisyas, that is, persons of the 
third tribe, either merchants or husbandmen. 
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§ 5. The Domestic Priest, or Spiritual Adciser. 

The king’s domestic priest is regularly a member of the 
sovereign court of judicatare. His nomination is specifically 
for the one object, as much as for the other: and it ia his 
incumbent duty to check and restrain the king from wrong 
procoedings, no leas in judicial than in religious matters. The 
nomination of one such priest being sufficient, no more than 
one is to be appointed. He should be a brdéhmana, versed in 
science, faithful, disintereated, diligent, and veracious, 


§ 6. Ministers of State, 


The ministers of state attendant on the king are reckoned 
among the component members of the sovereign court; or, 
the chief judge and the assessors or councillors, being selected 
from among the king's ministers and public servauta, attend 
in those capacities, and are strictly mombers of the court. 


§ 7. Officers of the Court. 


The proper subordinate officers of the court are five, cis, 
1. Accountant ; 
2. Scribe; 
3. Keeper of claims and enforcer of judgments ; 
4, Messenger, or summoner of parties and witnesses ; 
5, Moderator of the court. 

1. The requisite qualifications of the accountant are skill in 
computation, and a thorough acquaintance with every branch 
of mathematical knowledge, including astronomy (and even 
astrology), grammar, and other sciences, as well as sacred 
studies, and familiar knowledge of various modes of writing. 
He mast be pure in conduct, and clearly deserving of trust. 

2. The like qualifications are required of the scribe. His 
diction muat be unambiguous; his hand-writing fair: he must 
‘be honest, placid, disinterested, and veracious. 

Both these officers should be of « regenerate tribe. 

3. The enforeer of jndgment, and guardian of things claimed, 


‘You. m. [xeaars 1) aoe 
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may bes fédra. He should be one who has been uniformly 
employed in the king's service; firm in conduct, but strictly 
obedient to the judges of the court. His functions are, the 
custody of things in dispute during the pendency of the canse, 
and the giving effect to the court’s judgment. 

4. The messenger, or king’s own officer, is one who has 
been long in his service, but is placed by him under the 
control of the judges, for the duty of summoning parties, 
holding them in custody, and seeking and calling their wit- 
nesses, 

5. Another officer is noticed, under the designation of 
moderator of the court, but with no other functions assigned 
to him besides the delivery of discourses on morality for the 
edification of the parties in suits, the judges, and the officers 
of the court. 


§ 8. Conduct of Judges. 


Passages relative to the conduct of judges, their functions 
and duties, are very numerous in the institutes of Hindu law. 
Thesc may not be without interest, collected and exhibited 
together for reciprocal illustration. 

It will be obvious, from the frequent notice of the direct 
part taken by the sovereign in the administration of justice, 
and the manner in which this topic is weighed upon, that both 
when the institutes were written in the names of ancient sages, 
and when compilations were made from them by later authors, 
whose names are attached to works received as authority in 
divera countries of India, the Hindu sovereigns were accus- 
tomed to preside in their own tribunals, and take » personal 
and active share in the discharge of judicial duties. 

The obligation of impartial justice ineambent on the sove- 
reign and the judges, is earnestly inculeated, in language 
forcible and impressive. Careful investigation, a candid avowal 
of opinion, and strenuous remonstrance against unjust decisions, 
are strongly enjoined; and it appears from the whole tenor 
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of numerons passages, that the monarch presiding in person 
determines the causes on his own responsibility, The agaes- 
sors of the court merely offer advice, but have no voice or vote 
in the decision. 


§ 9. Punishment of iniquitous Judges. 


Tniquitous judges are punishable by fine, exile, and confisca- 
tion, for partiality, corruption, and collusion, 

The fine is rated at twice the amount of the penalty to 
which the party east would be liable; or, according to a 
different inference from the same law, twice the value of the 
thing litigated: but where this is not appreciable, the pre- 
scribed punishment is confiscation of property. This, however, 
is a controverted point; and the first-mentioned construction 
is the prevalent one. Confiscation extends to the whole pro- 
perty of the offender; and is awarded in o caso of bribery ; as 
is banishment also. 

Hf the judge’s iniquity be not discovered until after judg- 
ment has been passed, he is held bound in amends to make 
good to the aggrieved party the whole amount of his losa, 
Whether the canse shall be reheard, is a controverted point : 
one authority requiring revision of the judgment, and another 
directing that it shall not be disturbed, but amends made to 
the aggrieved party. This difference is grounded on a varia- 
tion in the reading of the same text of law. 


§ 10. Court-House. 


Minute directions are given concerning the situation and 
aspect of the court-house, and the decorations of the apart- 
ment in which the court is held. It will be sufficient to cite 
authorities on these points, without going into a discussion of 
unimportant questions arising out of them. It matters little 
whether the court-room should be an apartment of the royal 
palace or a separate edifice: nor does it much signify what are 
the proper and auspicious dimensions of a building designed 
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for this purpose, according to Hindu notions of symmetry. 
The east is the prescribed aspect, whether the house be 
distinct one, or contiguous to the palace. 


§ 11. Time and mode of Sitting. 

There is something curious, or approaching to it, as deacrip- 
tive of ancient manners, yet not differing much from the 
habits of modorn Hindu princes, in the minute directions given 
concerning the time when the courts should sit, eis. the fore- 
Noon, as most convenient ; the hour at which the king should 
take his seat after early religious observances and ordinary 
preparations of the morning; the manner in which the mem- 
bers of the court are distributed, the king facing the east, the 
judges on tho right, the scribe on his left, and the accountant 
facing him; and likewise concerning inauspicious days, on 
which courts should not assemble, 

To this brief summary I annex a copious collection of 
passages relative to all points which have been here touched 
‘upon. It will be found to be full and sufficient on the whole 
subject, amply explaining the constitution of a Hindu sovereign 
court, its jurisdiction, original and appellate, and that of sub- 
ordinate courts, and arbitration in several gradations, The 
topic is not without importance for its political bearing, as well. 
as for illustration of Hindu manners.’ 


+ [There is a curious picture of the administration of Hindu law in the ninth 
act of the ‘Toy-cart,’ a drama goncrally supposed to be not later than the com- 
tenement of our cra. The sreshthin of ‘chief of the merchants” and the 
Adyastha or *veribe,’ appear to sit there as joint-assestors with the judge.} 
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APPENDIX. 


§ 1. Resort for Redress of Wrongs. 


“<Bhyigu! ordained ten or else five places for the trial of causes, 
where litigant partios, involved in controversies, may obtain deci- 
sions. 

“The frequenters of forests should cause their differences to be 
determined by men of their own order; members of a society, by 
parsons belonging to that society; people appertaining to an army, 
by such as belong to the army; and the inhabitants of town [and 
country],? likewise by residente in both, 

“Tat the heads of the family, or the chiefs of the society, or the 
inhabitants of the city, or of the village, seloct an umpire, approved 
by both parties. 

“The village, the townsmen, an assemblage of families, associa- 
tions of artisans, and a echolar in the four sciences, persons belonging 
to the same class, allied families, heads of the family, constituted 
judges, ond the king, [are the several judicatories].* 

*¢ Among persons who roam the forest, 4 court should be held in 
the wilderness; among those who belong to an army, in the camp; 
and among merchants, in their own societies.‘ 

“¢Mon of their own order,’ are persons abiding in the forest. 
From the tearm ‘likewise,’ which occurs in the text, it appears that 
they who reside io a town or villago and in the forest or wilderness, 
should cause their disputes to be adjusted by residents in both; that 
is, by persons abiding in the village and the forest [for they are 
conversant with disputes incident to both].* The heads of the 
family are the chief persons among the kindred. The chiefs of the 
society are the leaders of s company assembled in a village, or on a 
pilgrimage, sud so forth. The city signifies the principal town; the 
village, one inferior thereto: thus there is a distinction between the 
inhabitants of a city and of a village. The umpire, selected by the 
family, etc., completes the number of five resorts. They are suited 
to particular descriptions of persons, es foresters, etc.* 


1 Or Mana, sccording to the Sariti-chandribd. + Médh. 
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“An amembly is of four sorts: etationary, moveable, graced by 
the signet, and governed by tho institutes of law; the judges or 
arbitrators are as various. A stationary court moots in the town or 
village ; a moveable one is assembled in the forest; one graced by 
the signet is snperintended by the chief jadge; one governed by the 
institutes of law is held before the king.’ 

“The five first places of reference are adapted to particular 
descriptions of persons, as foresters and the rest. If a dispute arise 
among pertons dwelling within the bounds of a village, it is deter- 
mined by tho inhabitants of the adjoining villages. The heada of 
familics, the chiefs of societies, and the inhabitants of towns and 
villages, select an umpire approved by both plaintiff and defendant. 

“The village and the rest are ten resorts common to all. The 
village intends people dwelling together in the manner of » hamlet. 
Townsmen are the whole of the inhabitants of a town. An sasem- 
blage (gana) is a set of families; for Kétydyana enys, ‘an assemblage 
of familios is termod gags.’ Association denote washermen and the 
rest of eighteen low tribes. A scholar in the four sciences is a man 
conversant in logic and the rest of four requisite branches of know- 
ledge. The conjunctive particle, which oocurs in this place, indicates 
the association of such scholar with other learned persons; for 
Pitdmaha forbids the exposition of the law by one individual, how- 
ever learned, Persona belonging to the same class (varga) are such 
ns appertain to the same assemblage, and so forth; for Kétyéyana 
says, ‘Vyihaspati declares, that assemblages of families and societies 
of heretics, companies of armed men, unions of low tribes, as well 
us other associated persons, are termed rarge.’ The authority of 
Vrihaspati is cited to show, that the term wes already known in 
this acceptation. A company of armed men is a party of persons 
variously armed; for it is so explained by the same author. 
Families import auch as are related to the plaintiff or to the defen- 
dont within the degreo of sagetre, Heads of families are eldera 
aprung of the same kin with tho plaintiff and defendant. Constituted 
judges aro tho chief judge with three assessors. The king, assisted 
by drdAmanas, etc., is last.” 

‘(An aseembly, which is held in the forest or other of three 
situations [fret mentioned] is moveable; for, in general, it is enited 
te travelling. Among inhabitants of both town and country and 
other specified situations it is stationary, for it is not adapted to 
change of place. One held at an appointed spot is graced by the 
signet; for it is attended by the superintendent or other officer 








4 Vyihaspat, cited ia 6m. Ch, Kelp. and Mads * Dev, BA, in Em, Ch. 
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holding the seal. Bat at the king's residence the court is one 
governed by the law; for it is precisely guided by the sacred insti- 
tates. This distribution of courts is shown by the game author. 
The superintendent is the chicf judge; for be is appointed by the 
king to try causes, and the royal seal is entrusted to him, that he 
may be enabled to summon defendants. This is implied in the text. 
‘The stationary and the moveable assemblies are specially constituted 
at tho request of parties soliciting the meeting, with presenta and 
other means of inducing consent; for such tribunals are not estab- 
lished by the mere operation of law, nor by the spontaneous act of 
the king. But a court graced by the signet, and one governed by 
the law, are established by the king of his own authority ; therefore, 
to obtain a decision the court is reaorted to, not constituted for the 
special purpose. The king’s court, governed by law, is superior to 
all the rest.” 
§ 2. Jurisdiction original and appellate. 

“Judges appointed by the king, assemblies [of townsmen], com- 
panies (of artisans], and meetings [of kindrod], must be understood 
to be superior, the one to the other, in order as here enumerated, for 
the decision of law-suits among men.* 

“Meetings (of kindred}, companies [of artisans}, assemblics [of 
co-habitente], an appointed judge, and the king himecif, aro resorts 
for the trial of law-suits; and, among these, the last in order is 
superior to the preceding.* 

“ Persons who have been fully appointed by the king, the kindred. 
of the parties, fellow-artisans, co-habitants, and others, may decide 
law-mnita among men, excepting causes concerning violent crimes. 
Meetings of kinamen, companies of artisans, assemblics of co-habi- 
tants, and courts of justice, are declared to be judicatories, to which 
he, against whom judgment is given, may successively resort. A 
cause, which has not been thoroughly investigated by the kinsmen, 
must be tried by persons of the same profession with the parties; 
one, which has not been well adjudged by fellow-artisans, should be 
revised by the townsmen; and what exceeds the compass of their 
understandings, must be beard by appointed judges. The membors 
of « court of judicature are superior in jurisdiction to the kindred 
and the rest; the chief jadge is superior to them ; and the king is 
above all, since causes are always justly decided by him: for the 
intellect of the sovereign surpasses the understandings of others, in 
the triel of the highest, lowest, and mean controversies.‘ 


) Dew. Bh. in Sm. CA. ® Fan 3 Nérada, 1, 8. 
4 Prikespeti, cited in Viremit., and partially ia Vye Vys0. Chint, and Dipabkelitd, 
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“‘The spiritual parent, the master, the family, the father, the 
eldest brother, and the grandsire, should try controversies among 
men, in matters to.which they are competent. 

“Litigants who have been before a previous tribunal, resorting, 
whether justly or unjostly, to the king, become plaintiffs [in 
a 5 
“One, who had been heerd before the village, may appeal to the 
town; be, who has been before the town, may resort to the king ; 
‘but one, who has been tried by the king, whether ill or well, has no 
farther appeal.* 

“4 cause, which has been tried by the kinsmen, must be revisld 
dy successive judicatures, if either party be dissatisfied, until it be 
finally decided by the king. Bot they who pass decisions in law- 
suits without being properly authorized, are guilty of assumption 
of royal functions, and the king shall inflict punishment on them 
accordingly. Yt persons wearing the token [of a religious pro- 
feasion], companios {of artisans], assemblies [of co-habitante], 
merchants, and bodies of armed men, should always adjust their 
affairs according to their own laws.‘ 

‘Among merchants, artisans, and the rest, as well a 
euch as subsist by agriculture, painting, and dyeing, since a 
cannot be passed by others, the king should cause their disputes 
to be adjusted by persons acquainted with the principles of their 
calling]. 

‘“‘Husbandmen, mechanics, artists, men of a low tribe, dancers, 
persons wearing the token (of a religious order], and robbers or 
irregular soldiers, should adjust their controversies according to 
their own particular laws.* 

“Tho king should cause the disputes of men who practise aus- 
terity to bo settled by persons conversant with three sciences, and 
not decide them himself, lest he rouse the resentment of adepts in 
illusion.” 

‘Persons are appointed to try causes, according to the situation 
of tho peoplo concerned: the king and the society should adjust the 
matter oonformably with justice. So Bhrigu ordaina. He should 
cause the instruction [which shall determine the coutroversy] 
among men of the highest tribe, spiritual parents, venerable pre- 

' Fydee, cited in Médh. 2 Fitdmahe, cited in Sm, Ch, 

+ Fitdmaha, cited in Sm. Ch. and Madh, 

4 Katycyana, cited in the “ 5 

‘ ay se cio ‘Madd, ond Firemite, ; and Nérede quoted in Tpev. Chint., 

axe in Kalp. and Firamitr, 

: Frinasnett vad Kitylpetes ied is Kelp, Tar. Chint., ete. 
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ceptors, and austere devotees, to be delivered by a person endowed 
with thorough knowledge.' 

“Let not a prince, who seeks his own good, pronounce the 
Jaw among twice-born men, who dispute concerning affaire re- 
lative to the several orders: but let him, after giving them due 
honour, according to their merits, and first soothing them by 
mildness, apprise them of their duty with the assistance of brdh- 
smanas.* 

“Judges appointed by the king are persons authorized by him to 
try causes, Assemblies (piiga) are meetings; companies aro as- 
séciations of persons subsisting by the same mechanical employ- 
ments; families are societies of husbandmen. Among these, the 
firat being superior to the last in order as enumerated, their relative 
authority in the trial of causes follows the same order. ‘Therefore, 
when a cause has been tried by the family (Auda), if there be sue- 
picion that it has been ili decided, a revision by the company of 
fellow-artisans is proper. When it has been tried before the com- 
pany (éreni), the revision ia by the assembly; or, tried before the 
assembly (piga), it is reviewed by the king’s judges, and not 
conversely. 

“An assembly (piga) signifies a meeting; for Katyéyane’s text 
expresses, thet a meeting of traders and the rest is termed piga. 
An assemblage of persons of different classes is a company (érent): 
‘one of persons of the same class is a family (kuia). When these 
are appointed by the king for the decision of causes, the first respec- 
tively must be deemed superior to the latter; and this superiority is 
relative to appeal and revision. Thus, when a cause has been tried 
by an assembly, it must not be reheard by a company. By these 
several suthorities causes may be tried, except such as concern 
violent crimes. 80 Vyihaspati declares.* 

“ Judges appointed by the king are members of a court of judi- 
cature nominated by the sovereign to administer justice. Apsem- 
blies are multitudes or meetings of persons belonging to different 
tribes and following different avocations, but inhabiting the same 
place, such as villagers, townsmen, or citizens. Companies are 
conventions of persons belonging to various tribes, but subsisting 
by the practice of the same profession, such as watchmen, dealers 
in betel, weavers, curriers, and the rest. Kindred signify meetings 
of relations connected by consanguinity. Of these four, namely, 
the King’s judges and the rest, that jurisdiction which is here first 
mentioned must be deemed relatively ‘superior,’ or possessed of 

4 Hetydyana, cited in Kelp. 2 Here 8. 300-391, 

9 “Apardrks on Yéjnavelbya, 1. 20. © Sédepeyi in 
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‘higher power ‘for the decision of law-suite,’ or trial of causes 
‘among men’; that is, between litigant parties. The meaning is, 
that in a cause decided by judges appointed by the king, the party 
that is cast cannot revive the suit before the townsmen sad the 
rest, although he be dissatisfied, thinking the decision unjust. So, 
im a cause decided by the co-habitants, there is no resort to the 
fellow-artisans; nor, in one adjudged by them, to the kindred. 
But, if it were determined by the family, it may be appealed to the 
craft, and so forth. In like manner, if it bo decided by the com- 
pany of fellow-artisans, it may be appealed to the assembly; or if 
adjudged by the assembly, the next resort is to judges appointed by 
the king; and Nérada declares, that in a suit tried by the king’s 
jndges, a further appeal lies to the king in person. Moreover, 
when he is resorted to, and the appealed canse, whereon a donble 
arercoment is staked, shall be decided by the king, aided by other 
assessors, together with the former judges, should the appellant 
be cast, he shall be amerced; or if he gain the cause, the former 
judges shall bo fined. 

“A caus tried by inferior judicatories may be appealed; but 
the judgment passed in a superior court cannot be reversed; but 
Nérada haa declared that a decision passed by judges appointed by 
the sovereign, may be reversed before the king in person. Here 
tho mention of king sub-donotes the chief judge; for he is superior 
in comparison with persons appointed by the sovereign. There- 
fore, a decision passed by persons so appointed, may be revised 
boforo the chiof judge; and one by him adjudged may be rescinded 
before the king. Here, on eppeal to the king, when a cause upon 
which an amercement is staked against the first judges ia tried by 
the king, assisted by other assessors, should the appellant be cast, he 
shall be fined in a double penalty; but if he gain the cause on 
appeal, the original judges shall be fined, as the law provides. 
That will be explained in another place. 

“Ip not the triel of causes by townsmen and the rest impossible? 
‘How then can one jurisdiction be superior to another? For it may 
be asked, have they power to try causes in their own right, or by 
delegation from the king? The one supposition is not correct; for 
tho appointment of a chicf judge as assessor and representative of 
the monareb, and that of the spiritual advisers, the ministers of 
atate, and judges as azscesors only, is exclusively propounded. Nor 
is the other supposition right; for those only who are empowered to 
protect the people are invested with authority of inspecting judicial 


1 Fjmdnesiears, in Mildkshard ox Yéjnacetkye, 1, 30. 
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affairs: othere, then, caunot possess that authority in their own 
tight. 

“Tt is thought that townsmen and the rest have power to try 
lnw-saits between merchants and others by the king’s special ap- 
pointment only, because it appears from texts of Vyasa, Vrihaspati, 
aud others, that they are appointed assessors in the mode before 
explained. 

“That is wrong. For if such were the case, the power of trying 
all causes would belong to the king and the chief judge exclusively, 
‘because no others could try suits without reference to them; and, 
since it is a maxim that denominations are taken from the principal 
object, the rule, that suits determined by kinsmen, ete., may be 
appealed, would be impertinent, for none could be determined by 
them, Townsmen and the rest could not themselves try a suit 
with delegated power, because it is forbidden to delegate judicial 
authority to Siidras; now the townsmen and the rest mostly belong 
to the servile class, and even to the lowest tribes of it, sprung in 
the inverse order of the classes. 

“To all this the anawer is, admitting that townsmen and the 
rest could not themselves try suits, still, in law-suits between 
merchants and the like, the charge is brought by persons of that 
description, and the king and the judge rely on such persone in 
deciding the cause. Taking their acts as the chief objects, the 
denomination may be fitly assumed from what is done by thom. 
For the purpose of regulating the appeal, when a law-suit is re- 
commenced, under @ notion that it waa ill decided, their consecutive 
authority is propounded by the text: else the precept would be 
irrelevant ; 

“Bat, in fact, townsmen and others, though persons to whom 
delegation of judicial authority is forbidden, are regenerated aa to 
the cognizance of mits between fellow-townsmen and the rest; for 
a person to whom judicial power may be delegated, is not restricted 
by the texts of Vyésa and others to the cognizance of certain par- 
ticular charges. Their power of themselves trying causes, like the 
chief judge, may therefore be affirmed. Consequently there is 
nothing impertinent. Moreover, Vyihaspati supports thia very 
doctrine. 

“Kindred are relations of the parties. By the term ‘end the 
rest’ [in the text of Vyihespati], companies and clesses are meant, 
A company (érex#) is a convention of merchants, and eo forth. A 
class (gana), is an assemblage of priesta, ete. Members of a court 


3 Mitresmiére, ia Viramitrodaya. 
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of justice are muthorized judges. The chief judge is the superin- 
tendent of the judicature. Among these, including the king, the 
last in order haa superior jurisdiction in the trial of causes, on 
eocount of pre-eminent knowledge.* 

“The reason of the law is this: kindred and the rest, being re- 
lated by consanguinity or other tie, may decide unjustly, through 
partiality or alike motive. An appeal, therefore, lies to the king 
and other suthorities, on alleging, with probable truth, that the 
cause bad been ill decided. Fellow-artisans have superior juris- 
diction above the kindred, because they are alien to the parties. 
But townsmen, though the single connexion of a common residence 
exist, have superior authority, because they are strangers to the 
parties, with no mutual relation, since they belong to different 
tribes and follow other professions. Persons appointed by the king, 
being still lees connected with tho parties, have jurisdiction above 
the co-habitants, because men appointed by the king, after due 
examination, cannot be susceptible of the influence of partiality or 
the like motives, since they aro under awe of the sovereign. As- 
suredly, for the two reasons above mentioned, the chief judge, the 
domestic priest, and the ministers of state, have superior authority. 
‘The impartiality of the king is obviously and absolutely certain, 
for he is entrusted with the protection of the people; partiality 
would in him be a still more heinous sin; and he must apprehend 
the temporal and evident evils arising therefrom, such as pertur- 
bation of the people, and so forth: since it is a maxim, ‘when the 
prince commits injustice, who can restrain him?’ His jurisdiction 
is therefore superior to all. The comparison of intellect, too, is 
expresly noticed in the text of Vyihaspati.? 

“‘Husbandmen, in the subsequent text of Vyibespati, are culti- 
‘vators of land. Artisans are painters, eto." 

“‘Husbandmen, or cultivators; mechanics, carpenters, and the 
rest; artists, painters, ete.; usurers, lenders at interest; perrons 
wearing the token, etc.; pdéupata, and other heretical sects : ‘ these 
and the following texts are not intended to prohibit the king’s 
hesring such law-suits, but to show that in cases of this kind, since 
the suits are brought against merchants and the like, such persons 
should not be excluded from the trial and decision of the causes.’ 

“The trial of law-suits between persons whose resentment is 
formidable, ehould be conducted through the intervention of people 
belonging to the same clam. The @veral orders are those of 


9 Mitr. mise, in Firamitr, 2 Lakshuidhere, in Kelp. 
* (Bee supra, p. 430,} * Mitr, mir, in Firamitr. 
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students in theology, and eo forth. If there be 9 variance of 
opinion on the question, what is, or what ia not ordained, the king, 
even though he enter on the inquiry, should not expressly declare 
the law, lest he excite the anger of the party that is foiled. First 
assuaging the wrath of these persons by mildness and gentle dis- 
course, let him then inculeate their duty on them through the 
intervention of brdhmanas. 

« Among twice-born men, amidst whom & controversy hes arisen 
concerning affairs relative to the order of a householder, ‘ whether 
this be the sense of the law, or that be its true interpretation,’ the 
King, desirous of effecting his own good, should not with violence 
pronounce positively what the construction of the law is. Having 
shown them that honour which is their due respectively, he should 
with sid of other brdAmanas, after previously extenuating the pre- 
sumption by his kindness, apprise them of that which is their duty.? 

“Concerning affaire relative to the several orders, as that of 
atudent in theology, and so forth, let not the prince pronounce the 
law ; let him not specifically declare it; let him not adjudge victory 
and defeat. By mildness or conciliatory discourse, soothing them, 
or appeasing their wrath and other passions, [let him apprise them 
‘of their duty].”* 


§ 3. Members of a Court of Judicature. 


“The king and his officers, the judges, the sacred code of law, 
the accountant and the scribe, gold, fire, and water, are the eight 
members of the judicature.‘ 

“ A court consists of eight members, the acribe, tho accountant, 
the sacred code, the sequestrator of the goods claimed, the judges, 
gold, fire, and water. 

“The king, the appointed [superintendent of his courts], the 
judges, the law, the accountant, and the scribe, gold, fire, and 
‘water, and the king’s own officer, are ten members of legal redress. 
A court of judicature is a body composed of these ten members; 
and such a court, wherein the king presides and attentively inspects 
tho trial of causes, is 2 meeting sanctified by solemn sets of religion. 

“The office of those several members is separately propounded : 
the chief judge is the organ of the court; the king is the dispenser 
of justice; the assessors investigate the merits of the cause; the 
law dictates the decision of the case, namely, judgment [in favour 
of the one party], and a fine imposed on the other; gold and fire 
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serve for administering caths; water for relieving thirst or apporsing 
hunger; the accountant should compute the sums; the scribe should 
record the pleadings; the king’s officer should compel the attendance 
of the defendant and of the witnesses, and he should detain both 
the plaintiff and the defendant if they have given no sureties. 

“ Among these members of the judicature the king is the crown 
of the head; the chief judge is the mouth; the assessors are the 
arms; the law is both hands; the accountant and the ecribe are the 
legs; gold, fire, and water, are the eyes; and the king’s officer is 
the feet.? 

“The court of judicature is a body in shape of an assembly, and 
composod of ten membera; in which assemblage, likened to a body, 
the king presides as ite soul. It is thus intimated, that aa the soul 
animates the corporeal frame, so the king, presiding over the court 
and ita members, and inspecting all its acts, both enjoys and confers 
the consequent benefits.* 

“In Narada’s enumeration, the king and his officers are con- 
sidered as one member of the court; consequently there is no reason 
for supposing the number of nine.’’* 


§ 4. The Sovereign Prince. 

“Tho king, or a very learned brdhmaga [entitled judge], shall 
decide the various sorte of law-suit. 

“Let a man of the royal tribe, who has received the investiture 
of sovereignty, or one of the sacerdotal class who is conversant 
with many sciences, ascend the tribunal without ostentation [in his 
dress or demeanour], and inspect judical proceedings. 

“The king, associating justice with himself, and devoid of par- 
tility or malice, should thoroughly investigate the affairs of 
contending parties." 

“ Divested of wrath and avarice, let'the king inspect law-suits 
with the aid of learned priests, sccording to the sacred code of 
justice.’ 
rnc The king chould repair to the court of justice, sedate in his 
demeanour, and without ostentation in hie dress; and sitting there, 
or standing, with his face turned towards the east, should examine 
the affairs of litigant parties; he should be attended by assessors, 
firm in the discharge of their duties, intelligent, sprung from a 
noble root, belonging to the highest clasa of regenerate men, skilled 
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in expounding the seered code, and perfectly acquainted with moral 
discipline. Thus calm and unostentatious, attended by the superin- 
tendent of his courts of justice, by his ministers of state, by drdh- 
manas, and by his own domestic priest, he should himself adjudge 
the gain and loss of the litigants’ causes. A prince who judges 
the suits before him, abides accordingly hereafter in a region of bliss, 
together with the chief judge, the ministera of state, the attending 
brdhmanas, his own domestic priests, and the assessors of the court." 

“The king himself should inspect forensic affairs, with the aid of 
learned priests, or appoint a drdhmana to try causes.” 

‘Let princes of the military class administer justice in their own 
dominions respectively; but an eminent drdhmana should act for any 
other sovereign.” * 





§ 5. The Chief Judge. 


“Placing the sacred code of law before him, and abiding'by the 
advice of his chief judge, let tho king try causes with composure in 
regular order.* 

Let the king or a twice-born man, as chief judge, try causes; 
eotting the members of the judicature before him, and abiding by 
the doctrine of the law, and by the opinion of the assessors.” 

“When the king cannot inspect forensic affairs in person, let him 
appoint, for the inspection of them, a brdkmana of eminent learning.* 

“By a prince, whom urgent business (or disease, or other cogent 
reason) prevents from trying causes in person, a brdkmapa, 
thoroughly acquainted with all [civil and religious} duties must be 
appointed, together with assessors, [to examine all causes].? 

“When the king is prevented [by the exigency of affairs] from 
superintending the decision of causes, let him appoint a learned 
brdhmapga, perfectly conversant with sacred literature, patient, 
sprung from a good family, impartial, deliberate, firm, awed by the 
dread of another world, virtuous, diligent and placid.* 

“Of him who neglects employing regenerate men, and inspects 
forensic affairs with persons of the servile tribe, the kingdom totters, 
and his wealth and power pasa away.” 

“(The king should administer justice,) or appoint a Bréhmaya to 
try the onnees.’” 

“A brdhmana, supported only by [the profession of} his class, or 
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one barely reputed a dréhmenc, may at the king’s plessure interpret 
the law to him; but not a éidra by any means. Of that king, 
who stupidly looks on while a sidra decides causes, the kingdom 
itself shall be embarrassed, like « cow in deep mire.' 

He [the judge} interrogates, and is therefore the interrogator 
(prat); and he discriminates, and is consequently the discriminator 
(vodka)? 

“Because, having inquired the transactions relative to the mutter 
in dispute, he carefully investigates the merits of the auit, with the 
assessors; therefore is he called the chief judge.” 

“Ho inquires the question whereon the law-suit is founded, and 
is thence named the interrogator ; and because he examines into it, 
ho is termed the chief judge. 

“Jn a controversy, he inquires the question which is agitated, 
and the answer which is given: having interrogated the parties 
with gontlencss, bo pronounces judgment, and therefore he is called 
tho chief judge.’ 

“Tho most momentous of all obligations is the declaration of the 
trath to the judge [who interrogates ].* 

“ Being conversant with the eighteen topics of litigation, and 
with the thousund and eight subdivisions thereof, and being skilled 
in logic and other sciences, and perfectly ucquainted with scripture 
and jurisprudonco, he inquires the Jaw relative to the controversy, 
and investigutes tho matter in question, and is therefore called the 
chivf judge.’ 

‘A person, not austere, but gentle and tender, the hereditary 
servant of the state, wise, cheerful, and disinterested, should be 
appointed by the king for the trial of causes.’ 

“’ When the king tries causes in person, this officer is his colleague 
in the odministration of justice; but when he is unable to inspect 
judicial affuire himeclf, by reason of* other urgent business, or 
through want of health and ease, the chicf judge is his represen- 
tative.’ 

‘The denomination of chief judge is a derivative term. He 
interrogates the plaintiff and the defendant, and is thence nemed. 
the interrogator. With the assessors be discriminates or investigates 
the consistency and contradiction of the allegations on both sides, 
and is therefore called the investigator. He is both interrogetor 
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(prdf) and investigator (cirdée), and he is for that reason entitled 
chief judge (prdg-riedks).! 

“The judge interrogates the plaintiff nnd the defendant, and is 
therefore termed interrogator. Investigating with the assessors 
what is affirmed by the parties, he pronounces judgment, and ie 
thence denominated the pronouncer (vivdéa). Vyésa, using the 
word investigate, indicates this derivation of the term; he who 
discriminates is the discriminator {vivdka), But Gautama dofines it 
thus: he pronounces after investigation, and is therefore entitled 
the (viedka) prououncer of judgment.? 

“Ho asks the plaintiff, what is your complaint? and the defen- 
dent, what is your answor? and he ie consequently the interrogator. 
‘Having heard them, he distinguishes or pronounces the gain or loss 
of the cause, according to right and wrong, and is therefore pro- 
nouncer.? 

“He inquires the charge, and is consequently the interrogator ; 
he awards ordeal suitable thereto, and is therefore awarder. -He 
both interrogates and awards, and is thence so entitled. He should 
inquire the transaction, and then examine into what is alleged by 
the two parties.‘ 

“He questions both parties, the plaintiif and the defendant, and 
in therefore the interrogator: he specially pronounces judgment, 
and is consequently the adjudicator. Thus the appellution is 
etymologically significant. It is exhibited by Ndrada in a different 
manner explanatory of the learning which he should possess. Thus 
by stating the derivative sense of the term, both legislators do 
virtually propound the duties of the chicf judge.” * 








§ 6. The Assessors. 


“Let the king, accompanied by three assessors at the least, enter 
the court-room; and there, cither sitting or standing, try causes.* 
“Let the chief judge, accompanied by three assessors, anter the 
court-room; and either sitting or standing, try the causes brought 
before the king. In whatever place, throe érdhmanas, skilled in the 
vedas, sit together with the learned brdhmans appointed by tho 
king; the wise call that assembly # court of judicature." 
“Wherever seven, or five, of even three, brdhmanas, veracd in 
saored and profane literature, and acquainted with tho law, sit 
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together, that smembly is similar to a mesting for = solemn 
sacrifice.’ 

“(In every law-suit, eeveral persons, conversant with many 
sciences, must be appointed to try the cause: a pradent man 
abould not trust s single individual, however virtuous he may be.* 

“Let persons, who are conversant with sciences and holy studies, 
acquainted with the law, habitually veracious, and strictly impartial 
towards friend and foe, bo appointed by the king assessors of the 
court." 

“Terice-born men, disinterested, opulent, acquainted with juris- 
prudence, habitually veracions, and skilled in all sacred sciences, 
should be appointed by princes assessors of their courts of judica- 
ture, A man, who has studied but one science, would not know 
‘how to pass a just decision in a cause; therefore should one who 
has many sttainracnts be appointed by the monarch supreme in the 
trial of forensic controversics, If there be no learned priests, let 
the king appoint a man of the military class, or one of the com- 
mercial tribe, who is conversant with jurisprudence: but let him 
carefully avoid nominating a éidra, Whatever act shall be dono 
by others, than such as here described, though they be formally 
appointed, must be considered as an illegal proceeding, even though 
it chanco to bo conformable with the law.‘ 

“Men, qualified by honesty and religious acta, strict in veracity, 
and attentive to their duties, roid of wrath and avarice, and con- 
vVereant with tho institutes of law, should be appointed by the king 
asscosors of the court.* 

“Poraone, qualificd by birth, religious sets, and rigid obeervances, 
and who ore impartial towards friend or foe, and incorruptible by 
the partiva in the cause, through any means whatsoever, whether 
by influencing their lust, wrath, fear, avarice, or other passion, 
should be sppointed by the king assessors of the court. 

“The king should appoint, as members of the court, honest men 
of tried integrity, who are able to support the burden of the ad- 
ministration of justice like bulls (bearing a beavy load). ‘The 
asecasors of the king's courts of judicature should be men skilled in 
jurisprudence, sprung from good families, rigidly verecious, and 
stvietly impartial towards friend and foe.’ 

“They, who are unacquainted with the custome of the country, 
who hold atheistical tenets, who neglect the sacred code, and who 
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are insane, passionate, avaricious, or diseased, must not be consulted 
in the decision of a cause.’ 

“Let the brdhmana, who hss been sppointed by the king to he 
chief judge, being accompanied by three drdéAmanas, who are learned 
men, St to sit in the court, end conversant with the trial of causes, 
enter that court, and there sitting or standing, but not moving 
to and fro, lest his attention should be distracted, try the causes 
relative to matters of debt or other litigated topics, which are 
depending for trial before the king. In whatever spot even three 
Brdhmanas, learned in the throe vedas (rich, yajus, and sdman), sit; 
and with them the learned brdhmaza, who hos been appointed by 
the king, also sits; people deem such an assembly similar to the 
eourt of the god with four faces (Brakmd).? 

“« Accompanied by three assessors at the least; not by so few aa 
two or one.? 

“The assessors appointed should be three: for such is the import, 
of the plural term. But they may be more, either five, or else 
neve,‘ 

“The implied sense is, that fewer than three should not be ap- 
pointed, nor more than seven. The uneven number is intended to 
show that, in case of disagreement, the opinion of the greater num- 
ber should be respected, since it is a rule, when the many and the 
few disagree, that the judgment of the majority shall prevail: 
provided, however, their qualifications be equal. But, if these bo 
unequal, the opinion of the best qualified ought to prevail; agree- 
ably to the saying, ‘even a hundred blind men cannot seo.’ 5 

“Persons, poseessing the qualifications described ; namely, con- 
versant with philosophy, grammar, and other sciences, familiar 
with the study of the vedas, acquainted with the law, being versed 
in the sacred code of justice, enduod with the quality of apesking 
the troth, and impartial towards friends and foes, being divested 
of malice, affection, or passion; sbould be appointed by the king 
assessors of the court (eabhdsad). They should be induced by pre- 
sents, reverence, and courtesy, to sit (sad) in the court (sabid) or 
amembly.* 

“They should be persous sprung of noble families; descended 
‘both on the father’s and on the mother’s side from ancestors free 
from any stain, such as that of a mixt class or other debased origin.” 

“ By others (than such as described in the text), though formally 
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appointed, yet destitute of the requisite qualifications, if » decision 
consonant to law chance to be passed, still it must be considered to 
be inconclusive. 

«By valuable presents, by courtesy, and other conciliatory means, 
the king sbonld induce qualified persous not to decline sitting in 
court for the trial of law-suite.* 

«Phe assessors should be persons incorruptible by the parties in 
the cause, through any means whatsoever. They should be such 
as cannot be gained by the litigant partics.* 

“Not to be influenced by the parties or litigants acting on their 
passions.” 


§ 7. The Audience. 


“(Whether appointed or not appointed [to be a member of the 
court], one, who is skilled in jurisprudence, has a right to speak: 
for he, who lives in atrict observance of the law, delivers a speech, 
which the gods approve: or [as the reason is given by another 
author] for that which he deliberately pronounces in the court, is 
doubtless conformable with the law. 

“One who is not appointed (nor is quelified to act as judge) must 
on no account speak at the trial of a law-suit: but by him, who has 
been appointed, an impartial opinion ought to be given.* 

“Kither the court must not be entered, or law and truth must be 
openly declared ; but that man is criminal who either says nothing, 
or says what is fulee and unjust.” 

“Fithor the court should not be entered; either the duty of 
inspecting law-suite should not bo accepted; or, if it be accepted, 
the truth should be apoken, When the judges sre deciding unjustly, 
the wise do not approve the silence of one even who has approached 
the court of his own accord, not being regularly appointed.’ 

“One, who is conversant with the law, has a right to declare his 
opinion, though he be not formally appointed to assist at the trial.’ 

“J€ the king, notwithstanding proper and legal advice, given by 
tho constituted judges, should act unjustly, he must be ehecked by 
them, else they incur blame. Again, if persons, who are not for 
mally appointed, tender wrong advice, or none, blame falls on them ; 
but not for omitting to check the king when he persists in acting 
‘ilegally.” 
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“The court should be surrounded by « few men of the commer- 
cial tribe, assembled in a group, persons mild and well disposed, 
advanced in years, of good families, opulent, and devoid of malice," 

«Merchants should be hearers of what passes at the trial of 
causes? 

“To restrain the populace, the court should be encompassed by o 
few men of the mercantile tribe,? forming a throng.” * 


§ 8. The Domestic Priest or Spiritual Adviser. 


“The king should appoint for his domestic priest, a diligent and 
faithful brdhmana, conversant with sciences and sacred duties, die- 
interested, and rigidly veracious.* 

“For releasing a criminal who ought to have been punished, the 
king must fast one night; and his domestic priest three. But, for 
inflicting paine on one, who should not have been chastised, the 
domestic priest must observe the severe fast; and the king, thet 
which lasts three nights.* 

“ A domestic priest must be appointed by the king for the inspeo- 
tion of judicial proceedings, in like manner as he is delegated for 
the celebrating of lustrations and other religious ceremonies.” 

“Only one domestic priest is appointed. The singular number 
therefore is here purposely employed: for the object is attained 
by a single appointment. 

“The king should be checked by the domentic priest, if he act 
unjustly, partially, or perversely. Accordingly Vasishtha ordains 
penance for the domestic priest, as well as for the king, whon the 
penal Jaw has been contravened,” * 


§ 9. Bfintstore of State. 


“When tired of overlooking the affairs of men, let the king 
assign the station of inapector to a principal minister, who well 
knows his duty, who is eminently learned, whose passions are sub- 
dued, and whose birth is exalted.” 

‘Let the king appoint for his counsellor a priest or a twice-born 
man, perfectly conversant with the sense of all the sacred institutes, 
devoid of avarice, a just speaker, intelligent, and who has been 
uniformly employed in the royal service.’ 

“The king mast appoint seven or eight ministers, who must be 
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sworn; men who are hereditary servants of the throne, who are 
versed in holy books, who are personally brave, who are skilled in 
the use of weapons, whose lineage is noble.” 

“Although the text specify a priest, the word twice-born is 
nevertholess added, to show that, for want of such a learned priest, 
the king may appoint for his minister a kshatriya, or a vaidya, but 
not a hidra, 

“ Minister is here expressed in the singular number with an inde- 
finite senso; for it is only meant to enjoin the appointment (not to 
proveribo the number), and Manu directa the king to repair to the 
court with many counacllors.”? 


§ 10. Oftcers of the Court. 

“They who aro subordinate to tho court are properly called the 
king's officers ; the accountant and the scribe are likewise officers of 
the court. All these the king ehould require to attend the judicial 
uasembly.? 

“Two porsons, vereed in grammar and language, skilled in com- 
putation, puro in conduct, and well acyuainted with various modes 
of writing, should be appointed by the king to be respectively 
accountant and ecribe.* 

“The king should appoint as secountant one who is versed in the 
three brauches of mathemutics, who is clearly deserving of trust, 
and who is conversant with sciences and sacred studies. 

“Let him appoint, os scribe, one whove diction is unambiguous, 
whose hand-writing is fuir, and who is honest, placid, disinterestéd, 
and strictly veracious.* 

‘A man of the servile tribe, who has been uniformly employed 
in the king’s service, and will be firm and strictly obedient to the 
Judges, should be appointed by the king to be keeper of things 
claimed and enforcer of the recovery.* 

“(A man of strict veracity must be nominated by the king as his 
own offiver, under the coutrol of the judge, to summon the parties, 
to hold them in custody, and to seck their witnesses. 

“He who recreates the plaintiff and defendant, the judges, the 
scribe, and the accountant, with discourses on morality, holds the 
office of moderator of the court.’ 

“Tho socountant should be a pereon versed in the science of 
astronomy, comprehending three branches, entitled hord, or astrology; . 
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gasite, computation (arithmetic, slgebra, and monsuration), and 
sanhitd, or body of astronomy. The condition, that he be conver- 
cant with sciences and sacred studice, implies that he must belong 
to a regenerate tribe; and the scribe, mentioned in the same place, 
should likewise be a twice-born man. To show that the keeper of 
things claimed need not be so, the same author says of him, ‘a man 
of the servile tribe,’ eto.! 

“The king's own officer,’ is a messenger placed under the 
control of the judges to summon parties, etc.” 

“The moderator of the court, or diverter of all parties, may 
belong to any one of the four tribes, since no preference is intimated. 
But according to the Smriti-chandrikd, he should appertain to one 
of the three first tribes, since the nomination of a Aidra to.an office 
in court is to be carefully avoided, as an offence forbidden.” # 


§ 11. Conduct of Judges, ete. 


“Since it is one of the functions of a sovercign to examine con- 
troversios in person, that duty is discharged by wiso princes in the 
manner enjoined by law. Therefore should a king thoroughly guard 
his realm with care, by the duc sdministration of justice, 8o will 
his wealth, virtue, aud royal power be increased. Lot him not side 
with either party, forgetting Yama’s virtue of impartiality; but 
constantly inspect forensic affairs, banishing lustful and angry 

‘ons. 

“To him who decides causes according to justice, having subdued 
his lustfal and angry passions, subjecta flock as rivers flow to the 
eoa. Like Yama, therefore, should the sovereign himself, forsaking 
favour and dislike, practiee the virtues of sclf-commund, having con- 
quered his wrath aad subdued all his passions.* 

“But a king, especially, who is careful to discharge his duty, 
must make strict inquiry to distinguish right from wrong, because 
human intellect is confused. Liars compared with veracious men, 
sincere persons contrasted with insincere, appear in various shapes, 
and therefore trial and examination are enjoiued. The sky seems to 
have a basis, and the luminary which shines in the heavens appears 
as fire; yet there ie no base to the sky, nor fire in the celeatial 
laminary. Hence it is right to examine a fact strictly, even though 
it oecurred in the inguirer’s own sight: hc, who ascertains facts by 
rigid investigation, deviates not from justice. A king, thus con- 
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atantly inepecting forensic affairs with attention, here passes through 
aregion of glory, and hereafter reaches the eplendid abode of the 
sun.! - 

“A prince thus practising vigilance in the due administration of 
justice, ns ordained by law, here passes through a region of glory, 
and hereafter becomes a counsellor of Indra.* 

“A king who acta with justice in defending all creatures, and 
slays only those who ought to be slain, performs, as it were, @ daily 
sacrifice with a hundred thousand gifts.” 

“ A novervign, who chastises those who should be chastened, and 
duly puts to death thoso who deserve cepital punishment, performs 
a sacrifice with a hundred thousand gifts. 

‘* A king, who inflicts punishment on such as deserve it not, and 
inflicts none on those who deserve it, brings great infamy on him- 
eolf, and shall go to a region of torment.’ 

“Surely neither the king’s brother, nor his son, nor his father-in- 
law, nor his uncle, should be exempted from penalty for infringing 
their respective dutics.* 

*A king is pronounced equally unjust in releasing one who 
merite punishment and punishing one who deserves it not; he is 
just who always inflicts the penalty ordained by law." 

“ Ag for the maxim that the king is the dispenser of distributive 
justice, it is intended to show, that ho is exclusively invested with 
power to impose pecuniary penalties and inflict corporal pains ; for 
reproof und imprecation may be used by the chicf judge also; but 
the king alone ia competent to exact a fine from one who is liable 
to amorcement, and slay a man who deserves capital punishment. 
Reproof and imprecation are not restricted, becuuse they are in- 
tonded only for correction, Accordingly, after mention of the king 
or a very learned Srdhmaga, as tho proper persons to decide suita, tho 
legislator adda, ‘both reproof and imprecation are declared to be 
within the competence of the priest; but pecuniary and corporal 
punishment appertain to the functions of the sovereign.’* It must 
be inferred that the judges and arbitrators, whether sitting in a 
stationary or in a moveable court, have only power to pass a 
decision; for by this text they are not competent to inflict any 
punishment whatsoever.* 

“The chief duty of a prince invested with sovereignty by con- 
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seoration and inangoration, is the protection of hie people, and that 
cannot be effected without restraining the wicked; nor can these be 
detected without inspecting judicial proceedings. Therefore should 
forensic affairs be daily inspected, as enjoined by the author! in 
@ preceding passage. ‘Reflecting apart on the reward of daily 
administering justice, equal to that of a solemn sacrifice, the king 
should day by day inspect law-suits in person, surrounded by 
asgessors.? * 

“Daily, except on the fourteenth day of every semi-lunation, and 
other excepted times. 

“Let not the king do that which is inconsistent with revealed or 
memorial law, nor what is injurious to living beings: if that, which 
is #0, be practised, let him check such conduct. Whatever has been 
inadvertently done, contrary to justice, by another monarch, let him 
redross according to maxims ordained by traditional law.‘ 

“ Traditional law is the Veda! 

“Let the king carefully check, to the utmost of his powor, 
whatever is contrary to justice; but if unable to do so, blame shall 
not be imputed to him: the wise restrict imputation of iniquity to 
wilful offences." 

“Ere long his foes will subdue the wicked king, who decides 
causes unjustly through delusion of mind.’ 

“When the king issues an unjust command in the affairs of 
\itigant parties, the judge should remonstrate with the king, and 
effectually restrain him. A just and impartial opinion must in- 
dispensably be delivered by a member of a judicial assembly ; if the 
Prince listen not to it, that judge is nevertheless exonerated.’ But, 
knowing the prince's mind to be diverted from the path of justice, 
still he must not flatter him: s judge who so did would be criminal. 
Let not the members of the judicial assembly neglect to check the 
king when he acts unjustly; they who neglect it, fall heudlong 
with him to # region of torture. Judges, who conform with him 
when he is disposed to proceed iniquitousty, share his guilt. There- 
fore should the king be slowly advieed by the members of the 
tribunal.* 

“By eaying slowly,” it is intimated that the judges should not, 





1 Ydjnacsihys. 2 Mitdksherd, > Smpiti-chandrikd. 

4 Narada, 18.9, 10. Fama, cited in Vyse. Ohint, and etydyana, quoted in 
other compilations. 2°Vdeh, mifr. in Vyas. Chink, 

6 Katyayana. 1 Manw, 


© Katydyana, cited ia Sm. Chand. Kalp., and Vyav. Chint. Several of the 
ete re quoted ax Nérede's in Viramitr, and varitions occur in the reading of 

* The resding here is slowly ‘anaif,’ instead of ‘ ox cath,’ by them, as in otber 
compilations, Bly thinteee ad 
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for fear of sin, abraptly at the instant oppose the king with their 
advice, but at another opportunity dissuade him.’ 

“A judge, who applande an unjust sentence pronounced by the 
king, is criminal. Blame is likewise imputable to one who neglects 
to check the king when he deviates from the right path, and also to 
one who follows the king in his deviation from that path.* 

“‘ Perceiving the prince’s mind to be diverted from the road of 
justice, still he mast not flatter him; and thus only the judge will 
not be criminal. 

“He must not flatter him by delivering an opinion simply in 
conformity with the king's inclination, but should opine strictly 
according to equity. Sach being his conduct, the judge will not 
de criminal.* 

“When law-suite are justly docided, the judges obtain their own 
absolution, since their innocence depends on the justice of their de- 
cisions: therefore should equitable judgments only be pronounced.’ 

“The reward, as of « solema sacrifice, belongs to him who, 
banishing avurice, hatred, and other passions, decides causes in the 
mode prescribed by law. The gods practise verucity, but men are 
convorsant with fulachood; a divine character belonge, even in this 
world, to him whose sentiments strictly conform with truth.’ 

“As a blind man, heedless, ewallows thorny fish; 80 does he, 
who enters a court of justice, and there pronounces an opinion 
remote from equity and truth, through mistake of facts.” 

“(A judge, pronouncing a fair opinion, incurs neither enmity 
nor sin; but one who acts otherwise, incurs both.* 

“lft the decision be at variance with truth, tho witnesses, the 
judges, the superintendent of the court, and the sovereign of the 
lund, forfeit confidence, lose stability, and full to a region of torture.’ 

“(When the judges, fuliy understanding the latent truth of the 
case, neverthelesa pass judgment otherwise, and not as ordained by 
the law; when the cause is decided in such manner, then is truth 
wounded by perjured wicked judges. Whenever the sacred code is 
transgressed by the judges in the decision of a cause, justice, being 
injured by iniquity, doubtless will destroy those sinful men.” 

“The divine form of justice is represented es a bull showering 
boous; sud the gods consider him who impedes justice as a slayer of 
a bull and hinderor of benefactions: let no man, therefore, violate 

, Fliyayens, cited in Sm, Ch, bab Nevada au quoted in Vovomitr. 

§ Mite, mi. py # Néreda, 1.2.11. 
* Rareda 13h. Thivits cited in Sat. Ch. Nevada, 1. 2. 6. 
pays ‘cited in 1 Ketyiyens, cule Kalp., ote. 
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jostice. The only firm friend who follows men, even aftar death, 
is virtue: every other is extinet with the body." 

“Justice being destroyed, will destroy; being preserved, will 
preserve; therefore it must never be violated, lest, being injured, it 
should destroy [thyself and] us.* 

“Jastice, wounded by the ehafts of falsehood, roars in the midst 
of the amembly against injustice set before him: this evil being 
should be slain, even by the wicked.” 

“For where justice is destroyed by iniquity, and truth by fulse- 
hood, the judges who basely look on, shall also be destroyed. 

“But judges who, repairing to the court, sit there in silent 
meditation, and do not deliver 2 candid opinion as they ought, are 
all deemed guilty of deliberate falechood.* 

«When justice, wounded by iniquity, spproaches, and the judges 
extract not the dart, they also shall be wounded by it.? 

“Asa surgeon draws a dart from a wounded body by cautious 
efforts, so should the chief judge extract the dart of iniquity from 
the law-suit.’ 

“When all the persons who are members of the judicial as- 
sembly opine ‘this is right,’ the suit is relieved from the dart of 
injustice ; but otherwise it continues wounded by the rankling dart. 
There is no judicial assembly wherein no elders sit; nor are they 
elders who prononace not an equitable judgment; nor is that an 
equitable judgment which truth does not pervade ; nor is that truth 
which is contaminated with fraud.” * 

§ 12. Punishment of iniquitous Judges. 

“Whether it be through passion, ignoraues, or avarice, that a 
judge speaks otherwise (than truth requires}, he must be considered 
as no aseessor of the court, and the king should severely punish 
‘that sinful man.” 

“Pally considering the just decision of the cause, let = judge 
Pronounce sentence eecordingly; a different opinion muat not be 
given. He who does deliver an unjust sentence, incurs a penalty 
of twice the amount. 

“Whether it be through affection, ignorance, or avarice, that 2 
judge gives an opinion contrary to justice, he is declared by the 
law to be deserving of punishment.” 


3 Manu, 8.16, 17. Nérade, 1.2.9, 10. Hérite, and Bemihiyena, cited in 
Kal; 2 Manu, 8.16. Narede, 1. 2. 14. 


ip. 

|} Nérada, 1. 2.12, "Manu, 8. 14, Narada, 1. 2.13, 

» Mirada, 1.2. i. * Monu, 8.12. Narada, 1. 2. 16, 
} Néradas 1 222. and Brite * ¥érade, 1. 2. 23, 24. 


9 Nerede, 1. Katyéyane, cited in Sm, Chand., Kalp., ani Méih, 
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“Fadges who act contrary to law and usage, through fear, 
svarice, or partiality, shall be severally fined twice the amount 
of the suit,’ 

“Judges who give opinions inconsistent with law and equity; 
those who accept bribes; and men who defreud such as have trusted 
them; should all be invariably banished? 

“Of falsc witnesses the whole property should be confiscated, 
and of corrupt judges.* 

“Those who accept bribes, let the king banish, having stript 
them of their wealth. 

“An iniquitous judge, a perjured witness, and the slayer of @ 
Priest, are considered equal criminals.* 

“A chief judge, corraptly deciding @ cause according to his own 
petverso will, though conscious thet the opinion of the assessors is 
Tight, ehall also inour punishment.* 

“ Whatevor loss is sustained through the fault of a judge, must 
bo fully made good by him; but the king should not reverse the 
judgment which has been so passed between the litigant parties [or 
an differently road and interpreted, the king should investigate 
new tho cause which has been so decided). 

“If the chief judge converse in secret with one of the parties in 
an undecided suit, he shall doubtless be linble to punishment; and 
so shall a member of the judicial asaembly, who is guilty of the 
same collusion,’ 

“(A judge who gives an opinion contrary to justice, through the 
influenco of affection or avarice, or through fear, should be fined in 
twioe the amount of the penalty which is incident to the loes of the 
cause. 

“Tho asscasors before mentioned, acting contrary to law, or in- 
consistently with the sacred code, or contrary to usage (as implied 
by the conjunctive particle), being overcome by ungoseruable 
passion, through excess of affection, inordinate covetousness, or 
overpowering terror, shall be amerced respectively in twice the 
penalty which would be incurred by the party that is cast: not 
twice the value of the thing which was the subject of the law-snit : 
eleo it might be supposed that no fine would be incurred in the 
case of a trial for adultery or other matter [not pecuniary}. Par- 
tiality, avarice, and fear, ore specified to restrict the precept which 
prescribes « penslty of twice the amount, to the instance of acting 

\ Vejeavalhye, 2. 4. * Fpihespeti, cited in Sm. Chand, ete. 

2 Viehgu, 5. 179, 280. + Yejnacaldya, 1, 40, 

* Frihespati, cited in Pyar. Chint. ‘* Katydyana, cited in the Kelp., etc, 

7 Fyee, Chint. * * Dev. Bh. in Sm. Chand. 
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through partiality, etc.; it shall not be ineurred in the case of in- 
advertence, error, and so forth.’ 

“Judges passing a decision oontrary to lbw, through the in- 
fluence of passion, shall be severally fined in twice the amount of 
the thing which ia the subject of the law-suit. This direction for 
imposing fines is applicable in controversies concerning valuables ; 
but in other disputes, such as personal insult, otc., a different 
punishment must be understood. Avcordingly Vishnu directs con- 
fiseation of property for acceptance of bribes; and here acceptance of 
bribes is stated merely as an instance.* 

“The offending judge chall be compelled to pay twice the penalty 
which is involved in the suit. Thie meaning, consonant to the 
interpretation of many commentators, must be received. Not as it 
has been interpreted by a certain commentator,’ twice the amount 
of the thing which is the subject of controversy, for that is incon- 
gtuous; and the incongruity has been shown by many authors: it is 
not here repeated, for fear of prolixity. 

“*KatySyana ordains punishment when the judge's fault is dis- 
covered subsequently to the decision of the cause. Though deter- 
mined by a corrupt judge, the judgment is not to be rescinded by 
the king; but he should compel the iniquitous judge to make good 
the loss. 

“The king should again try that cause which has been ill ine 
vestigated and wrong decided.* 

“The same author provides that the chief judge, or asscssora, 
ghall be fined even for merely conversing in private with cither of 
the parties, previous to the decision of the cause,’’* 


§ 13, Court-House. 


“The place whero the original matter is thoroughly investigated 
by a disquisition of law, is a court of justice.’ 

“Tho court of justice should be built on the enstern quarter [of 
the king’s palace];* and should be furnished with fire and water.* 

“In the middle of his fortress, let the king constrnct # house, 
apart [from other edifices}, with trees and water adjacent™ to it 
[or, according to a different reading, large edifice encompassed with 
water"); and let him allot for s court [an apartment] on the 








' Mit, on Ydjn. 2. 4. a irka on Ydjn, 2. 4. 
9 alluding apparently to Apardrka. 4 Deo, Bh. in Sin, Chand, 

® Fach. mitr, in Vyav. Chint. * Dee. Ba. ia Sm, Chand. 
1 Kétydyens, cited in Se. Chand, aud Madh. —* Dev. Bh. 

* Senkis, cited in Sm. Ch. 4 ‘As read in tho Mddh, 


1 As read in Su. Chand, 
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eastern side of it, with an eastern aspect, and duly proportioned, 
furnished too with a throne, decorated with wreaths, perfumed 
with fragrant resios, supplied with corn, embellished with gems, 
adorned with statues and pictures, and with images of deities, and 
accommodated likewise with fire and water.’ 

‘An apartment for the assembly or court of justice shonld be 
allotted on the eastern side of the royal palace. It should de 
designed according to the dimensions taught by the rules of archi- 
tecture. The place of assembly is termed s court of justice.* 

“Tho place where a thorough investigation, or complete sscer- 
tainment of the original matter ect forth, is competently instituted 
and conducted by means of a legal inquiry, and by persons qualified 
to decide, is called a court of justice (dharmddhikeraya); a term 
signifying, agrecably to ita otymology, a place where the original 
matter is thoroughly investigated according to rules of law.”* 

§ 14. Time and mode of Sitting. 

“ Having risen in the last watch of tho night, his body being 
puro and hie mind attentive, having made oblations to fire, and 
shown due respect to the priests, let him [the king ‘} enter his ball 
decently aplendid.* 

“Tho king, having msde oblations early in the morning and per- 
formed ablutions, and being composed und collected, and having 
shown duc honour to hie spiritual parents, to learned astronomers 
and physicians, to the deitics aud to brdhmanas, and to domestic 
priests, with flowers, ornaments and vestare, aud having saluted his 
spiritual purents and the rest, should enter the court-room with a 
cheerful aspect." 

“Lot the king, uninfluenced by partiality, decide causes in the 
mode prescribed by law, during the forenoon, in his courts of justice ; 
omitting tho [firet] cighth part of a day, but during {the next] three: 
such is the best time for the trial of causes, aa ordained by the 
sacred code,’ 

“After the firet four hours (ghatfikd), for that time is allotted to 
the business of the perpetual fire, and other religious affaire. In 
thie space of three [eighth] parts of « day, the king should cov- 
stantly inepect law-suits.* 

“*The eighth part,’ from the first half watch (prakara) to the 
second (prahara).* 


Ersbeopati ied in 6m. Ch. and Bed. 1 Madhera. 

» Mean, 7.245. 
Prrpati, cited in Bam Chant’ toa Md. 
Kitydpena, cited in Sm. Chand, ete. © Dee. Bh in Sm. Ch. 


Raghs'n Vpor, tothe. 
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“The trinl of causes, during the forenoon only, is here ordained. 
That again is intended for temporal purposes, because the under- 
standing is then clear, and the king is yet disengaged from other 
business, A restriction is subjoimed. The eighth part is half the 
first prakera: three parts subsequent thereto, but preceding the 
turn of noon; for else it would contradict the injunction for hearing 
causes in the forencon, The omission of half the first prahara, too, 
is intonded for a sensible purpose ; as it serves to obviate any obstrac- 
tion to the performance of daily sacrifices and the like.* 

“(A wise man should not inspect judicial proceedings on these 
Tovar days; namely, the fourteenth of each half of the month; tho 
day of conjunction (new moon) ; that of opposition (full moon); and 
the eighth day of every semilunation.* 

“This prohibition is intended for spiritual ends, since it can have 
no temporal use: just like the prohibition of sitting towards a 
certain quarter {the south} during meals.” 

“Let the king sit facing the east, and the judges facing tho north; 
the accountant looking towards the west, and the scribe towards the 
south: ond the king should cause gold, fire, water, and the code of 
law, to be placed in the midst of them, and atso other holy things. 

“The rest may sit ae most convenient; since there is no restrio- 
tion concerning their places.” * 


1 Semvarte, cited in Bm, Chand, 
« Frikanpati, cited in 8m. Chand. 





XV. 
ON INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.! 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. v. pp. 91—109, 
Caleutta, 1798, Ato.) 


Commentators recoucile the contradictions of ancient 
authors on the subject of weights and measures by a reference 
to diflorent standards. To understand their explanations I 
have been led to some inquiries, the result of which I shall 
atate concisely, to alleviate the labour of others, who may 
seok information on the same subject; omitting, however, 
auch measures as are of very limited use. 

Most of the authorities, which I shall quote, have not been 
consulted by myself, but are assumed from the citations in a 
work of Gopdla-bhatta on numbers and quantities, which is 
entitled Sankhydparimdna. 

Mouu,? Yajnavalkya,? and Narado trace all weights from 
the least visible quantity, which they concur in naming frasa- 
rent, and describing as ‘the very small mote, which may be 
discerned in a sunbeam passing through a lattice.” Writers 
on medicine proceed a step further, and affirm, that a frasarenss 
contains thirty paramdau or atoms; they describe the ‘rasarenw 

4 [For further information on the subject 1 would refer the reader to Mr, 
‘Thomas's edition of I'rinsep's Cafu! Tables, pp. 109-130, and also his papers in 
‘the Numiswatie Chronicle, vol. iv. (x8), and Journal of the Royal Aviatio 
Society, vols, ii. wad vi. (¥.8), bis * Initial Coinage of Bengal,” Parts i. and ii, 
and bie “Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Debli,” pp. 222, ete. I have ed- 
anitied souse verbal corrections from the wuthor's own copy of the Bessarches.} 


* felll. 19%, ete] * 2 [i 361, ete} 
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in words of the ssme import with the definition given by 
Manu ; and they fornish another name for it, rangi.’ Accord- 
ing to them, eighty-six panéis makes one marichi, or sensible 
portion of light. - 

The legislators above named proceed from the érasarenti, a8 





follows : . 
8 trasaresus © = 1 Likahd, or minute poppy-seed.* 
3 likshds 1 réja-sarehapa, or black mustard-seed. 
8 rdja-earskopes = 1 gaura-sarshapa, or white mustard-seed. 
6 gawra-sarshapes = 1 yava, or middle-rized barley-corn. 
3 yavas = 1 Arishnala, or seed of the gunjd. 


This weight is the lowest denomination in general use, and 
commonly known by the name of ratti, the same with rattikd,? 
which, as well as raktikd, denotes the red seed, as krishnala 
indicates the black secd of the gunjd-creepor. Each ratti 
used by jewellers is equal to 4 of acarat. The seeds them- 
selves have been ascertained by Sir William Jones, from the 
average of numerous triale, at 14, grain. But factitious rattis 
in common use should be double of the gunjd soed ; however, 
they weigh less than two grains and a quarter. For the sicca 
weight contains 1793 grains nearly ; the mdsha m4 5 nearly ; 
the ratti 2 yy nearly$ 


1 {Or rather dhwanai, as given in the Veidyaka-poribAdehd, quoted in the 
S'sbde-kalpadruma.} 

1 [Or ‘a nit,’ ef. Ujjwalad. Upddi-old, iii, 66.] 

9 Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 154. 

« [Afr Thomas haa shown, Nusnismatic Chronicle, vol. iv. (3 
vatti = 1-75 grain. Cf. 2, A. &. Journ, vol. ii. (¥.6.) p. 

® [This is not clearly printed in the original, but the London reprint readsit 17f.} 

4 [“ The determination of the true weight of the ratti bea done much both to 
facilitate and give authority to the comparison of the ultimately divergent stan- 
dards of the ethnic kingdoms of India. Having discovered the guiding wait, all 
othor caleutations becume simple, and present singularly convincing resulta, not- 
withstanding that the basis of all those estimates reste upon so erratic « test us the 
growth of the seed of the gunjé-creeper (Abrus precalorive) under the varied 
incidents of soil and climate. Nevertheless, this small compact grain, checked in 
early times by other products of nature, is seen to hare had the remarkable 
faculty of securing » uniform average throughout the entire continent of India, 
‘which only came to be disturbed whea monarchs, like Shir Shah and Akbar, 
in their vanity, raised the weight of the coinage without any reference to the 
number of rattis inherited from Hindu sources 2s the giree standard, officially 

‘vou. t1 [musats £] “us 





} p. 181, that the 
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‘Writers on medicine trace this weight from the smallest 
sensible quantity, in another order. 
80 paramdnus or atoms = 1 trasarens or vandi. 





86 vanéis = 1 marichi, or sensible quantity of light. 
6 mariokie 1 rdjikd, or black mustard-seed. 
8 rdjikds 1 sarshapa, or white mustard-seed. 
8 sarshepas = 1 yava, or barley-corn. 
4 yaous 1 gunjd, or raktikd, 


A raitikd is also said to be equal in weight to four grains ‘of 
tice in the husk; and Gopéla-bhatts affirme, that one seed of 
the gunjd, according to writers on astronomy, ie equal to two 
large barley-corns, Notwithstanding this apparent uncertainty 
in the compariaon of a seed of the gunjd to other prodactions 
of nature, the weight of = raktikd is well determined by 
practice, and is the common medium of comparison for other 
weights. These I shall now state on the authority of Manu, 
Yéjnavalkya, aud Nérada, 


Weights of Gold, 
5! bpishnalas or raktitds == 1 mdsha, mashaka, or mdshika 
16 mdshas = 1 karsha, aksha, tolaka, or suvarnc. 





4 karahas or sucargas == 1 pale (the same weight which is 
. tlao denominated mishka). 
10 pola = 1 dharana of gold. 


@ Y4jnavalkya adds, that five sucarnaz make one pala (of gold), 
according to some authorities. 


Weights of Sileer. 
2 raktikde or seeds of the gunyd = 1 mdshake of silver. 
16 mdshakas = | dharane of silver, or purdaa. 
10 dharages of silver = 1 éstamdna or pala of silver. 


Bat a kareha or eighty raktikds of copper is called a pana or 


Comnientators differ on the application of the several terms. 


retoguised ix the old, but altogether diareyarded and left undefined in the reformed. 
Melanoadan nisage.” "—Thomas, Initial Colwage of Bengal, Part ii, p. 6.) 

1 [Me, Colebrocke adds a MBS. reference to “ Raghunandans's Disya-tative 
‘naar the ood” (prinjed od. vol. fi. p. 348), where the exishe appears to bo reckoned 
ts containing six dyishpelas.} 
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Some consider Ayishna/a as a term appropriated to the quantity 
of one raktikd of gold; but Kullika-bhatts thinks the sucarna 
only peculiar to gold, for which metal it is also s name. A 
pana or kérshdpana is a measure of silver a3 well as of copper. 
‘There is a further diversity in the application of the terme ; 
for they are used to describe other weights, Nérada says, a 
méasha way also be considered as the twentieth of a kérshd- 
‘pana; and Vrihaspsti describes it as the twentieth part of the 
pala, Hence we have no less than four mdshas: one con- 
taining five raktikds; another, four (according to Nérada); 
third, sixteen (according to Vrihaspati); and a fourth (the 
méashaka of silver) consisting of two raktikds; not to notice 
the mdshaka used by the medical tribe, and consisting of ten, 
or, according to some authorities, of twelve raktikis, which 
may be the same with the jeweller’s mdsha of six double rattis, 
To these I do not add the mdsha of eight raktikds, becauso it 
has been explained, as measured by eight silver ra/ti weights, 
each twice as heavy as the seed. Yet as a practical denomin- 
ation it must be noticed. Eight such rattis make one midsha ; 
but twelve mdshas compose one tola. This tola is nowhere 
suggested by the Hindu legislators. Allowing for a difference 
in the ratti, it is double the weight of the legal fola, or 210 
grains instead of 105 grains. 

A nishka, a3 synonymous with pala, consists of five susar- 
nas. According to some authors, it is also a denomination 
for the quantity of one hundred and fifty sucarnas. Other 
large denominations are noticed in dictionaries. 

108 suearnas, or tolakas of gold, constitute an urubhishana, 
pala, or dindra. 

100 paias, or nishkas, make one tuld ; 20 tulds, or 2000 palas, 
one bhdra ; and 10 bhdras, one dchita, 

200 palas, or nishkas, constitute one Aéra. 

According to Dénayogiéwara, the tenth of a Lidra is called 
adhdra, which is consequently synonymous with Adra as a 
term for a specifie quantity of gold. 
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Gopéla-bhatta also states other weights, without mention- 
ing by what classes they are used. I euspect an error in the 
atatement, because it reduces the mdsha to a very low de- 
nomination ; and I suppose it to be the jeweller’s weight. 

6 rdjikds (raktikds) == 1 mdshaka, hema, or vdnaka. 


4 vdnakos = 1 sala, dharana, or fanka. 
2 fankas = 1 bona. 
2 konas = 1 harsha, 


Probably it should be raktikds instead of rdjikds, which 
would nearly correspond with the weights subjoined, giving 
twonty-four rattikds for one diarana in both statements. It 
also corresponds with the tables in the A’yin-i Akbari (vol. iii. 
p- 94), where a tank of twenty-four rattis, fixed at ten barley- 
corns to the ratfi, contains two hundred and forty barley- 
corns; and a mdsha of eight roftis, at seven and a half 
barley-corns each, contains sixty barley-corus; consequently 
four mdshas are equal to one fanka, aa in the preceding table ; 
and six jeweller’s ra¢tis are equal to cight double rattis ax used 
by goldsmiths. 

‘The same author (Gopdla-bhatta) observes that weights are 
thus stated in astronomical books, 

2 largo barley-corns = 1 seed of the gunjd. 


3 gunjde = 1 balla, 
8 ballas = 1 dharana. 
2 dharanas = 1 alaka. 
1000 alakas = 1 dhafaka. 


The tale of shells, compared to weight of silver, may be 
taken on the authority of the Lildratt. 
90 kapardakas, shells, or cowries = 1 kdkini. 


4 Radial =1 pena, kévahdpone, or ker- 
ahska.* 

16 pease (= 1 purdaa of shells) = 1 Sharma (of silver). 

16 bhermae = 1 nishka (of silver). 


It may be inferred, that one shell is valued at one raktikd 
of copper: one pana of shells, at one pana of copper; and 
' [A MA, note addi, “ Homadhinaks, see Raghunandane.”)  * [KarshaF] 
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sixty-four panas, at one folaka of silver, which is equal in 
weight to one pana of copper. And it seems remarkable, that 
the comparative value of silver, copper, and shells, is nearly 
the same at this time as it was in the days of Bhaskara.! 
‘On the measures of grain Gopéla-bhatta quotes the authority 
of several Purdnas. 
Vardha-purdea: 1 mushfi or handful = 1 pala. 
Qpalee = = 1 prasrits. 
8B mushtis = 1 kunchi. 
8 kunchis = 1 pushkale, 
A pushkala. = 1 ddhaka. 
4 dghakas = 1 drons. 
Bhavishya-purdaa: 2 polae = 1 prasriti. 
2 prasritis = 1 kudava. 
4 kudacas = 1 prastha. 
4 pratthas = 1 ddhaka, 
4 ddhakas = 1 drone. 
2dronas = 1 kumbha or surpa, 
16 dronas == 1 hart or shdri. 
Padma-purdna: 4 palas = 1 kudava, 
4 kudavas = 1 prasthe. 
4 prasthas = 1 ddhaka. 
4 ddhakas == 1 drona, 







16 dronas = 1 hari. 
20 dronas 1 kumbha. 
10 kumbhas == 1 daha, or load. 
Skanda-purdsa: = 1 prasriti. 
1 kudava. 
1 prastha. 
1 ddhake, 
4 ddhakas == 1 drone. 
2 dronas = 1 Lumbha, according to some. 
20 dronas = = 1 humbha, according to others. 
- From these may be formed two tables. The firat coincides 
with. the texts of the Vardha-purdna, and is preferred by 


1 The comparative value of silver end copper was the same in the reign of 
Akbar, for the dém, weighing five tanks or twenty mdshae of copper, was valued 
at the fortieth part of the Jaidi! ripiya, weighing twelve mdshas and 2 half of 
pure silver; whence we have again the proportion of sixty-four to one. (Cf. Mr. 
B Thomas, The Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings of Dehli, pp. 407-400.) 
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Raghunandana; the second, formed on the concurrent au- 
thority of the Bhavishya, Padma, and Skanda-purdnas, is 
adopted in the Kalpataru, rejecting however the kumbha of two 
dronaa, and making the pala equal to the weight of three 
tolakas and @ half. 


Tanz 1 
8 mush{is or handfuls =- 8 palas =. 4 praspitis = 1 kunchi. 
8 bunchis == 1 pushlala, 
4 pushhalas = 1 ddhake, 
4 dghakas = 1 drone. 
20 dronas = 1 bumble, 
Taste IL. 
4 palas <= 2 prasritie «= 1 kudave, or aetikd, 14 tolas, 
4 kudavas = | prastha 56 
4 prasthes = 1 ddhaka 224 ,, 
4 ddhakas = 1 drone 896, 
20 dronae = 1} khdrla <= 1 kumbha 17,920 ,, 
10 kumbhas = 1 béha 1,79,200 ,, 


But some make two dronas equal to one kumbha. 

* Would it be unreasonable to derive the English comb of 
four bushels from the kumbha of the Hindus? The khdri 
subsequently described contains 5,832 cubic inches, if the 
cubit be taken at eighteen inches, It would consequently be 
equal to two bushels, two pecks, one gallon and two-thirds: 
and the kwmbha, equal to one kAdri and a quarter, will con- 
tain three bushels and three gallons nearly. According to 
Lakshmfdhara’s valuation of the pala at three tolakas and 
half, the kAdri weighs 14,336 tolakas or 215 Ib. avoirdupois 
nearly, and the Aumbha, 17,920 tolakas or 268 lb., which cor- 
reaponds nearly to the weight of a comb of good wheat: and a 
dha will be nearly equal to a wey or a ton in freight. 

The name of eefikd, for the fourth of a prastha, is assumed 
from the Vardha-purdne ; and Hemédri accordingly declares 
it synonymous with dudaea: the Kalpatars, Smriti-sdra, 
Ratndkara, and Samaya-pradipa also wake the setikd equal 
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to the kugaca, or s quarter of the prastha, but it contains 
twelve prasritis according to these commentaries; and the 
prasriti ia described, in the Dénakénda, by Lakshmidhars, 
author of the Xaépataru, as the quantity held in both hands 
by a man of the common size. Twelve such handfuls fill a 
kudava, deacribed as a vessel four fingers wide and as many 
deep, which is used in measuring small wood, canes, iron and 
other things. But Véchaspati-miéra adopts this kudava of 
twelve prasritis, whence wo have a third table of legal 
measures in general use. 


Taste III. 


12 double handfuls = 1 kudava. 
4 kugaoas = 1 prattha. 


4 prasthas = 1 ddhaka. 
4 ddhakas = 1 drosa. 
20 dronas = 1 bumbha. 


Besides the contradiction already noticed on the aubject of 
the kumbha, commentatora have enggested wider differences. 
According to Kullika-bhatta, it contains twenty dronas, but 
this drona contains two hundred padas. 

In the Ddna-ireka, the kumbha is stated at one thousand 
palas ; in the Ratndkara, at twenty prasthas. But, according 
to J&tikarna, five hundred and twelve pa/as, only, constitute 
akumbha, This may be the same quantity with the drona, as 
8 measure or weight estimated by the hand: it should consist 
of four ddhakas, each equal to four prasthas, and each of these 
weighing, aceording to the Atharca-teda, thirty-two palas of 
gold. This, again, seems to be the prastha of Magadha, de- 
seribed by the Gopatha-bréhmana. 

4? Krishalas = 1 mash. 
64 mdshas = = 1 pala, 
82 pales = 1 prastha as used in Magadha, 

1 (This pamage is not found in the printed Gepatha-irdhmoge ; it ia really the 
pamags' quoted by Prof. Weber from the A¢hervo-parisishje, in hie treatise 
‘ther den Vodekalender, Berlin, 1862, p. 82, Cf Thomas, Chromicles of the 
Pathin Kings, yp. 221, 222,] ? (Fiee in the perisishte.] 
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Bince the pala of gold weighs 420 troy grains, the prastha 
contains one pound avoirdupois, fourteen ounces and three- 
quarters nearly. The drona last mentioned contains 30 tb. 
11 02. and a fraction, and a kumbha of twenty such dronas 
614 Ib. 6 oz, and a half nearly. 

‘The measures of grain in common use are probably derived 
from the ancient Aumbha and drona; but their names are not 
suggested by any of the preceding tables. Twenty kdthds 
make one dist; and sixteen disie, one pautt, The size of the 
kéthd varies in different districts, in some containing no more 
than two and a half sers of rice, in others five sers (80 sicca 
weight), or even more. In the southern districts of Bengal a 
meagure of grain is used, which contains one ser and a quarter; 
it is called rek, Four reks make one pdli: twenty pdlis one 
soli : and sixteen sofis one kihan. : 

The Vrihat-rdjamartenda specifies measures, which do not 
appear to have been noticed in other Sanskrit writings. 

24 tolakas = 1 ser. 
Qaers =) prabh. 

It is mentioned in the A’yin-i Akéari that the ser formerly 
contained eightoen déms in some parts of Hindustan, and 
twenty-two in others; but that it consisted of twenty-eight at 
the commencement of the reign of Akbar, and was fixed by 
him at thirty. The dém was fixed at five fanks or twenty 
mashas, or, a8 stated in one place, twenty mdshae and seven 
rattis, Tho ancient eer, noticed in the A’yin-t Akdari, there- 
fore coincided nearly with the ser stated in the Rdjamartanda. 
The double ser is still used in some places, but called by the 
aame name (panchaseri) as the weight of five sers employed in 
others, 

For measures used in Mithilé and some other countries, we 
have the authority of Chandedwara in the Bala-bhishana : 
they differ from the second table, interposing a mdnikd equal 
7 * ie of a khdri, and making the bike equal to twenty 
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Apales = 1 kudara. 
4 kudavas = 1 prastha. 
4 prasthas ~ 1 ddhaks. 
4 ddhakas = 1 drona. 
4 dronas = 1 mdénikd. 
4 mantkds = 1 kadrt. 
20 kharte = 1 Baha. 
Gopéla-bhatts states another set of measures, without fur- 
nishing @ comparison to any determinate quantity otherwise 
known, 





T have already quoted a comparison of the kudava to a 
practical measure of length; and we learn from the Lildvatt 
that the khdri or khdrika of Magadha should be a cube 
measared by one cubit: “A vessel measured by a cubit in 
“every dimension is a ghanahasta, which, in Magadha, is 
“called kAdrtka; it should be made with twelve corners, or 
“angles formed by surfaces (that is, it should be made in the 
“form of a solid with six faces). The khartka of Utkala is in 
‘general use on the south of the river Godévari; there the 
‘drona is the sixteenth part of a khdré (as in the second 
“ table); the ddhaka, the fourth of a drona; the prastha, the 
“fourth of an ddhaka ; and the kudava a quarter of a prastha ; 
“but the kudaca, formed like a ghanahasta, should be measured 
“by three fingers and s half in every dimension. This vessel 
“* toust be made of earth or similar materials ; for such alone is 
“a kudava.” ; 

Both by this statement and by the second table a khdré 
eonsists of 1026 kudacas; and since the cubit must be taken 
at twenty-four fingers or angulaa, a solid cubit will contain 

* [Akshe 7] 
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18,824 cubic angulas or fingers, and one kudaca thirteen and 
a half cubic angulas. Ite solid contents, therefore, are the 
half of = cube whose side ia three fingers: a slight change 
in the reading would make the description quoted from the 
FAlévatt coincide with this computation, and the khdrika-of 
Utkela and Magadhs would be the same. 

However, Lakshmidhara has described the Audava aa a ves- 
sel four fingers wide and as many deep; which makes a kudave 
of sixty-four cubic angulas, or twenty-seven cubic inches. 

This will exhibit an ddiaka of 482 inches, similar to a dry 
measure used at Madras, which is said to contain 423 cubic 
inches, and is the eighth part of a markal of 3,384 cubic inches, 
nearly double to the drona of 1,728 cubic inches. If the 
kudava of Utkala be a cube, whose side is three and a half 
fingers, containing forty-three cubic angulas nearly, or eighteen 
cubic inches and a fraction, the khdrtka of Utkala contains 
44,118 cubic anguéas, or 18,612 eubic inches, taking the enbit 
at eighteen inches, 

On the measures of space Gopéla-bhatta quotes a text from 
Vriddha-Manu, which traces these from the same minute 
quantity as weights. 

8 trasarenus = | regu. 
Srenue = 1 bdidgra, or hair’s point. 


8 ddidgras = t likehd, or poppy-seod. 
8 likshde yake. 


8 yikes = 1 yava, or very small berley-cora. 
8 yavas = 1 angula, or finger. 
From this Manu proceeds to larger measures, 
12 engulas or fingers = 1 eitesté or span. 
2 citestis or spans = 1 hosts or cubit. 
In the Mérkandeya-purdna' measures are traced from atoms. 
8 paramdgue or stoms == 1 para-sikehma, most minute substance. 
8 pora-sikshmas == 1 traserenu. 
8 irasaregus = 1 mahtrajas, grain of sand or dust. 
8 grains of sand == 1 Déldgre, or hair's point. 
2 [alix, 37-39, but with some variations in the printed text.) 
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8 Bdldgras w=» 1 likshd. 
Blikskde == 1 yikes. 


Bykkor = 1 yooa. 
BS yaras == | angule, or finger. 
6 fingers = 1 pads, or breadth of the foot. 
2 padas = 1 eitasti, or epan. 
Qepans = 1 cobit (hasta). 
2 cabits = the circumference of the human body. 
4 cubits —= 1 dhanue, danda,? or staff. 
2dapdas = 1 nddikd (or nd¢i). 

In another place the same purdnea notices two measures, one 
of which is often mentioned in rituals. 

21 breadths of the middle of the thumb == 1 aratni.* 

10 ditto == 1 prddefe, or span from the tip of the thumb to 

the tip of the fore-finger. 

But according to the Kelpataru, it should be ten breadths 
of the thumb and a half, And we learn from the A’ditya- 
purdna, that according to Vyéss, it should be measured by 
the breadth of the thumb at the tip. The same purdna makes 
two aratnis (or 42 thumbs) equal to one Aishkw: but Harita 
compares the Aishku to the cubit, four of which it contains 
according to his statement ; and four kishkue make one nalwa, 
Here again the Aditya-purdna differs, making the nalwa to 
contain thirty dhanue. It concurs with authorities above 
cited, in the measures of the cubit, danda, and nddi; the firet 
containing twenty-four fingers; the second, ninety-six; and 
the nddt, two dandas. 

The same purdya notices the larger measures of distance. 

2000 dhanus = 1 irosa. 
2 krojas = 1 gavykti. 
8000 dhanus = 2 garyictis — 1 yojana. 
On one reading of the Vishnu-purdpa the krosa contains only 
one thousand dhanus ; accordingly Gopéla-bhatta quotes a text 
which acquaints us that “ Travellers to foreign countries com- 
1 [Dhanerdegda Y) 
+ [Printed as reins, but corrected in 2 MB. note to arefai. Both forms of the 
‘word oovur in dictionaries. ' 
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pute the yojana at four thousand dhanue.” But he adduces 
another text, which statea the measures of the kroéa, gavytti, 
and yojana as they are given in the A’ditya-purdna. 
The Liidvatt confirms this computation. 
8 barley-corns = 1 finger’s breadth. 


24 fingers © = 1 haste, or cubit. 
4 cubits = 1 danda (= 1 dhanwa). 
2000 dandes = = 1 krofa.? 


4 krobas = 1 yojena. 
The Lildeatt also informs us of the measures used for arable 
land, which are similar to those now in use. 


10 handa = 1 vanéa, or bamboo cane, 
20 vanéas (in length and breadth) = 1 néranga of arable land, 


Divisions of time are noticed in the first chapter of Manu 
(i. 64). 


18 wimerkas, or twinklings of an eye = 1 kdshphd. 


90 kdshthds = 1 kala, 

30 kalds = | kehana, 

12 kehanae = 1 muhirts. 

380 muhtrtas = 1 day and night (aocord- 
ing to mean solar time). 


From this he proceeds to the divisions of the civil year. 
15 days and nights (ahordtra) -= 1 paksha, or interval between 


the syzygies. 
first and last pakshe = ) month. 
3 months = 1 season (rite). 
8 scasons = 1 ayana (half-year). 
2 ayanes = 1 year. 


Aooording to the Strrya-siddhdnta (see As, Res. vol. ii. p. 230), 
6 respirations (prdsa) = 1 vikeld. 
60 cikelds = 1 dapda. 
60 dagdae = I sidereal day. 
The Viskau-purdna states a mode of subdividing the day, 


1 If the eabit be taken at eighteen inches, then 4000 yurda = 1 standard Arave 
= 2 miles and a quarter nearly; und 2000 yards = 1 compated dros = 1 mile 
and out-cighth; and Major Rennel staten the rod as fixed by Abber at 5000 gar = 
4757 yerds = % British quiles and 6 farlongs; und the average commen Arod at 
ope statate mile and nine-tenths, 
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on which Gopéls-bhatta remarks, that “it is founded on as- 
tronomy,” and eubjoins another mode of subdivision. 
Ten long syllables are uttered in one respiration (prdna). 
6 respirations = 1 oindgikd. 
60 vinddikds == 1 dhafd.? 
60 dkatés © = 1 day and night (or solar day). 
Proceeding to another table, he says, the time in which ten 
long syllables may be uttered is equal to one respiration, 





6 respirations 1 pale. 
60 palas ghatikd. 
60 ghapikds = 1 day and night. 
80 days and nights = 1 month, 
12 months = I year, 


The Vardha-purdna concurs with the Siirya-siddhdnta in 
another subdivision of time, 


60 Rahapas = 1 lava, 

60 lavas = 1 nimetha. 

60 nimeshas = I héshthd. 

60 kdshthae = 1 atipala, 

60 atipalas = 1 tipale. 

60 vipalas = I pala. 

60 palae = 1 danda. 

60 dandas night and day. 





60 nights and days — I ritu or scason. 
But the Bharishya-purdna subdivides the nimesha otherwise, 


1 twinkling of the eye while man is easy and at rest — 30 tat- 
‘panad, or moments. 





1 tatpana = 100 trupie. 

Ltrugi = 1000 sankramas. 

Raghunandana, in the Jyotishtattiea, gives a rule for finding 
the planets which preside over hours of the day called hord ; 
doubling the ghatis elapsed from the beginning of the day (or 
suntise at the first meridian), and dividing by five, the product 
shows the elapsed hours or fords; the sixth planet, counted 

1 [G@haqi? Cf. Stensler, Zeitechr. d. D. M. &. ix. 668.) 

# [Wilson (anak. Dict.) gives tetpara aa ‘the thirtieth part of the time of the 
twinkling of the eye.’] 
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from that which gives name to the proposed day, rules the 
second hour, the sixth counted from this rules the third, and 
#0 on for the hours of the day, but every fifth planet is 
taken for the hours of the night. The order of the planeta 
is © ¥¢ OG Ub. Consequently on a Sunday the regent of 
the several hours of the day and night are: 
Day: 128 45 6789 10 11 12 
O78 ChUXFOe? ¥ Ch 
Night: 1 23 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
ee cyroxyhare? « ¥ OO 
As the days of the week are found by taking every fourth 
in the same series, we might proceed by this rule to the first 
hord of the subsequent day, whose regent, the fourth from ©, 
is @; and thence proceed by the above-mentioned rule to the 
other regents of hords for Monday. 1 subjoin the original 
passage, which was communicated to me by Mr. Davis, and 
add a verbal translation : 





Sguarqdreatiatawderiin aregterfic: be 

“The Ghatikds, elapsed from the beginning of the day, 
being doubled and divided by (five) arrows, show the lords of 
time called Aord; in the day these lords are regulated by 
intervals of (six) seasons counted from the particular regent of 
the day proposed, in the night by intervals of (five) arrows.” 

“The commencement of the day at preceding or subsequent 
meridians, before or after sunrise at the first meridian, is 
known from the interval of countries, or distance in longitude, 
meagured by yefanas and reduced into ghafis after deducting a 
fourth from the number of yojanas.”* 

The coincidence of name for the hour or twenty-fourth part 
of the day is certainly remarkable. But until we find the 

2 (C4. vol, ii. p, 319.) 
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same division of time noticed by s more ancient suthbr than 
Raghunandana,' it must remain doubtfal whether it may not 
have been borrowed from Enrope in modern times? 


1 (Of, vol, ip. 960, note, pp, 474-480.) 

+ (Mr. Colebrooke adds here, in his own copy of tho Remerehas, the following 
Tote, of. Lift, pp. 108-108, 

* Chaaoe, in bis treatise on the Astrolabe, shows that the hour of the planets 
follow the onder of the planets, Gxtarn, Jupiter, Mara, Sun, Venus, Meroary, axd 
‘Moon; and consequently the first hour of Seturday being that of Srturn, the 
‘24th of the samo day is the hour of Mars, and the fist of the next dey i that of 
the Gum, and 40 on through the week for erse. In the inverse andor of the 
planets the suncossion of them as regents of ghafibio will bring tho Moon to the 
first of Monday, end the Sun to the 60th of the axms day. Consequently tbe 
first of the next day i the peti of Mary, and ao on through the week.) 
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everans ster azo poms, raceraas szatrons. 


